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MANY 16164^10111 of exeeHettt matter hare been made fcr tlie benefit ih 
\ Mui^ i)eisoii8. PerfMmianres of tliin Idnd ore of so gceat vtrtity, that ftesh 
I ff)ducti(»ris o{ them, and nei? attempts to improTe uie young mind, will 
scarcely be deemed superftnous, if the writer makes his compilation instructire 
and interesting, and suflTiciently distinct from others. 

The present work, as tlie title expresses, aims at the attainment of three 
ohjccls : to improve yoath in the art of reailing ; to meliorate their ianciia^fr 
aiMl sentiments ; and to inculcate some of the most important principles of 
pietv and virtue. 

The pieces selected, not only gfve exercise to a great vanety of emotioros 
and the correspondent tones uniT variations of voice,, but contain sentences 
and members of sentences, whtich are diversified, proportioned, and pointed 
with accurajcy. Extrcises of this nature arc^ it is presnmed, well calculated 
to teach ycmth to read with propriety and eficct« A selection of sentences, in 
which variety and proportion, with exact punctuation, have been carefully 
observed, in ail their parts as well as with respect to one another, will pio- 
Ttably have a much greater effect, in properly teaching the art cf reading, 
tnan is commonly imagined*. In siicn constructions, every thing is acconi* 
modated to the iinderstandm^ and tlie voice ; and the comiLon difRcurties in 
learnlnsr to read well are obviated. AVlien the learner has Ttequi|%d a habit 
uf reading such sentences with justness and facility, he will readily apply 
titat habit, and the improvement) he has madcv to sentences more compiicuted 
and irregular, and of a construction entirely different. 

The language of tlio pieces chosen for this collection has been carefnlly 
regarded. Purity, propriety, perspicuity, and*, in many instances, elegance 
of diction, distinguish them. They are extracted from the works of tha 
most correct and elegant writers. From the sources whence the senlimcntA 
ere drawn, the reader may expect to find them conncctecT and regular, sufTi- 
ciently important and impressive, and divested oi* every thing that is- cither 
trite or eccentric. The irequcnt perusal of such composition natnraHy tends 
to infuse a tOKte for this species of excellency and to prodnee a habit of 
thinking, and of composing, mth judgment andfaccaracy.* 

That this collection may also serve the purpose of promoting piety and vir- 
tue, the Compiler has introduced many extracts, which place relision in the 
most amiable light ; and which recommend a gfireat variety of moral datics, by 
the excellence of thoir nature, and the happy effects they produce. Tiiese 
subjects are exhibited in a style and manner wliich are calculated to &rre»l 
the attention of youtli ; and to make strong and dar&ble impressionir on their 
minds, t 

The Compiler has been careful to avoid every expression and sentiment, 

* Tiie learner, in his progress through this volume and the Sequel to- it, will 
meet with nmnerous instances of composition, in strict conformity to the rules 
for promotingperspicuous and elecant writing, contained in the Appendix to 
the Aotlior's Knglish Grammar. B/ oocaiionally examining tliis conformity, 
he will be eonfirmed in the utility of tliuse rule* ; and be enabled to apply 
them with e<ise and dexterity. 

It is proper further to observe, that tlie Reader and tlie Sequel, besidet 
Deachmg to read accurately, and inculcating man v important sentiments, mav 
be considered as aoxiharies to tlie Autlior's English Grammar ; tt* practice 
illustrations of the principles and rules contained in that work. 

t In some of the pieces, the Compiler has mode a few alterations ch 
veibal, to adapt them tlie better to the design of his nmk. 
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fiial nuffht furatUy k dampt mmd^ or, in tlie leatt degree, offend Uie eye or 
ear of innocence. This he coDceire* to be peculiarly inctmibeut on every 

Eerson who writes ^ the licnefit ofyonth, it would indeed be a great and 
appy impriiremeut in education, if no wrilinj^ were allowed to come under 
their notice, but such as itre perfectly innocent ; and if on all proper occa- 
sions, thev wtre encouraged to peruse tliose winch tend to inspire a due re- 
verence ior virtne^ and an abhorrence of vice, as well as to animate tFwm 
with sentiments oi piety and goodneMi. Such impressions deeply entnavcn 
on their minds, and connected with all their attainments, could scarcely fail 
of attending them thirough life, and of producing a solidity of principle and 
t^ character, that would ^ able to resist the danger arismg' from future inter- 
course wfth the n'orld. 
^ The Author has endeavoured to relieve the grave and serious parts of his 

collection, b^ the occasional admission of pieces which amuse as well a^i 
v" instruct. If, however, any of his readers should think it contains too great a 
\/^ portionof the former, it may be some apology to observe, that in the existinjg 
publications dcMigncd for the perusal of youn^ persons, the preponderance is 

frcatly on the ade of gay and amusing productions. Too much attenti<m mav 
c paid to tliis inedium of improvement. When tlie imf^nation, of youth 
especially, is much entertained, the f«ober dictates of die understanding are 
regarded with indiifcrencc : anu tlie influence of good affections is either fee- 
ble, or transient. A te^nperatc use of such enterloiMneat seems therefore 
rcqnisiie, to afford proper scope ibr the operations of tlie Mnde^taading and 
the heart. ^ 

The reader will perceive, that the Compiler has been soKcitious to recom 
mend to young persons, the perusal of the sacred Scriptures, by interspersing 
through his work some of the most beautiful and interesting passages of those 
invaluable writings. To excite an early taste and veneration for this grcs 
rule of life, is a point of so liigh imporlance, as to warrant the attempt to pro 
tnote it on every proper occasion. 

To improve tlie young mtoiL and to afford some assistance to tutors in the 
jurduous and important work of^ education, were the motives wliich led to tlus 
production. Ii tlie author should be so successftd as to accomplish lliese 
£nds, e^en in a small dcoree, he will think that his time and pains have been 
'Veli eaapUtvcd^ and wilfdeem himself amply rewarded. 
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INTRODUCTION 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE FRINCIPLES OF GOOD READING. 

TO read with propriety ia a pleasing and imnnrtant attainment; prodne* 
tire of ininroveineut both to the understandinpr and tlie heart. It is essential 
ti» a complete reader, that he minutely perceive tiie ideas, and enter into the 
fcclinffs of tlie author, whose sentiracnls he professes to repeat : for how is it 
possible to represent clearly to others, what we hare but faint or inaccurate 
conception ofonrselves ? If tlierc were no other benefits resttlting from the 
art of reading well, than the necessity it lays us under, of precisely ascertain- 
ing the meanmg or what we read ; and the habit tlience acquired, of doin^ 
this with facility, both when readin? silently and alo^id. they would consti- 
Uite a suflicient compensation for alithe labour we can oestow upon the sub- 
ject. But the pleasure derircd to ourselves and otl^ers. from a dear com- 
miuiication of ideas and feelings ; and the .strmig and durable impressions made 
thereby on ttie mixfls of tlie reader and the audience, are considerations, witieh 
give aaditional importance to tlie study of this necessary and useful art The 
perfect attainment of it doubtless requires great attention and practice, joined 
to extraordinary natural powers* but as there are many degrees of excellence 
in the art, tlie student whose aims fall snort of perfection, will find himself 
amply rewarded ffir every exertion he may think proper to make. 

To give rules for the management of tiie voice in reading, by which tlie 
nfrMiqr/ pauses emphasis, and tones, may be discoTci*ed and put in prac- 
tice, b not possible. AlYer all the directions that can be offered on these iMJnts, 
mucli will remain to be taught by the liviii^ instructer : much will be attaina- 
ble by no otlier means, than the ibrce of example, influencing the imitative 
powers of tiie learner. Some rules and principles on tiicse heads will, how- 
ever, be found useful, to prevent erroneous and vicious modes of utterance ; to 
give f '^ young reiider some taste for the subject: and to assii^t him in ac- 
quiring a just and accurate mode of delivery. The observations which we 
have to make, for ihese purposes, may be comprised under ti:e follnwii^ 
heads: Proper Loudness of Vojce; JnsUnctness ; Slmenws ; Propriety of 
Prmwnciat%on ; Empkasis ; Tones ; Pauses ; and Motie of Reading Verse. 

SECTION I. 

Proper Loudness of Voice, 

THE first attention of every person who reads to others, dnubtlesii, mw^ 
be to make himself heard by all (hose to whom he reads. He n)*ls^ ende»- 
▼our to fill with his voice, tlie space occupied by the company. Thi* power 
of toice, it may be thounrht, ia wholly a natural talent. It is, in a good mea- 
sure, the gift oi nature ; but it may receive considerable assisUmce from art. 
Much depends, for this purpose, on the proper pitch and management of tlie 
voice, ttvery person has three pitclies iu liis voice ; tlie high, tlie raiddle and 
the low one. The hi<rh. Is that wliich he uses in callmg aloud to some per- 
son at a distance. The low, is wl'.en lie approaches to a wiiisper. The 
middle, is tliat which he employs in common conversation, and which he 
should generally use in reading to others. For it is a great mistake, to ima- 
gine that one mitst take the hi;^Kf»»t pitch of his voice, in oixler to be well heard 
in a large company. This is confounding two tiling which are diiferent, 
loudness or strength of sound, with the key or note in which we speak. I'here 
is a variety of soifti witiim tiie compass of each key. A speaker may tnere- 
fore render his voice louder, without altering t!ie key ; and we shall always 

NOTE. For many of the observations contained in this preliminary tract 
the author ia iudebtea to tlie writings of Dr. Blair, and to tiie Enc/clcpedia 
Britoxinica. 
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W able 4» give Vnost bod j^ mort preaenriog foree of MMmd, to tint piCck of 
voioe 4o which io coiiTenation we are acciutoaied. Whereas, bj aettiiig oat 
•n our highwt pitch or kejr, we certainly allow onnelvea leas compass, and 
4n likely terrain eiir voice before we have done. We shall fatigoc our 
•ebes, and read with pain ; and whenerer a person speaks with pain to him 
•el^ he ^ also heacd with noin by hik aodieoce. Let us thereiore give the 
roice fiikll strength and swell of sound ; but always pitch it on cur Mdinary 
tpedldng key. It should be a constant rule never to utter a greater quantity 
«* voice than we can afford without pain to ourselves, and without any ex- 
traordinary effort As long as we keep within these bounds, the other organs 
of speech will be H liberty to discharge their several offices with ease ; and 
we shall always have our voice under command. But whenever we tians- 
gress these bounds, we eive up the reins, and have no looffer any manage- 
ment of it. It is a usefuTrule, too, in order to be well beard, to cast our eye 
on some of the mobt distant persons in the company, and to consider ourselves 
as reading to tiiem. We naturally acd mechanically utter our words with 
such a degree of strength, as to muce ourselves be heard by th^ person whom 
we addrew, provided he is within re<ich of our voiceL Asithis is tliecase in 
conversation, it will hold also in reading to others. But let us remember, that 
m readinff as well as in conversation, it is possible to offend by speaking too 
loud. This eztremp hurts the ear, by making the voice come upon it innuiH 
bling, indistinct massc5. 

By thp habit of reading, when vounji^ in a loud and vehement manner, the 
roice becomes fixed in a strainea and unnatnral kev ; and is rendered inca^ 

gable of that variety of elevat^in and depression which constitutes the turn 
armony of utterance, and affoids ease to tlio reader, and pleasure to the an* 
dience. This unnatural piich of the voice, and disaflieeabie monotony are 
most observable in persons who were, taught to reaa in large rooms j who 
were accustomed to stand at too great a distance, when leading to theur tea> 
ehers ; whose inrtnictors were very imperfect in their hearing ; or ^o were 
**iag!it ; by persons who considered loud eapression as the chief requisite la 
forming a good reader. Tliese are circumstances, wluch demand tha jeri* 
Sfm attenfioM of every one to whom the educatioii of youth is commitlMl, 

SECTION II. 
DisUneineu, 

IN the next place to being well heard and dearly understood, distinetnesa 
of articulation contributes more than mere loudness of sound. The quantity 
of sound necessary tu fill even a large ^ace, is smaller than is commonlr 
imagined ; an(*, with distinct articulation, a person with a weak voice wiU 
make it reach further than the strongest voice can reach without it To tliii, 
tlierefore, every reader ought to pay great attention. He roust give every 
■ound wtiidv he utters, its due proportion ; and make every syllable, and eren 
every letter in the word which he pronounces, be heard distinctly ; without 
alnrnng, whispering, or suppresslnff, any of the proper sounds. 

An accurate knowledge of the smiple, elementary sounds of the langaage, 
and a facility in expressing them, are so necessary to distinctness of expres- 
sion, that if the learner's attainments are, in this respect^ imperfect, (and 
many there are in this situation,) it will be incumbent on his teacher to car- 
ry mm back to these primary artieulations : and to suspend his progress, till 
He become perfectly master of tliem. It will be in vain to press him forward t 
with the hope of fonoing a good reorder. If he cannot completely articolatr 
erery elementary sound of the language. 

SECTION ni. 



Due degree qf SlownetiM 




iMuiasr the saeafcig> »nst reader •very iueh pwfermaace fasiiwd an ^^ 
CTBut the cxtrciw fif rt«diM[too littt is mnchm^ 
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errors are more difficult to be corrected. To pronounce witn a pi oper ^ret 
of slowness, and with full and cleiir articulation, is necessary to be studied o> 
all who wisn to become good readers; and it cannot be too much recom 
mended to them. Such a pronunciation gives weight and dignity to the sub 
ject. It is a great assiitance to the voice, by the pauses and rests which ii 
allows the reader more easihr to make ; and it enames the reoder to swell all 
his st)unds, botli witli more force and more harmony 

SECTION IV. 

Propriety of JPranvnciiUum. 

AFTER the fundamental attentions to the pitch and management of th 
oice, to distinct articulation, and to a proper degree of slowness of speech 
what tlie young reader mu&t, in the next place, study, is propriety ofpronuii 
ciation ; or, giving to every word which he utters, that sound which the bes 
usage of the language appropriates to it^ in opposition to broad, Tulgar, o 
provincial pronunciation. This is requisite both for reading intellif^ibTy, atio 
for reading willi correctness and ease. Instructions concerning tliis article 
may be best given by the living teacher. But there is one observation, which 
ii may not be improper here to make. In the English language, every word 
which consists of more syllables than one, has one accented sy liable. -^The 
accent rests sometimes on the vowel, sometimes on the consonant. The 
genius of the language requires the voice to mark tliat syllable by a stronger 

I percussion, and to pass more slightly over the rest. Now. aOier we have 
earned tiie proper seats of these accents, it i^ an important rule, to ^ve every 
word just the same accent in reading, ^as in coftmon discourse. Many per 
sons err in this respect. When they read to others, and with solemnity, tliey 
pronounce, the syllables in a di/Tiirent manner from what they do at other times. 
They dwell upon them, and protract them ; they multiply accents on the same 
wonVi from a mistaken notion, that it gives gravity antl importance to their 
ubject, and adds to the energy of their delivery. Whereas this isone of the 
greatest faults that can be committed in pronunciation ; it makes what is call* 
ed a pompous or moiiiliing manner* and gives an artificial, affected air ta 
readintr, which detracts greatly hotii from its agreeablencss and its impression. 
Slienuan and Walker have published dictionaries, for ascertaininjg the true 
and best pronunciation of the words of our language. By attentively coik 
suiting them, particularly "Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary," the young 
"uuler will be much assisted, in his endeavours to attain a correct pronunca 
tiou of tlie words belonging to the English linguage. ^ 

SECTION V. 

Emphasis, 

BV emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller sound of roice, by which w« 
dist inguish some word or words, on which we design to Uy particular stress, 
and to show how they aifect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the emnha 
tic ivords must be distinguished by a particular tone of voice, as well as dv  
particular stress. On tne right management of the emphasis depends the fife 
of pronunciation. If no emphasis he placed on any >vordSf not only is dis- 
course rendered heavy and lifeless, but the meaning IcA often ambiguous. II 
the emphasis be placed wrong, ive pervert and confound the meaning wholly; 

Emphasis may be divided into the sufperior and tlie inferior emphasis. The 
superior emphasis determines the mea'iing of a sentence, with reference to 
something said before, presupposed by the author as general knou ledge, or 
removes an ambiguity, where a passage may have more senses than one. 
The inferior emphasis' enjorcev, graces, and enlivens, but does not fix, the 
meaning of a«iy passage. 1'he words to which this lutier emphasis is given, 
are in general, such as seem the most important in tlie sentence, or on pUier 
accounts, to merit this distinction. The following passage will terre to ea» 
cuu]»Iify Uic superior emphasis : 

** Of man*s first disobedience, and the fruit 
** Cf that forbidden tree, whose mortal laste 
'^ BrougVit death -into the world, and all our wo,'' &e. 
. ** Sing, httaveniy Muse r* 

Supposing that originally. oUier beings besides men, had diiobeycd thi 

uiiiik.'idA rS\hQ Aloughty, aad thai th« drcujusto: .c« were i<r«U IcnowA te 
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.fi«, tliere wouM fall &a emphasis upoa the ^for& mm'« in the first line; and 
tience, it would read thus : 

'< Of man'« first disolcilience, and the fruit," &c. 

But if it were a notorious truth, that mankind had transgressed in a pecu 
liar manner more than once, the emphasis would fall on first: and the line Ue 
read, 

" Of man's ^rs< disobedience," &c. 

Again, admitting death (as vn» really the case) to have been an unl^^ard 
of and dreadful punishment, brought upon man in conseauence of liis trans 
vression ; 'ontiiat supposition the third line would be reao, 

'' Brought death into the world,** &c. 

But if we were to suppose that mankind knew there was such an eyi? a» 
ieath in other regions, though the place thev inhabited had been free from ii 
d\\ tlieir transgression, Uie hne would run thus : 

'* Brought death into the world,^ &c. 

The superior emphasis findd place in the following short sentence, whic^ 
.admits of four distinct meanings, each oi which is ascertained by the empha 
sis only, 

" Do you ride to town t o-day ?" 

The following examples illustrate th^ature and use of tlie inferior em 
phasis ; 

" Many persons mistake the Zouf, for the practice of yirtue.*' 

" Shall I reward his serrices with falsehood 7 Shall I forget him who can 
not forget me ?" 

" If his principles are/a2«e, no apolo<jy from himself can makelhem rig^JU. 
ff founded in truth, no censure from others can make tliem wrong,** 

" Though deep J yet clear; though gentUyj^ei not ditU; 
" Sfi^g', without rag-«; without o*ct^l<nctng',/Mi/." 

• kfrimd exaggerates a man's virtues; an enemy, his criwiM," 

'* The wise man is happy, wiien he gains his otrn approbation ; the fod» 
•viien he gains WxdXo^ others,'^ 

The superior emphasis, in reading as in speaking, must be determined ei> 
arely by the sense of the passage, and always made akke ; but as to the infe- 
rior emphasis, taste alone seems to have the right of fixing its situation and 
quantity. 

Among the number of persons, who have had proper opportunities of learn- 
mg to reod^ in the best manner it is now taught, very few could be selected, 
who, in a given instance, would use the inferior emphasis alike, either as to 
place or quantity. Some persons, indeed, use scarcely any degree of it : and 
Dtiiers do not scruple to carry it far hejovA any thing to be found in common 
iiseourse ; and even sometimes throw it upon words so very trifling in them- 
•clve$«, that it is evidently done with no other view, than to give a greater va- 
riety to the modulation.* Notwithstanding this diversity of practice, there 
arc'eertainly proper boundaries, within which this emphasis must be restrain- 
ed, in oixlef to make it meet tne approbation of sound judgment and correct 
^sie. vt will doubtless h.ave diifercnt degrees of exertion, according to the 
l^reater or it»ft degree of importance- of the words upon which It operates j 
and there inav be very properly some variety in the use of it: but its applica* 
lion is iict arbttr&ry, depending on the caprice of readers. 

As emphasis often falls on words in dinerent parts of the same sentence. 
•o it is frequently required to be continued, with a little variation, on two, and 
•ometimeft more words together. The following sentences exemplify botn the 

* * By modulation is meant, that pleasing variety ofTOlce, wtiicn ispefcciv- 
tcl in uttering a sentence, and which in its nature, is perfectly distinct from 
empha&is, and tlie tones of emotion and passion. The young reader sh'"""' 
bacirreful to render his motlulation correct and easy ; and, for this P'^JTJJ*;*^ 
Miuuid fonii ii upon flis model efUie most fudicioufe and accurate tv^^^ 
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" nol UUas to the understanding.^ 




cmphalicul 
tliat patheti 

Emphasis, besides its otiier ofhces, is the great regulator of quantity. 
Though thf- quantity of our syllables is fixed, in words separately pronounced, 
yet it 18 mutable, when these words are arranged in sentences; the long being 
changed into short, the short into long, according to the importance of thr 
vi'oro with regard to meaning. Emphasis also, in particular cases, alters tho 
seat of tlie accent. Tiiis is demonstrable from tlie loll j wing examples : " lift 
shall increase, but I shall decrease.^* '* There is a difference between giving 
and yorgiving." ** In this species of composition, piotMibility is much more 
essential than probability." In these examples, ^e emphasis reauires tlie 
accent lo be placed on syllables to which it does not commonly belong. 

In order to acquire the proper management oftlie emphasis, the great rule 
to be given is, that the reuder study to attain a just conception of the force 
and spirit of the sentiments which' he is to pronounce. For to lay tlie em 
pliasis with exact propriety, is a constant exercise of good sense and atten- 
tion. It is far from being an inconsiderable aitaiiunent. It is one of the 
most decisive trials of a true and just taste ; and must arise from feeling de- 
licately ourselves, and from judging accuimtely of what is filtesbto strike the 
feelings of others. 

There is one error against which it is particularly proper to caution the 
learner; namely^ that of multiplying emphatical words too much, and using 
the emphasis indiscriminately. It is only by a prudent reserve and distinc- 
tion in the use of them, that wc can give them any weight. If they recur too 
often ; if a reader attempts to render every thing he expresses, of liigh im- 
portance, by a multitude of strong emphasis, we soon learn to pav little re- 
gard to Uiem. To crowd every sentence with emphatical words, is like crowd- 
ing all the pages of a book with Italic cliaracters : which, as to the effect, is 
just the same as to use no such distinctions at all. 

SECTION VI. 

Tones, 

m 

*l*ONES are different both from emphasis and pauses ; consi8tii\g in the 
notes or variations of sound wliicii we employ, in the expression of our sen- 
f intents. Em pliasis affects particular words and phrases, with a degree oi 
tone, or inflexion of voice; but tones, peculiarly so called, affect seniences, 
paragraphs, and some times the whole of a discourse. 

To show the use and necessity of tones, we need only observe, that the mmd. 
in communicating its ideas, is m a constant state of activity, emotion, or agi- 
tation, from the different effects which those ideas produce in the speaker. 
Now the end of such communication being not merely to lay open the ideas, 
but also the different feelings which the}[ excite in him' who utters them, Uiere 
must be other signs than words, to manifest those feelings ; as words uttered 
in a monotonous manner can represent only a similar state of mind, perfectly 
free from all activity and emotion. As the conimunleation of these internal 
feelings was of much more consequence in our social intercourse, than the 
mere conveyance of ideas^ the Author of our being did not, as in Ibat con- 
reyance^ leave the invention of the language of emotion to man : but im« 
pressed it himself upon our nature, in the same manner as lie has aone with 
regiird to tlie rest of the animal world : all of wluch exjtress their various 
feelings, by various tones. Ours, indeea, from the sujierior rank that we hold, 
are in a high degree more comprehensive : as thepe is not an act oftlie mindi 




„ feeling. IMs chieffv in the proper use 

of these tones, that the life, spirit, beautv, and harmonv oidetivf^ry consist. 

The limits of this introduction do not admit of examples, to iMusfrate (he 
van3ty of tones belonging to the different passions and emotions. We .«hall, 
however, telccl one, which is exV-acted from the beautiful lamentation of Da 
Mtf aner jSaul and Jonatiian* a>u! which wUU In »9mt degree, elucidate whjf 
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mC in the streets of Askelon ; lest the daaghten of the PhilisUiies leioice -, 
lest the daughters of the uncirciunciMd triumph. Ye mountaios t;>f Gilhria, 
let there be no dew nor rain upon yoo, nor fields of oflferings : for there the 
shield of Uie mighty was Tilelv cast away ; the shield of Saul, as thougli he 
had not been anointed with oiL" The first of these divisions, expresses sor- 
row and lamentation ; tKerefore the note is low. The next contains a spiiited 
command, and should be proooonced much higher. The otlier sentence, in 
which he makes a pathetic address to the mountains where his friends had 
been slain, murt be expressed in a note quite different from the two former : 
not so low as the first, nor so higli as the second, but in a manly, firm, luid 
yetnlaintive tone. 

The coiTect and natural langpnage of the emotions is not so difficult to be at- 
tained as most readers seem to imagine. If ,we enter into the spirit of tiie au- 
thor's sentiments, as well as 12 U> the meaning of his words, we siiall not fail 
U> deliver the words in properljr varied tones. For t^icre are few people, who 
speak English without a provincial note, that have not an accurate use ol 
Umes, when they utter tlieir sentiments in earnest discourse. And the reason 
that tlicy have not the same use of them in readmg aloud thic sentiments ol 
otiiers, may te traced to the very defective and crroneons method in which 
tlie art of reading is tau<rht ; wn^rebv ail the various, natural, expressive 
tones of speech are suppressed ; and a few artificial, opjneanmg reading 
notes, are substituted for them. 

But when we recommend to readers, an attentio t tone and language 

of emotions, we must be understood to do it with proper limitation. Modera- 
tion is necessary in this point, as it is in otlier thmgs. For when the readina 
becomes stnctly imitative, it asumes a theatrical manner, and must be liigh- 
ly improper, as well as give offence to the hearers ; because it is inconsistent 
with that delicacy and modesty which are indispensable on such occasions. 
IMie 8{)eaker who delivers his own emotions, must bo sti posed to be more 
vivid and animated tiian would be proper in the person who relates them at 
second hand. * 

We shall conclude this section with the following rule for the tones that 
indicate the passions and emoiions : " In reading, let all your tones of ex- 
pression be borrowed from those c^ common speech, but, in some degree, 
more faintiv characterized. Let those tones which signify any disagreeable 
passion of tlie mind, be »titl more faint tlian those whicii . indicate agn^^cable 
emotions : and on ill occasions preserve yourselves from beinjg so far affected 
with tht> subject, as to be unable to proceed through it, with that easy and 
masberiy mai>ner, wliich has its good effects in this, t well as In ev^ry otiier 
ail." 

SECTION VII. 
Pauses, 

PAUSES, or rests, m speaking or reading, are a total cessation of the voice, 
during a precentible, tmd, in many cases, a measurable space of time. 
I'auses are equally nercssary to the speaker and tlia hearer. To the speak- 
er, that he may take breath, witbout wliich he cannot proceed far in dclive- 
rv ; and that he may, by these temnorary rests, relieve the organs of speech 
which otherwise would be soon tired by coctinusd action ; to the hearer, that 
ihe ear, also, may be relieved from the fatigue which it would otherwise endure 
*W>m a continuity of sound ; and that the unde\'standing may have suQcien/ 
ame to mark the distinction of sentences, and their several members. 

Tliere are two kinds of pauses: first, emphatical pauses : and next, <ttch as 
mark the distinctions of sense. An emphatical pause is generally made after 
sometJiing has been said of peculiar rocimeot, and on which we desire to fix the 
hearer's attention. Sometimes, before such a thing is said, we usher it in with 
a pause of this nature. Such pauses have the same effect as a strong em- 
phasis ; and are subject to the same rules ; especially to the caution of not 
lepeating \^em too frequently. For as they excite uncommon attention, and 
of course raise cxpectaUon, if the importance of the matter be not fully an* 
•weraMe to such expectation, they occasion disappointment and disgust. 
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and difficult articles of delivery. In ail reading, the manasdhetit.of tiia 
breath requires a good deal of care, so as not to obfiffe us to diriae words froift 
one another, which have so intimate a connexion, Uiatthey ou^nt to be pro 
nounced with the same breath, and witliout the least separation. Many a 
sentence is miserabiy mangled, and tlie force of the emphasis totally lost, by 
divisions being made in the wrong place. To avoid t)ia% every one,' wtiile he 
is reading, should be very careful to provide a full supply orbreatli for what 
he IS to ultcr. It is a great mistake toimagine, that Uie breath must be draivn 
. only at the end of a period, when Uie voice is allowed to fall. It may easily 
be gatltercd at the intervals of the period, when the voice is suspended only 
for a moment ; and, by tliis management, one may always have a sutBcieni 
stock for carrying on the longest sentence, without improper interruptions. 

Pauses m read:ng must generally be foimed upon t!ie manfier tn uliich we 
utter ourselves in ordinary, sensible convorspUon ; and not upon the stiff arti- 
ficial maimer, which is acquire from reudin^ books according to the common 
punctuation. It will by no means be sufficient to attend to Uie points used 
m printing ; fbf tliese are far from marking all the pauses which ought to be 
made in reading. A mechanical attention to these resting places, has perhaps 
been one cause of monotony, by leading the reader to a similar toiif* at every 
stop, and a uniform cadence a:t every period. Tlie primarj^ use of j)oints, fs 
. to assist the reader m discemingthe grammatical construction ; and it is onU 
as a secondary object, that they regul&te its pronunciation. On this hea<{, 
the following tlireciion may be of use: ''Thoucli in reading, great attention 
should be paid to the stops, yet a greater should be given to the sense; and 
their correspondent times occasionally lengthened beyond what is usual in 
common speech. 

To rentier pauses pleasing and eicpressive, they must not only be made in 
the right place, but also accompanied with a proper tone of voice, by ivhicii 
the nature of these pauses is intimated, much more than bjr the length* of them, 
wliich can seldom be exactly measured. Sometimes it is only a slight anu 
simple suspenaion of voice tliat is proper; sometimes a degree of cadence in 
the voice is required ; and sometimes that peculiar tone and cadence whidi 
denote the sentence to be finislied. In all thece cases, we are to regulate our 
selves by attending to the manner in which nature teaches us to speak, when 
engaged in real and earnest discourse ivitli otliers. The following scntenea 
exemplifies tMe axispending and the closing pauf es : " Hope, the baWn of life, 
soot lies us under every misfortune." The first and second pauses are accom- 
pan-icd by an inflection of voice, that gives the hearer an expectation of some- 
tiling further to complete the sense: the infiection attending Uie vhird pause 
signifies tliat the sense is completed. 

The preceding example is an illustration of the suspending pause, in Its 
aimpic state: the foliowhig instance exhibits that pause with a degree of ca- 
dence in the voice : *' If cunleht cannot remove the disquietudes cf mankin i, 
it will at least alleviate them." 

The suspending pause is often, in the same sentence, attended with bolii 
the rising and the falling inflection of voice ; as will be seen in this example : 
"M(derateexercise\ and habitual temperance', strengthen the constitution.'** 
^ As the suspending pause may be thus attended witli bot h the rising and the fall* 
ing inflection, it isUiesamewith regard to Uie closinor pause: itadmitsofboUi. 
The falling infleetion generally accompanies it ; butU is notunfVequenUy con« 
nected with the rising inflection. Interrogative sentences, for instance, are o(Un 
terminated in this manner: as, "Am I ungrateful'?" **Is he in eamesC?" 

But where a sentence is begun by an interrogative pronoim or adverb, it Is 
eommonly terminated by tlie falling inflection . as, "What has he gained by 
his folly 1^ « Who will assist lum^?" "Where is the messenger* 7* "When 
did he arrive^ ?'» 

When two questions are united in one sentence, and connected by the eon 
inaction or, the first takes the rising, tiie second the faUingiinflection: u^ 
^ Does his conduct support discipline, or destroy it^ V* 

The rising and fallmg inflection! must not be confounded with emphasii. 



* Tlie rising inflection is denoted by the acute s the (allinfft V}'the crtfe aMeo^ 
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Th(M^ ^7 ma^ often eotncide, they are, in tlieir nature, oerfeetly dktinet. 
Cmptiafit tometimes controls those inftcctions. 

7 he regular application of the ri.sing and falling inflections, confers to much 
beauty oa expression, and is so ntcescary to be studied by tne young reader, 
that we shall insert a few more examples, to induce him to pay greater at- 
tention to the subject. In these instances, all the inflections are not marked^ 
Such only are distinguislied, an are most striking, and will best serve to ihovr 
(he reader their utility and importance. 

'* MiuiufactQre«i\ trade\ and agriculture', certainly employ more than ninft" 
teen parts in twenty of the human species.'' 

" lie who resigns tlie world, has no temptation to envy*, hatred*. malice\ 
angci'' ; but is in constant poRsession of a serene miml ; he who follows the 
pleasures of it, which arc, in tiitir very natiut!, disuppcinting, is in constant 
search of care , solicitude', remorse', and coDfusion\*' 

'* To advise the ignorant, relieve the Bcedy\ coiuHirt the afflicted', are du- 
ties that fa!) in onr way almost every day of our lives." 

" Those evil spirits, who, by long custom, have contracted in the body ha* 
bits of lust' and sensuality^ ; malice', and revenge^ ; an arcrrion to every 
thing that is gond\ yist\ luid laudable , are naturally seasoned and prepared 
for pain and misery.'* 

" I am persuaded, that neither death', nor life* ; nor angels', nor principali- 
ties', nor powers^ ; nor things present'. Lor thin^ to come^ ; nor height', nor 
ilepth^ : nor any other creature, shall be able to separate^ns from the love 
rf Gotf.*' 

The reader who would wish to see a minute and ingenious investigation vt 
tlie nature of these inflections, nnd the rn!cs by which they are governed, may 
copsoli Walker's Elements of Elocution. 

SECTION VIII. 

Jilanner of reading Verse. 

WHEN we are reading verse, there is a peculiar difliculty in making th« 
f*nscs justly. The difliculty arises from the melody of verse which dictates 
to the ear pauses or rests of its own ; and to adjwtt and compound these pro- 
perly with tlte jiauscs of the sense, so as neither to hurt the ear, nor offend 
the understandmg, is so very nice a matter, that it is no wonder we so 
seldom meet wttli good readers of poetry. Th^re arc two kmds of pauses 
that belong to the melody of verse i one is the pause at the end of the line ; 
and the othei, tiie cssural pause in or near the middle of it. With regard tp 
the pause at the end of the line, which marks that strain or Verse to be flnlsh- 
ed, rhyme renders this always sensible ; and in some measure compels u« to 
observe it in our pronunciation. In respect to blank verse, we ought also to 
lead it so us to make every line sensible to the ear ; for, what is the use of 
melody, or for wliat end nas the poet composed in versc^ if, in reading his 
lines, we suppress his nnmhers, by omitting the flnal pause ; and degrade 
thtei, by our pronunciation, into ikiere prose ? At the same time that we at- 
tend to this pause, every appearance of sing-song and tone, must be carefully 
guarded again>t. The close of the line where it makss no pause in the mean- 
ing, ought not to be marked by such a tone ais is used in fmishing a sentence ; 
but, without eitlier fall or elevation of the voice, it should be denoted only 
by so sliglit a suspension of sotmd, as majr distingiush tlie passage from OM 
line to another, without miuring tne meaning. 




Tliis, which it called thectesural pause, may fall, in English heroic verse, after 
the 4tb, 6th, 6th, or 7th, syllable in the line. liVnere the verse is po construct- 
ed, tliat this cesnral paitse coincides witli the slightest pause or dividon in the 
teiwft yt hff libe can here ad easily ; as in the two first verses of Pope's Messiah : 

" Ye nymphs of Solyma^* ! begin the song ; 

** To heav'nly themes^ soblimer strains belong.** 

But if it should happen that words which have so strict^ and intimate a con 
Bcxion, as not to bear even a momentary separation, are divided from one r 
%f cf by thij f *nn il }.'.u«., wr lhti» \\t\ a s^tiI •! ttiVil« bctHton l^* 
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and the mrnaA, which rencien it diAcah to read meh lines humimionAfw 
The rale of proper pronimciatioii in nich caMi. ii to regavd onlf the pawe 
which tlM •eoae forms : and to read Uie line aeeordinglv. The neglect of the 
cmaral pause may make the line sound somewliat unnannoniously ; bat tlie 
tffect would be moch Worse, if the sense were saciiiiced to the sound. Fof 
JBStancei in the followinf^ lines of Milton ; 

'* Wliat in me is darl^ 

" Illumine ; what is low, raise and sapport" 

The sense clearly dictates the pause after tttiimine, at the end of the 8d sylla* 
ble, which in reading, ou^ht to be made accordingly: though, if the melody 
only were to be reganied. tUumine should be connected viUi what follows^ and 
the pause not made till the fomtli or sixUi syllable. So in the (bliowing line 
of Pope's Epistle to Dr. Arbotl^inot. 

" I sit, with sad civility I read.*' 

The ear plainly points out the caesural pause as falling after sad, the 4tn syl* 
lable. out it would be Terv bad reading to make any pause there, so as to 
separate sad and cwUihj, The sense admits of no otliei pause than after tbr 
second syllable sU, wlucb therefore must be the only pause made in reading 
this part of tlie sentence. 

, Tnere. is another mode of dividing some verses, by introducinp[ what may 
be called demi-ccsuras, which require very slight pauses ; aui wiuch the reap 
dor sliottld manage with jud^ent, or he will be apt to fall into an affected 
sing-song mode of pronouncmg veiscs of tliis kind. The following lines ezp 
amplify the demi-ossura : ^ 

" Warms' in the sun", lefitshes' in the breeze, 
'* Glows' m the starv'', and blossoms' in tlic trees ; 
" Lives' through nil life" ; extends' through all extent^ 
" Spreads^ unaivided", operates' unspent.^ 

Before the conclusion of this mtroduct*.on^ the compiler takes tJie ISbertf 
to reeommeua to teachers, to exercite their pupils in discovering and explr ' 



ingthe emphatic words and the proper tones and pauses, of every portion a» 
siirned them to read, previously to their beiug called out to tlie performance. 
Tiiese prcparatorv lessons, in which they should be refpilarly examined, will 
improve their jui&ment and taste: prevent the practice of readinsr ^^-"^ - 
attention to the subject ; ano' estabLrii a habit of readily disoovcriiig ttiC 
\$g, tasctg and beauty of what they pcnibfl. 
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nUCCT SENTENCES A5D PARACKAFUS. 



SECTION I. 

r| n *IGENCE, industry, and proper improvement cf timet 
■-^ are material duties of the youiig. 

The acquisition of knowledge is one of the most honour- 
al)le occupations cf youth. 

Wlralever useful ^or engaging endowments we possess, vir- 
tue Is requisite, in order to their shining with proper lustre. 

Virtuous youth gradually brings forward accomplished and 
nourishing manhood. 

Sincerity and truth form the basis of every virtue. 

t)isappomtments and distress are oflen blessings in dis- 
guise. 

Change and alteration form the very essence of the world. 

True happiness is of a retired nature and an enemy to pomp 
and noise. 

In order to acquire a capacity for happiness, it must be our 
first study to rectify inward disorders. 

Whatever purifies, fortifies also the heart 

From our eagerness to grasp, we strangle and destroy 
pleasure. 

'A temperate spirit, and moderate expectations, are excellent 
safeguards of the mind, in this uncertain and changing state. 

Tliere is nothing, except simplicity of intention, and purity 

N OTE. —In ihc first chaotcr, the compilcr'has C3(hibited sentences in a greai 
rariety of construction, ana iv all the diversity of punctuation. If vrcU proc* 
liwd upon^ he presumes they will fully prepare the young reader for Utt 
various pauses, uiflectiuns, &p.d modulations of voice, nhich thr enccctdlcg 
pivtt'N rtciuiie. 

B 
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of principle^ that can stand tlie test of near approach and strict 
examination. 

The value of any possession is to be chiefly estimated, by 
the relief which it can bring us in the time of our greatest need. 

No person who has once yielded up the government of his 
mind, and given loose rein to his desires and passions, can tell 
how far they may carry him. 

Tranquillity of mind is always most likely to be attained, 
when the business of the world is tempered witli thoughtful 
and serious retreat. 

He who would act like a wise man, and build his house on 
the rook, and not on the sand, should contemplate human life, 
not only in the sunsiune, but in the shade. 

Let usefulness and beneficence, not ostentation and vanity, 
direct the train of your pursuit?. 

To maintain a steady and unbroken mind, amidst all the 
shocks of the world, marks a great and noble spirit. 

Patience, by preserving composure within, resbts the im* 
pression which trouble makes from without. 

Compassionate atfections, even when they draw tears from 
our eyes for human misei^, convey satisfaction to the heait* 

They who have nothing to give, can often afibrd relief to 
others, by imparting what tliey feel. 

Our ignorance of what is to come, and of what is really 
good or evil, should correct anxiety about worldly success. 

The veil which covers from our sight the eveuts of succeed- 
ing years, is a veil woven by the hand of mercy. 

The best preparation for all the uncertainties of futurity, 
consists in a well-ordered mind, a good conscience, and a 
cheerful submission to the will of heaven. 

SECTION 11. 

THE chief misfoitunes that befall us in life, can be traced 
to some vices or follies which we have committed. 

Were we to survey the cliambers of sirkness and distress, 
we should often find them peopled with *- d .victims of intern* 
perance and sensuality, and with the children of vici jus indo 
fence and sloth. 

To be wise in our own eyes, to be wise in the opinion of 
the world, and to be wise in the sight of our Creator, are three 
things so %rery differefit, a^s rarelv to coincide. 

Man, in bis highest earthly glory, is but a reed floating on 
.e stream of time, and forced to follow every new direction 
of the current. 

'J'he corrupted temper and the guilty passions of the bad» 
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firustrate the effect of every advantage which the worl J confers 
on them. 

The external misfortunes of life-, disappointinente, poverty, 
and sickness, are light in comparison of those inward distreffdes 
of mind, occasioned by folly, by passion, and by guilt. 

No station is so high, no power so great, no character s<J 
unblemished, as to exempt men from the attacks of rashness, 
malice, or envy. 

Moral and religious instruction derives its efficacy, not so 
much from what men are taught to know, as from what they 
are brought to feel. 

He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and yet 
has no feeling for the high objects of religiouj no heart to ad- 
mire and 9dore the great Father of the universe, has reason to 
distrust the truth and delicacy of his sensibilitj'. 

When, upon rational and sober enquiry, we have establlsh- 
* cd our principles, let us not suffer them to be shaken by the 
Bcoflfe of the licentious, or the cavils of the sceptical. 

When we observe any tendency to treat religion or morals 
with disrespect and levity, let us hold it to be a sure indicatloa 
of a perverted understanding, or a depraved heart. 

Everj^ degree of guilt incurred by yielding to temptation, 
tends to debase the mind, and to weaken the generous and 
benevolent principles of human nature. 

Luxury, pride, and vanity, have frequently as much influ- 
ence in corrupting the sentiments of the great, as ignorance, 
. bigotry, and prejudice, have in misleading the opinions of the 
multitude. 

Mixed as the present state is, reason anrl religion pro- 
jpounce that, generally, if not alu'ays, there is more happi* 
itess than misery, more pleasure than pain, in the condition 
of man. 

Society, when formed, requires distinctions of property, 
diversity of conditions, subordination of ranks, and a multi« 
plicity of occupations, in order to advance the general good. 

That the temper, the sentiments, the morality, and, in 
general, the whole conduct and character of men, are influ- 
enced by the example and disposition of the persons with whom 
they associate, is a reflection whicn has long since passed into 
a proverb, and been ranked among the standing maxims of 
human wisdom, in all ages of the world. 

SECTION in. 

THE desire of improvement discovers a liberal mind, and 
b connected with many accomplishments, and many virtu^^ 
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Innocence confers ease and freedom on the mind ; and 
leaves it open to every pleasing sensation. 

Moderate and simple pleasures relish higli with the tem- 
perate : In the midst of his ^«iaied rednementSy the voluptuarj 
languishes. 

Gentleness corrects whatever is offensive in our manners ; 
and, by a constant train of humane attentions, studies to aile 
viate the burden of rommon misery. 

That gentleness which is the characteristic of a good man, 
nas, like every .other virtue, its seat in the heart ; and, let me 
add, notliing except what flo^vs from the heart, can render 
even external manners truly pleasing. 

Virtue, to become either vigorous or useful, must be ha- 
bitually active : not breaking forth occasionally veith a tran- 
sient lustre, like the blaze of a comet ; but regular in its re- 
turns, like the light of day : not like the aromatic gale which 
sometimes feasts the sense; but like the ordinary bi'eeze, 
which purifies the air, and renders it healthful. 

The happiness of every man depends more upon the state 
of his own mind, than upon any one external circumstance : 
nay, more than upon all external things put together. 

In no station, in no period, let us think ourselves secure 
from the dangers which spring from our passions. Every 
age, and every station they beset ; from youth to gray hairS| 
and from the peasant to the prince. 

Riches and pleasures are the chief tempt&f'ons to criminal 
de*»ds. Yet those riches, when obtained, n^y very possibly 
overwhelm us with unforeseen miseries. Those pleasures 
may cut short our health and life. 

He who is accustomed to turn aside from the world, and 
commune with himself in retirement, will, sometimes at least, 
hear tlie truths which the multitude do not tell him. A more 
sound instructor will lift his voice, and awaken within the 
heart those latent suggestions, which the world had overpow 
ered and suppressed. 

Amusement often become^ the business, instead of the re- 
laxation, of young persons : it is then highly pernicious. 

He that waits for an opportunity to do much at once, may 
breathe out his life in idle wishes ; and regret, in the last hour, 
his useless intentions and barren zeal. 

The spirit of true religion breathes mildness and affability. 
It gives a native unaffected ease to tlie behaviour. It Is social, 
kind, and cheerful ; far removed from that gloomy and illibe< 
f 9I superstition, which clouds the brow, sharpens the temper^ 
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dejects the spirit, and teaches men to fit themselves for 
another wontd, bj neglecting the coi:ccrns of this. 

Reveal none of the secrets of Uij friend. Be faithful to 
his interests. Forsake him not in dau^r. Abhor the tliought 
of acquiring any advantage by his prejudice. 

Man, always prosperous, would be giddy and insolent ; al- 
ways afflicted, would be sullen or despondent. Hopes and 
fears, joy and sorrow, are. therefore, so blended in his life, as 
both to give room for worldly pursuits, and to recall, froa: time 
to time, the admonitions of conscience, 

SECTION IV. 

TIME once past never returns : the moment which is lost, 
b lost forever. 

There is nothing on earth so stable, as to assure us of un- 
disturbed rest ; nor so powerful as to atford us constant pro- 
tection. 

The house of feasting, too often becomes an avenue to the 
house of mourning. Short, to the licentious, is the interval 
between them. 

It is of great importance to us, to form a proper estimate "of 
human Ufe.; without either loading it with imaginary evils, or 
expecting from it greater advantages tiiaii it is able to yield. 

Among all our corrupt passions, there is a strong and inti- 
mate connexion. When any one of them is adopted into our 
family, it seldom quits until it has fathered upon usali its kindred. 

(•harity, like the «m, brightens every object on which it 
shines ; a censorious disposition casts every character into the 
darkest shade it will bear. 

Many men mistake the love, for the practice, of virtue ; and 
are not so much good men, as the friends of goodness. 

Crenuine virtue has a language that speaks to every heart 
throughout the world. It is a language which is understood 
(>y alL In every region, every climate, the homage paid to it 
it the same. In no one sentiment were ever mankind mor« 
generally agreed. 

Thi» appearances of our security are frequently deceitful. 

When our sky seems most settled and serene, in some un« 
observed quarter gathers the little black cloud in which the 
temp^t fennents, and prepares to discharge itself on our head. 

The man of true fortitude may be compai'ed to the castle 
bailt oh a rock, which defies the attacks of the surrounding 
waters : the man of a feeble and timorous spirit, ta a hnt 
placed on the shore, which evmy windjdiaJces, and every wav* 
overflow!. 
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Nothing 18 80 inconsistent with self-possession ^as violenl 
anger. It overpowers reason ; confounds our ideas ; distorts 
the appearance, and blackens the colour of every object. By 
the storms which it raises within, and by the mischiefs which 
it occasions witliout, it generally brings on the passionate and 
revengeful man, greater misery than he can bring on the ob- 
ject of his resentment. 

The palace of virtue has, in all agies, been represented as 
placed on the summit of a hill ; in the ascent of which, labour 
is requisite, and difficulties are to be surmounted ; and where 
a conductor is needed, to direct our way, and to aid our steps. 

In judging of othera, let us always think the best, and em- 
ploy the spirit of charity and candour. But in judguig of 
ourselves, we ought to be exact and severe. 

Let him who desires to see others happy, make haste to give 
while his gift can be enjoyed ; and remember, that every mo- 
ment of delay takes away something from the value of hif 
benefaction. And let him who proposes his own happiness 
reflect, that while he forms his purpose, the day rolls on, and 
*' the ni5ht cometh when no man can work." 

To sensual persons, hardly any thing is what it appears to 
be ; and what idatters most is always farthest from reality. 
There are voices which sing around them ; but whose strains 
allure to ruin. There is a banquet spread, where poison b in 
^very dish. There is a couch which invites them to repose ; 
but to slumber upon it, is death. 

If we would judge whetlier a man is really happy, it is not 
solely to his houses and lands, to his equipage and his retinue 
we are to look. Unless we could see fartlier, and discern 
what joy, or what bitterness, his heart feels, we can pronounce 
little concerning him. 

The book is well written ; and I have perused it with plea- 
sure and profit It shows, first, that tnie devotion is rational 
and well founded ; next, that it is of tlie highest importance to 
every other pa«t of religion and virtue » and lastly, that it is 
most conducive to our happiness. 

There is certainly no greater felicity, than to be able to look 
back on a life usefully and virtuously empkiyed ; to trace our 
own progress in existence, by such tokens as excite neither 
shame nor sorrow. It ought, therefore, to be the care ol 
those who wish to pass their last hours with comfort, to lay up 
such a. treasure of pleasing ideas, as shall support the exr 
pen^s of that tiraei which is to depend wholly upon the fand 
already airquircd. 
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SECTION V. 

WHAT avails the show of external liberty, to one who hts 
lost the government of himself I 

He that cannot live well to-day, (says Martial,) will be lesi 
qualified to live well to*morrow. 

Can we esteem that man prosperous, who is raised to a 
situation which flatters his passions, but which corrupts his 
principles, disorders his temper, and finally oversets his 7tr« 
tue? 

What misery does the vicious man secretly endure ! — ^Ad- 
versity ! how blunt are all the arrows of thy quiver, in com* 
parison with those of guilt ! 

When we have no pleasure in goodness, we may with ce^ 
tainty conclude the reason tc be, that our pleasure is all de- 
rived from an opposite quarter. 

How strangely are the opinions of men altered, by a change 
in their condition ! 

How many have had reason to be thankful, for being dis- 
appointed in designs wliich they earnestly pursued, but which 
if successfully accomplished, they have afterwards seen !^ ould 
have occasioned their ruin ! 

What are the actions which afford in the remembrance a 
rational satisfaction ? Are they ^e pursuits of sensual plea- 
sure, the riots of jollity, or the displays of show and vanity ? 
No : I appeal to your hearts, my friends, if what you recollect 
with most pleasure, are not the innocent, the virtuous, the 
honourable parts of your past life. 

The present employment of time should frequently be an 
object of thought. About what are we now busied ? What is 
the ultimate scope of our present pursuits and cares ? Can we 
jusfify them to ourselves? Are* they likely to produce any 
thing that will survive the moment, and brmg foith some fruit 
for futurity ? 

Is it not strange, (says an ingenious writer,) that some per- 
sons should be so delicate as not to bear a disagreeable pic- 
ture in the house, and yet, by their behaviour, force every face 
they -see about them, to wear the gloom of uaeashiess and dis* 
content 1 

If we are now in health, peace, and safety ; without any 
particular or uncommon evils to aiSlict our condition ; whal 
more can we reasonably look for in this vahi and uncertain 
world ! Hew little can the greatest prosperity add to such a 
ftate t Will any future situation ever make us happy,, if now, 
with 80 few causes of grief, we imagine ourselves miserable ? 
The evil lies 'ux the state of our Hund, not in our condftioa <* 
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fortune : and by no alteration of circumstances is it likely to be 
remedied. 

When the love of unwarrantable pleasures, and of viciousp 
companions, is allowed to amuse young persons, to engross 
their time, and to stir up their passions, the day of ruin, — let 
them take heed, and beware ! the day of irrecoverable ruia 
begins to draw nigh. Fortune is squandered ; health is bro« 
ken ; friends are offended, affronted, estranged ; aged parentSy 
perhaps, sent afflicted and mourning to the dust. 

On whom does time hang so heavily, as on the slothful and 
lazy ? To whom are the hours so lingering 1 Who are so of\en 
devoured with spleen, and obliged to fly to every expedient, 
ivhich can help them to get rid of themselves ? Instead of pro- 
educing tranquillity, indolence produces a fretful restlessness 
of mind ; gives rise to cravings which are never satisfied ; 
nourishes a sickly, effeminate delicacy which sours and cor- 
rupts every pleasure. 

SECTION VI. 

W lil have seen the husbandman scattering his seed upon the 
furrowed ground ! It springs up, is gathered into his bainSF, 
and crowns his labours with joy a'nd plenty. Thus the man 
who distributes his fortune with generosity and prudence. Is 
amply repaid by the gratitude of those whom he obliges, by 
the approbation of his own mind, and by the favour of Hea- 
ven. 

Temperance, by fortifying the mind and body, leads to 
happiness ; intemperance, by enervating them, ends generally - 
in misery. 

Title and ancestry render a good man more illustrious ;, but 
an ill one, mose contemptible. Vice is infamous, though in 
a prince ; and virtu 3 honourable, though iti a peasant 

An elevated genius, employed in little things, appears (to 
use the similie of Longinus) like the sun in his evening de- 
tdination : he remits his splendour, but retains Lis magnitude ^ 
and pleads more, though be dazzles less. 

If envious people w^re to ask tliemselves, whether they 
would exchange Uieir entire situations with the persons en- 
vied, (I mean their minds, passions, notions, as well as tlielr 
persons, fortunes, and dignities,)-— I presume tlie self-love, 
common to humam nature, would generally make then prefinr 
their own condition. ' 

We have obliged some persons : — ^very well I — what would 
we have more ? Is not the consciousness of doing good| a Biif* 
'^cient reward ? 
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Dd not burt yoursekes or others, by the pursuit of plei* 
Rire. Consult .your whole nature. Consider yourselves not 
only aa sensitive, but as rational beings ; not only as ratiotUAl, 
but social ; not only as social, but immortal. 

Art thou poor? — Showthjrself active and industrious, pease- 
ftble and contented. Art thou wealthy ? — Show thyself bebe* 
ficent and charitable, condescending and humane. 

Tliough religion removes not all the evils of life ; thougb it 
promises no continuance of undisturbed prosperity, (which la- 
deed it were not salutary for man always to enjoy,) yet, ii it 
mitigates the evils which necessarily belong to our state, it 
may justly be said to give *' rest to them who labour and w*e 
heavy laden." 

What a smiling aspect does the love of parents and chil- 
dren, of brothers and sisters, of friends and relations, give to 
every surrounding object, and every returning day ! With 
what a lustre does it gild even the small habitation, where this 
placid intercourse dwells ! where such scenes of heart^felt sa- 
tisfaction succeed uninterruptedly to one another ! 

How many clear marks of benevolent intention appear 
every where around us I What a profusion cf bSaui/ aau 
ornament is poured forth on the face of nature i What a mag- 
nificent spectacle presented to the view of man ! What supply 
contrived for his wants ! What a variety of objects set 
before him, to gratify his senses, to employ his under- 
standing, to entertain his imagination, to cheer and gladden 
his heart ! 

Thejiope of future happiness is a perpetual source of con- 
solation to good men. Under trouble, it soothes their minds ; 
dmidst temptation, it supports their virtue ; and, in their dying 
moments, enables them to say, '' O death ! where is thy stingl 
grave I where is thy victory ?" 

SECTION VII. 

AGESILAUS, king of Sparta, being asked, «< What things 
he thought most proper for boys to learn," answered, ^ These 
^hich they ought to practise when they come to be men.'* 
A wiser than Agesilaus has inculcated the same sentiment; 
^^ Train up a child in the xvay he should go, and when he is 
old he wi.i not depart from it." 

An Italian philosopher expressed in his motto, that << Ume 
was his estate." An ^estate indeed, which will produce no- 
ihing without cultivation ; but which will always abundantly 
repay the labours of industiy, and satisfy the most extensive 
desires, if uo part of it be suffered to lie waste by negUgencs*- 
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to be oremin with noxious plants, or laid out for show rather 
than use. 

When Aristotle wns asked, << What a man could gain bj 
telling a falsehood," he replied, '< Not to be credited when h% 
speaks the truth," 

L' Estrange, in his Fables, tells us that a number of frolic- 
some bojs were one day watching frogs, at the side of a pond ; 
and that, as any of them put their heads above the water, they 
pelted tliem down again with stones. One of the frogs, ap« 
pealing to the humanity of tlie boys, made thisistriking obser« 
vation ; '< Children, you do not consider, that though this may 
be sport to you, it is death to us." 

Sully, the great statesman of France, always retained at 
his table, in his most prosperous da^^s, the same frugality to 
which he had been accustomed in early life. He was fre- 
quently reproached, by the courtiers, for his simplicity ; but he 
used to reply to them,- in the wonis of an ancient philoso- 
pher : <' If the guests are men of sense, tliere is sufficient for 
them ; if they are not, I can very well dispense with their 
company." 

Socrates, though primarily attentive to the culture of his 
mind, was not negligent of his external appearance. His 
cleanliness resulted from those ideas of order and decency, 
which governed all his actions; and the care which he took of 
his health, frorh his desire to preserve his i^ind free and 
tranquil. 

Eipinently pleasing and honourable was the friendship be- 
tween David and Jonathan. " I am distressed for thee, my 
brother Jonathan," said the plaintive and surviving David ; 
" very pleasant hast thou been to me : thy love for me was 
wondeiful ; passing the love of women." 

Sir Philip Sidney, at the battle near Zutphen, was wounded 
by a musket ball, which broke the bone of bis thigh. He waf 
carried about a mile and a half, to the camp; and being faint 
with the loss of blood, and probably parche<i with thirst 
thix)ugh the heat of the weather, he called for drink. It was 
immediately brought to him; but as he was putting the vessel 
to his mouth a poor wounded soldier, who happened at that 
instant to be carried by him, lookel) up to it with wishful eyes^ 
The gallant and generous Sidney took the bottle from kis 
mouth, and delivered it to the soldier, saying, *•' Thy necessi- 
ty is yet greater than mine." 

Alexander the Great demanded of a pirate, whom he hud 
taken, by what right he infested the seas? <<By the same 
right," replied he, << that Alexander enslaves the world, 
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But I am calted a robber, because I have onlf one miall ves- 
sel ; and he is styled a conqueror, because he commands great 
fleets and armies." ; We too often judge of men bj the splen- 
dour, and not by the merit of their actions. 

Antonius Pius, the Roman Emperor, was an amiable and 
good man. When any of his courtiers attempted to inflame 
him with a passion for military glory, he used to aubwer : 
^ That he more desired the preservation of one subject, than 
the destruction of a thousand enemies.'^ 

Men are too oflen ingenious in making themselves miscrv 
bie, by aggravating to their own fancy, beyond bounds, all ti.e 
evils which they endure. They compare tiiemselves with 
none but those whom they imagine to be more happy ; and 
complain, that upon them alone has fallen the whole load of 
human sorrows. Would they look wkh u more impartial eye 
on the world, they would see themselves surro'anded with suf- 
ferers ; and find tliat they are only drinking out of that mixed 
cup, which providence has prepared for all. '^ I will restore 
thy daughter again to life," said an eastern sage to a prince 
who grieved immoderately for the loss of a beloved child, 
<< provided thou art able to engrave on her tomb, the names 
of three persons who have never mournedi" The prince 
made enquiry after such persons ; but fpund the inquiry vain« 
and was silent* 

SECTION THI. 

HE that hath n6 rule over his own spirit, !s like a city that 
Is broken down, and without walls. 

A soft answer turneth away wrath ; but grievous words stir 
up anger. 

Better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a stalled ox, 
and hatred therewith. 

Pride goeth before destruction ; and a haughty spirit before 
a fall. 

Hear counsel, and receive instruction, that thou mayest be 
truly wise. 

Faithful are the wounds of a friend; but the kisses of an 
enemy are deceitful. • Open rebuke, is better than secret love. 

Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit? There is more 
hope of a fuol than of htm. 

He tliat is slow to anger, is better than the mighty ; and he 
tiiat ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a city. 

He that bath pity en the poor, lendetli to the Lord; that 
which he hath givCb, will he pay him again* 
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ir thine enemj be hnngiy^ give biiii bread to est ; and if he 
be tiiirsty, gire his: wder to drink. ^ 

He that planted the ear, shall he not bear? He that fomied 
the eje, shall he not see ? 

I have been young, and nowlamold ; yet have I never seen 
tfie righteous torsaken, nor his seed bt^^ng bread. 

It is better to be a door-keeper in the boose of the Lord^ 
than to dwell in the tents of wickedness. 

I have seen the wicked In great po%ver ; and spreadlnghira* 
self like a green bay-tree. Yet he passed away ; I sought him« 
but he could not be found. 

Happy Is the man that Andetb wisdom. Length of da^ 
13 in her right hand ; and in her led hand, riches and ho* 
ngur : her \vays are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
are peace. 

How good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell to* 

gether in unity ! It is like precious ointment ; like the dew ol 

IIermon,and the dew that defended upon the mountains of Zion* 

' The sluggard will not plough by reason of the cold ; he shall 

therefore beg in harvest, and have nothing. 

I went by the field of the slothful, and by tne vineyard of 
the man void of understanding: and lo! it was all grown over 
with thorns; nettles had covered its face; and tne stone wall 
was broken down. Then I saw, and considered it \vell : 1 
looked upon it, and received instruction. 

Honourable age is not that which standeth in length of time | 
nor that which is measured by number of years : bat wisdom 
is the gray hair to man ; and an unspotted life is old age. 

Solomon, my son, know thou the God of tliy fathers ;. and 
serve him with a perfect heart and with a willing miod. II 
thou seek him, he will be found of thee ; but if thou forsake 
him, he will cast Uiee off for ever. 

SECTION IX. 

THAT every day has its pmns and sorrows is universally 
experienced, and almost universally confessed. But let ua 
not attend only to mournful truths : if we look impartially 
about us, we shall find, that every day has likewise its plea* 
mxves and its joys. 

We should cherish sentiments of ehaHty towaHs all - men. 
The Author of all good, nourishes much piety and virtue in 
hearts that are unknown to us ; «nd beholds repentance read> 
to spring up among many whom we consider as reprobates. 

No one ought to consider himself as insignilicant in th* 
■«ght of Ids (Jieator. In our several ttaiiuns- uc ai'e all Sfii* 
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forth to be labourers in the vineyard of our heavenlf Father 

Every man has his work allotted, his talent committed "to 

him ; b^r the due improvement of which he may, in one 

way or otlier, serve God, promote virtue, and be useful la 

the world. 

The love of praise should he preserved under proper sub* 
ordination to tne principle of duty. In itself, it is a useful 
motive to action ; but when allowed to. extend its influence 
too far, it corrupts tlie whole character, and produces guilt, 
disgrace, and misery. To be entirely destitute of it, is a de. 
foct. To be governed by -it, is depravity. The proper 
adjustment of the several prhiciples of action in human nature 
Is a matter that deserves our highest attention. For when 
any one of them becomes either too weak or too strong, it 
endangers both our virtue aud our happiness. 

The desires and passions of a vicious man, having once 
obtained an unlimited sway, trample him under 'their feet. 
Ti)ey make him feel that he is subject to various, contradic- 
tory and imperious masters, \vho often pull hipi dilTerent 
ways. His soul is rende!*ed the resceptacle of many repug- 
nant and jarring dispositions ; arrd resembles some barbarous 
country, cantoned out into different principalities, which are 
continually waging war on one another. 

Diseases, poverty, disappointment, and shame, are far from 
being, in every instance, the unavoidable doom of man. They 
are much .nore frequently the offspring of his own misguided 
choice. Intemperance engenders disease, sloth produces po- 
verty, pride creates disappointments, and dishonesty exposes 
to shame. The ungovenied passions of men betray them into 
a thousand follies ; their follies into crimes ; and their crimes 
into misfortunes. 

When we reflect on the many distresses which abound in 
human life ; on tlie scanty proportion of happiness which any 
man is here allowed to enjoy ; on the small difference which 
the diversity of fortune makes on that scanty proportion ; it is 
sui*^)rising, tliat envy should ever have been a prevalent passioa 
among men, much more that it should have prevailed among 
Christians. Where so much is suffered in common, little room 
is lefl for envy. There Is more occasion for pity and sympa- 
thy, and an inclination to assist each other. 

At our first setting out in life, when yet unacquainted with 
the wqrld and its snares, when everv pleasure enchants with 
its smile, and every object shines wiih the gloss of novelty » 
let^us beware of the seducing appearances which surround us : 
and recollect what others have suffered from the |>aw«r 
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*dstrong desire. If we allow anj passion, «ven though it 

be esteemed innocent, to acquire an absolute atscendaut, bur 
inward peace will be impaired. But if any which has the 
Uaint of guilt take early possession of our mind, we may date, 
from that moment, the ruin of our tranquillity. 

Every man has^some darling passion, which generally af- 
fords the first introduction to vice. The irregular gratifica- 
tions into which it occasionally seduces him, appear under 
the form of venial weaknesses ; and are indulged in the be- 
ginning, with scrupulousness and reserve. But, by longer 
practice these restrair/ts weaken, and the power of habit 
grows. One vice brings in another to its aid. By a sort of 
natural affinity they connect and entwine themselves together; 
till tueir roots come to be spread wide and deep over all 
the soul. 

SECTION X. 

"WHENCE arises the misery of this present world ? It is 
not o*\'ing to cur cloudy atmosphere; our changing seasons, 
and inclement skies. It is not owing to the debility of our 
bodies, or to' the unequal distiibution of the goods of for- 
tune. Amidst all disadvantages of ttiis kind, a pure, a stead- 
fast, and enlightened mind, possessed of strong virtue, could 
enjoy itseir in peace, and smile at the impotent assaultsKof 
fortune and the elements. It is within ourselves that miserj 
has fixed its seats. Our disordered hearts, onir guilty pas- 
sions, our violent prejudices, and misplaced desires, are the 
instruments of the trouble which we endure. These sharpen 
the darts which adversity would otherwise point in vain 
against us. 

While the vain and the licentious are revelling in the midst 
of extravagance and riot, how little do they think of tl:iose 
scenes of sore distress wliich are passing at that moment 
throughout the world ; multitudes struggling for a poor sub- 
sistence, to support the wife and children ivhom- they love, 
and who look up to them with eager eyes for that bread 
which they can hardly procure ; multitudes groaning under 
sidiness in desolate cottages^, untended and unmuurued ; ma- 
ny, apparently in a better situation of life, phiing away in se-. 
cret ivith concealed griefs ; families weeping over the beloved 
friends whom they iiave lost, or in all the bittern<^ss of an* 
guish, bidding those who are just expiring the last adieu* 

Never adventure on too near an approach to what is ev\\ 
Familiarize not yourselves with it, in the slightest instances 
without fear. List<Jn with reverence to everv rei.•rehen.^iOl? 
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of conscierce ; and preserve the most quick and -accurate sen- 
sibility to H<^ht and wrong. If ever your moral inrpressions 
begin to decay, and your natural abhorrence of guilt to les- 
sen, you have ground to dread that the ruin of virtue is fast 
approaching. 

By disappointments and trials the violence of our passions 
is tamed, and our minds are formed to sobriety and reflection. 
In the varieties of life, occasioned by the vicissitudes of world- 
ly fortune, we are inured to habits both of the active and the 
fiuffering virtues. • How much soever we complain of the va 
nity of the world, facts plainly show, that if its vanity were 
less, it could not answer the puq^ose of salutary discipline. 
Unsatisfactory as it is, its pleasures are still too apt to corrupt 
our hearts. How fatal then must the consequences have 
been, bad it yielded us more complete enjoyment? If, with 
all its troubles we are in danger of being too much attached 
to it, how entirely would it have seduced our affections, if no 
trouides had b'een mingled with Its pleasures ? 

In seasons of distress or difficulty, to abandon ourselves to 
dejection, carries no mark of a great or a worthy mind. In- 
•tejid ot sinking urder troubl»^, and declaring " that his soul is 
weary of life," it becomes a wise and a good man, in the evil 
day, with firmness to maintain his post : to bear up against 
the storm ; to have recourse to tliose advantages which, in the 
worst of times, are always left to integrity and virtue ; and 
never to give up the hope that better days may yet arise. 

How many young persons have at first set out in the world 
with excellent dic^positions of licart ; generous, charitable, ami 
humane ; kind to their friends, and amiable among all with 
whom they had intercourse ! And yet how often have we seen 
all those fine a})pearanccs unhappily blasted in the progress of 
life, merely through the influence of loose and corrupting 
pleasures : and those very persons, who promised once to bo 
blessings to the world, sunk down, in the end, to be the bur- 
den and nuisance of society ! 

The iTiost common propensity of mankind, is to store fu- 
turity with whatever is agreeable to them ; especially in those 
pi>riod8 of lite, when imagination is lively, and hope is ar*- 
dent. Looking forward to the year now beginning, they are 
ready to promise themselves much, from the fnundaticns of 
prosperity .which they have laid; from the friendships and 
connexions which they have secured ; and from the plans of 
conduct which they have formed. Alas ! how deceitful do all 
these dreams of happiness often prove I While many are say- 
ing in secret to their hearts, " To-morrow shall be-as this d»" 
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and more abundantly," we are obliged in return to say to 
them ; •* Boast not yourselves of to-morrow, for you know nof 
what a day may bring forth !" 



CHAPTER n. 
J^dRRJlTIVE PIECES. 



SECTION I. 

JNo rank 07* possessions can mahe the guilty mind happy. 

DIONITSIUS, tlie tyrant of Sicily, was far from being 
happy, though he possessed i^reat riches, and all the plea 
Bures which wealth and power could procure. Damocles, 
one of his flatterers, deceived by these specious appearances 
of happiness, took occasion to compliment him on the extent 
of his power, his treasures, and royal magnificence ; arid 
declared that no monarch had ever been greater or happier 
than Dionysius. 

2 " Hast thou a mind, Damocles," says the king, " to 
taste this happiness ; and to know, by experience, what the 
enjoyments are, of which thou hast so high an idea ?" Da- 
mocles, with joy, accepted the offer. The king ordered thai 
a royal banquet should be prepared, and a gilded sofa, covered 
with rich embroider}^, placed for his favourite. Sideboards, 
loaded with gold and silver plate, of immense value, were ar» 
ranged in the apartment. 

3 Pages of exti-aordinary beauty were ordered to attend hia 
table, and to obev his commands with the utmost readiness, 
and the most profound submission. Fragr^mt ointments, 
chaplets of flowers, and rich perfumes were added to the en 
tertainment. The table was loaded with the most exquisite 
delicacies of every kind.} Damocles, intoxicated with plea- 
sure, fancied himself amongst superior beings. 

4 But in the midst of allthis happiness, as he lay indulging 
himself in state, he sees let down from the ceiling,^ exactly 
over his head, a glittering sword hung by a single hair. The 
sight of impending destruction put a speedy end to his joy and 
rebelling. The pomp of his attendance, the gutter of the 
carved plate, and the delicacy of the viands, cease to afford 
him any pleasure. 

5 He dreads to stretch forth liis hand to the table. He 
throws off the garland of roses. He hastens to remove from 
Lis dangerous situation *, and earnestly entreats the king to 
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restore him to his former humble conditiont havmg no desire 
to enjoy any longer a liappiness so terrible. 

6 By this device, Dionysius intimated to Uamocles, how 
miserable he was in the midst of all his treasures ; and in 
possession of all the honours and enjoyments which royally 
could bestow. cicero 

SECTION II. 
Change of external condition is often adverse to virtue. 

IN the days of Joram, king of Israel, flourished the prophet 
Elisha.« His chai*acter was so eminent, and his fame so 
widely spread, that Benhadad, the king of Syria, though an 
idolater, sent tq consult him, concerning the issue of a dis- 
temper which th«'eatened his life. The messenger employed 
on this occasion was liazael, wlio afipears to have been one of 
the princes, or chief men of the. Syrian court. 

2 Charged witli ricli gifts from the kingi he presents him 
self before the prophet ; and accosts him in terms of the high- 
est respect. During the conference which they held together, 
Elisha nxed his eyes steadfastly on the countenance of Ha- 
zael, and di:Scerniug, by a prophetic spirit, his future tyranny 
and cruelty, he could not contaiu iiimself from bursting into 
a (lood of tears. 

3 When liazael, in surprise, inquired into the cause of this 
sudden emotion, the prophet plainly informed him of the 
crimes and barbarities, which he foresaw that he would after- 
wards commit. The soul of liazael abhorred, at tlils time, 
the thoughts of cruelty. Uncorrupted, as yet, by ambition 
or greatness, his indignation rose at being thought c-<ipable of 
the savage actions which the prophet had mentioned ; and, 
with much warmth, he replies : " But what ! is tliy servant a 
dog, that he should do this great thing V^ 

4 Elisha makes no return, but to point out a remarkable 
change, which was to take place in his condition : ^< The 
Loril hath shown me, that thou shalt be king over Syria." 
In the coarse of time, all that had been predicted came to 
pass. Hazael ascended the throne, and ambition took posset- ' 
sion of his heart. *' He smote the children of Isr«iel in al' 
their coasts. He oppressed them during all the days of king * 
Jehoahaz ;" and, from wiiat is leil on reconl of his actions^ 
le i^lainly appeal's to have proved, what tlie prophet foresaw 
Lim to be, a man of violence, cruelty, and blood. 

, 6 In tliis passage of history an object is presented, which 
deserveji our serious aiteutiom We behold a nmn who, 2o 
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one state of life, could not look upon certain crimes wltliout 
surprise and horror; who knew so little ofhimRelf, as to lie- 
lieve it impossible for him ever to be concerneii in committing 
them ; that same man, by a change of condition, and an un- 
guariied state of mind, ti'ansformed in all his sentiments ; and 
as he rose in greatness, rising also iri guilt ; till at last he 
completed that whole character of iniquity, which he once 
detested. blair 

SECTION ni. 

Haman ; or, the misery of pride, 

AHASUERUS, who is supposed to be the prince known 
among the Greek historians by the name of Artaxerxes, had 
advanced to the chief dignity in Itis kingdom, Haman, an 
Amalekite, who inherited all the ancient enmity of his race to 
the Jewish nation. He appears, from what is recorded of 
him, to have been a very wiciced minister. Raised to great- 
ness without merit, he employed his power solely for the gra 
tification of his passions. 

2 As the honours which he possessied were next to royal, 
bis pride was every day fed with that servile homage, which 
is peculiar to Asiatic cou)*ts ; and all the servants of the kin^ 
prostrated themselves before him. In the midst of this gene- 
1^1 adulation,* one person ordy stooped not to Haman. 

3 This was Mordecai the .lew ; who, knowing this Ama 
lekite to be an enemy to the people of God, and, with vii> 
tuons indignation, despising that insolence of prosperity with 
which he saw him lifted up, ". bowed not, nor did him reve- 
rence." On this appearance of disrespect from Mordecai 
Haman " was full of wrath ; but he thought scorn to laj 
h.ands on Mordecai alone." Personal revenge was not suffi 
cient to satisfy him. 

' 4 So violent and black were his passions, that he resolved 
to exterminate the whole nation to which Mordecai belonged. 
Abusing, for this cruel purpose, the favour of his credulous 
sovereign, he obtained a decree to be sent forth, that against a 
eeilain day, all the Jews throughout the Persian dominions 
siioiild be put to the swprd. 

5 Meanwhile, confident of success, and blind to approach- 
Ing ruin, he continued exulting in his prosperity. Invited by 
Aliasuerus to a royal banquet, which Esther the queen had 
prepared, " he went forth, that day joyful, and with a plad 
heart." But behold how slight an incident wa^ sufiiciem to 
poison bis joy ! As he went forth he saw Mordecai in the 
king's gstte $ and observed, that he still refused to do him 
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fiomage. ** He stood not up, nor was moved for him ;" al- 
though he well knew the formidable designs which Hamaii 
was preparing to execute, 

6 One private man, who despised his greatness, and dis- 
dained submission, while a whole kuigdom trembled before 
hJin ; one spirit, which tbt) utmost streteh of his power could 
neither subdue nor humble; blasted his triumplis. His whole 
soul was shaken with a storm of passion. Wrath, pride, and 
desire of revenge, rose into fury. With difficulty he restrain- 
ed himself in public ; but as soon as he came to bis own 
house, he was forced to disclose the agony of his mind. 

7 He gathered together his fi-iends and family, with Ze- 
resh his wife. ** He told them of the glory of his riches, and 
the multitude of his children, and of all the things wherein 
the ktnir had promoted him ; and how he had advanced him 
above the princes and servants of tlie king. He said, more- 
over, Yea, Esther the queen, suffered no man to come in with- 
the king, to the banquet that she had prepared, but myself ; 
and to-morrow also am I invited to her with tl»e king." After 
all tliis preamble, what is the conclusion? "Yet all this 
availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mordecai the Jew sitting 
at the king's gate." 

8 The sequel of Haman's history I shall no^now pursue. 
It might afford matter for much instruction, by the conspicu 
ous justice of God in his fall and punishment. But contem- 
plating only the singular situation, in which' the expressions 
just quoted present him, and the violent agitation of his mind 
which they display, the following reflections naturally arise : 
How miserable is vice, when one guilty passion creates so 
much torment! how unavailing is prosperity, when in the 
^ight of it, a single disappointment can destroy the relish of 
all its pleasures ! how weak is human nature, which, in the 
absence of real, ia thus prone to form to. itself imaginarj 

woes! BLAIR* 

SECTION IV. 

Lady Jane Gray, 

THIS excellent personage was descended from the'royal 
line of England by both her parents. She was carefully edu- 
ealed in the principles of the reformation ; and her nisdom 
ajid virtue rendered her a shining example to her sex. But 
it WHS her lot to continue only a shoit period on this stage of 
being ; for, in early life, slie fell a sacrifice to the wild am- 
bition of the duke of Northumberland, who promoted amar- 
ffiafe betvreeu her and hw »on, lord Guiiferd Dudley ; «n*i 
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l^ised her to the throne of England, in opposition to the rights 
of Mary and Elizabeth. 

2 At the time of their marriage, she was only about eigh-» 
teen jears of age, and her husband also was very young; a 
season of lif^ very unequal to oppose the interested views of 
artful and aspiring men ; who, instead of exposing tnem to 
danger, should have been the protectors of their innocence 
and youth. 

3 This extraordinary young person, besides the solid en 
dowments of piety and virtue, possessed the most engaging 
disposition, the most accomplished parts ; and being of an 
equal age w ith king Edward VI. she had received all lier edu- 
cation with him, and seemed even to possess a greater facility 
in acquiring every part of manly and classical literature. 

4 She had attained a knowlf^dge of the Roman and Greek 
languages, as well as of several modem tongues ; had passed 
most of her time in an application to learning ; and expressed' 
a great indifference for other occupations and amusements 
usual with her sex and station. 

5 Roger Ascham, tutor to the lady Elizabeth, having at one 
time paid her a visit, found her employed in reading Plato, 
while the rest of the family were engaged in a party of hunt- 
ing in the park ; and upon his admiring tlie singularity of her 
choice, she told him that she ** received more pleasure from 
that author, than tlie others could reap from all their sport 
and gaiety." 

6 Her heart, replete with this love of Uteratu*^ and serious 
studies, and with tenderness towards her husband, who was 
deserving of her affection, had never opened itself to the flat- 
tering allurements of ambition ; and the information of her 
atlvancempnt to the throne was by no means agreeable to her. 
She even refused to accept the crown ; pleaded the prefera- 
ble right of the tyvo princesses ; expressed her dread of tlie 
consequences attending an enterprise so dangerous, not to say 
criminal ; and desired to remain in that pi'ivate station in 
which she was born. 

7 Overcome at last with the entreaties, rather than rea- 
fons, of her father and father-in-law, and, abdve all, of 
her husband, she submitted to their will, and was prevailed 
on to relinquish her own judgment. But her elex'atiou was 
of very short continuance. The nation declared for queen 
Alary ; and the lady Jane, aller wearing the vain pageantry 
of a crown during ten days, returned to a private life, with 
much more satisfaictioa than she felt when royalty was leo 
U'led to hert 
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8 Queen Marj, who appears to have been incapable of 
generosity or clemency, determined to remove every persoi^ 
from whom the least danger could be apiwehcndcd. Warn* 
ing was, therefore, given to lady Jane to prepare for death ; 
a doom which she had expected, a-nd which the innccenco of 
her hfe, as well as to the misfortunes to which she had been 
exposed, rendered no unwelcome news to her. 

9 The queen's bigoted zeal, under colour of tender mercy 
k'j the prisoner's soul, induced her to send priests,, who mo-> 
levied her with perpetual disputation ; and even a reprieve of 
three days was granted her, in hopes that she would be per- 
suaded, during that time, to pay, by a timely conversion to 
popery, some regard to her eternal v»'Mfjire. 

10 Lady Jane had presence of mind, in those melancholy 
circumstances, not only to defend her religion by solid argu- 
ments, but also to write a letter to her sister, in the Greek 
language, in which, besides sending her, a copy of the Scrip- 
tures in that tongue, she exhorted her to maintain, in every 
fortune, a like steady perseverance- 

11 On the day of her execution, her husband, lord Guil- 
ford, desired permission to see her ; but she refused her con- 
sent, and sent him word, that the tenderness of their parting, 
would overcome the fortitude of both ; and would too much 
unbend their minds from that constancy which their ap- 
proaching end required of them.* Their separation, she 
said, would bo only fur a moment, and they would sooW re- 
join each other in a scene, where their affections would be 
forever united ; and where death, disappointment, and mis- 
fortuiies,. could no longer have access to tliem, or disturb 
iheir eternal felicity. 

12 It had been intended to execute the lady Jane and lord 
Guilibrd together on the same scaffold, at Tower Ilill ; but 
the council, dreading the compassion of the people for their 
youth, beauty, innocence, and noble birth, changed their or- 
ders, and gave directions that she should be beheaded withm 
the verge of the Tow er. 

13. She saiw her h isband led to execution ; and, having 
given him from the wmdow some token of her remembrance, 
she waited with tranquillity till her own appointed hoar should 
bring her to a like fate. She even saw his" headless body 
cai'ried back in a cart ; and found herself more confirmed by 
the repoits which she heard of the constancy of his end, than 
shaken by so tcMuler and melancholy a spectacle. 

14 Sir John Gage, constable of the Tower, when Ue led 
icr to execution, desired her to bestow on him some im«» 
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pre»<^nt, which he might keep as a perpetual memorial of her. 
She gave him her table-book, in which she had just written 
three sentences, on seeing her husband*s dead body ; one in 
Greek, another in Latin, a third in English. 

16 Tht purport of them was " that human justice was 
against Iiib body, but the Divine Mercy would he favourablo 
to his soul ; and that if her fault des(t*rved punishment, her 
youth, at least, and her imprudence, were worthy of excase. : 
and that God and posterity, she trusted, would show her fa- 
vour." On the scaffold, she made a speech to the by-stand- 
ers, in which the mildness of her disposition led her to tako 
the blame entirely on herself, without utteriiig one complaint 
against the severity with which she had been treated. 

16 She said, that her oflence was, not that she had laid 
her hand upon the crown, but tliat she had not rejected it 
with sufficient constancy ; that she had less erred through 
ambition than through reverence to her parents, whom she 
had been taught to love and obey • that she willingly receiv- 
ed death, as the only satisfaction which she could now make 
to the injured state ; and though her infringement of the laws 
had been constrained, she would show, by lier voluntary sub- 
mission to theii" sentence, that she was desirous to atone for 
that disobedience, into which too much filial piety had be- 
trayed her : that she had justly deserve<,l this punishment, 
for being made the instruuient, though the unwilKng instru- 
ment, of the ambition of others ; and that the story of her 
life, she hoped, might at least be useful, by proving that in- 
nocence excuses not great misdeeds, if they tend in asy way 
to the destruction of-the commonweakh. 

17 After uttering these words, she caijscd herself to bo 
disrobed by her women, and with a steady, serene counto- 
oancc, submitted herself to the executioner. uume. 

SECTION V. 

Orhgrul; or^ the vaniiy of richeSn i 

AS Ortogrul, r\f Basra, was one day wandering filcng the 
streets of Bagdat, musmg on the varieties of mcchandiso 
which the shops opened to his view, and obsen'ing the difTer- 
ent occupations which busied the multitude on every side, 
ho was awakened from the tranquillity of meditation, by a 
crowd that obstnicted his passage. He raised his eyes, aud 
saw the chief vizier who, having returned from the divan» 
was entering his palace. 

2 Ortogrul mingled with the attendants ; and, being sup- 
posed to have some petition for tlie vizier, was permitted te 
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enter. He surveyed the spaciousness of tho apartmentSi 
ac). Hired llic walls hung with golden tapestry, and the floors 
covered with silken carpets ; asid des^iised the simple neat- 
ness of his own httle hahitation. 

3 •* Surely/* said he to himself, " this palace is the seat of 
hapfiincss ; where pleasure succeeds to pleasure, and dis 
comeut and sorrow can have no admission. Whatever na 
tuT'i has provided for tho dehght of sense, is hicre spread forth 
to bo enjoyed. What can mortals hope or imagine, which 
the master of this palace has not obtained ? The di.«hes of 
luxury cover his tabic I the voice of harmony lulls him in his 
bowers ; he breathes the fragrance of the groves of Java* 
and ^sleeps upon the down of the cygnets of the Ganges. 

4 lie speaks, and his mandate is obeyed ; he wishes, and 
his wish is gratified ; all whom he sees, obey him, and all 
whom he hears, flatter him. Hovy- different, (>, Ortogrul, is 
thy condition, who art doomed to the peq^etual torments of 
unsatisfied desire ; and who hast no amusement in thy pow- 
er, that can withhold thee from thy own reflections ! 

5 They tell thee that thou art wise ; but what does wisdom 
avail with poverty ? None will flatter the poor ; and the wise 
have very little power of flattering themselves. That man is 
surely the most wrciohed of the sono of wretchedness, who 
lives with lus own faults and folUes aiwavs before him ; and 
who has none to n^concile him to himself by praise and vene«« 
ration. 1 have long sought content, and have not found it ; 
I will from this inoniont endeavour to be rich." 

6 Full of his new resolution, he shut himself iii his cham- 
ber for six months, to deliberate how he should grow rich. 
He sometimes purposed to ofl^er himself as a counsellor to 
one of the kings of India ; and at others resolved to dig for 
diamonds in the mmes of Golconda. 

7 One day, after some hours passed in violent fluctuation 
of opinion, sleep insensibly seized him in his chair. Ilo . 
dreamed tliat ho was ranging a desert country, in search of 
«»me one that nrtght teach him to grow rw*h ; and, as he 
itood on the top of a hill, shaded with cypress, in douh( 
nrlkither to direct his steps, his father appeared on a sudden 
itandiiig before hixn. " Ortogrul," said the old man, " I ^ 
(tnow thy perplexity ; listen to thy fatlier : turn thine eyes on *'' 
die opposite mountain." 

8 Ortogml looked, and saw a torrent tutnbling down the 
rocks, roaring viith tlie noise of thunder, and scattering its 
foam on tho impending woods. ** Now " said his lathor. ; 
** behold (lie vAiiby thai li^;i between the nillb " Oi*oftnd 
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looked, uid espied a little well, out of which issued a smaP 
rivulet. "" Tell me now,'* said his father, " dosi tlwu wisV 
for sudden affluence, that may pour upon thee like tho moun- 
tain torrent ; or for a slow and gradual increase, resembling 
tlie rill gliding from tho well ?" 

9 " Let mo be quickly rich,'' said Ortogrul ; " let the 
golden stream be quick and violent" " Ijook around thee,'* 
skid his father, " once again." Ortogrul looked, and )>ei 
ceived the channel of fhe torrent dry and dusty ; but follow- 
rng the rivulet from the weFl, he traved it to a wide lake, 
which the supply, slow and constant, kept always full. Ho 
a.woke, and determhicd to grow rich by silent profit, and per 
levering industry. 

10 Having sold his patrimony, he engaged in merchan- 
dise ; and in twenty years purchased lands, on which he niis- 
ed a house, equal in sumpiuousnoss to that of the vizier ; to^ 
this mansion he invited all the ministers of pleasure, expect , 
ing to enjoy all the felicity which he had iuuigined riclies al)le 
to afford. Leisure soon made him weary of himself, and he 
lonured to be persuaded thai he was great and happy. Ha 
was conrteous and libeml ; he gave all that approached him 
hope^ of pleasing him, and all who should please him, hupes 
of being rewarded. Every art of praise was tried, and evqry 
source of adulatory fiction was exhausted. 

1 1 Ortogrul henrd his flatterers without dcHght, because he 
found himself unable to believe thorn. Hi^ own licait tcld 
him its frailties ; his own understanding reproached liim with 
his faults. '* How long," said he, with a dec^p o:;^h, " have I 
been labouring in vain to amass wealth, which at lant is use- 
less ! Lot no man hereeifter wish to be rich, who is already 
too wic<o to be Hattered." . dr. joiinson. 

SECTION YL 

The im of Science. 

IN that season of the year, when tho serenity of tho sky 
the various fruits whi<;h cover the. ground, the discolourcil 
foliage of the trees, and all tho sweet, but fading ^traces ol 
^spiring autumn, open tho mind to benevoleny!e, and dispose 
ft for contemplation, I was wandering in a beautiful and ro- 
mantic country, till cur\os ly began to give way to weariness; 
wid I «at down on the l">igment of a rock overgrown with 
moss ; where the nidi\;-*i^ of t\io falling leaves, the dashing 
of waters, and the hum eVthe distant city, soothed my *.iiiirt 
Mi»am»kt petfcct iiAiiiiiLiiKit^' ; hnd bhvf i»?r;mihfy »S^h 
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upon me, as I was indulging the agreeable reverie, which 
the objects around me naturally inspired. 

2 I immediately found myself in a vast extended plain, ia 
\ the middle of which arose a mountain, higher than I had lie- 
yore any conception of. It^ was covered with a multitude of 
people, chiefly youth ; many of wligro pressed forward \vith 
the iiveiiest expression of ardour in their countenance, though 
tiie way was in many places, steep and didicult. 

3. I observed those wlio had but just begun to ciimb the 
hill, thought them;3elves not far from the top ; but as they 
proceeded, uew liills were continually rising to their view ; 
and the summit of the highest they could before discern* 
seemed. but the foot of another, till the mountain at length ap- 
peared to lose itself in the clouds. 

4 As I was gazing on these things with astonishment, a 
friendly instructer suddenly appeared : " The moutttain be- 
fore thee," said he, '^ is tlie Hill of Science. On the top is 
tlie temple of Truth, whose head . is above the clouds, and a 
veil of pure light covers her face. Observe the progress of 
her votaries \ be silent and attentive." 

5 After I liad noticed a variety of objects, I turned my 
eyes towards the multitudes who were climbing the steep as- 
cent ; and obseiTed amongst them a youth of a lively look, a 
piercing eye, and something fiery ai>d irregular in all his mo- 
tions. His name was Genius. He darted like an eagle up 
the mountain ; and left his companions gazing after him with 
envy and admiration : but his progress was unequal, and in- 
terrupted by a thousand caprices. 

6 When Pleasure warbled in the valley, he mingled in her 
train. When Pride beckoned towards the precipice, he ven- 
tured to the tottering edge. He delighted in devioun and un- 
tried paths ; and marie so many excursions from tiie road, that 
his feebler companions often outstripped him. 1 obher\*ed 
that the Muses beheld him with partiality: but Truth often 
frowned and turned aside her face. 

.7 While Genius was thus wasting his strengtli in eccentric 
flights, I saw a pei^on of very different appearance, named 
Application. He crept along with a slow and unremittiog 
pace, his eyes fixed on tiie top of the mountain, patiently re- 
moving every stone that obstructed bis, way, till be daw most 
of those below him, who had at first derided his slow wui toil- 
some progress. 

8 Indeed, there were few who ascended tlie hill with 
equal and uninterrupted steadiness; {ov$ berides tht dilfk* 

D 
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culties of the wkj^, thef were continually solicited to tarn 
aside by a numerous crowd of Appetites, Passions, and Plea- 
§ures, whose importunity, when once complied fvith, they 
became less and less able to i^esist ; and though they often re- 
turned to the path, the asperities of the road were more se» 
verely felt ; tlie hill appeared more steep and rugged ; th^ 
iruits, which were wholesome and refreshing, seemed haiish 
and ill tasted ; their sight grew dim ; and their fedt tript a1 
every liitle obstruction. 

9 1 saw, with some surprise, that the Muses, whose busi- 
ness was 10 cheer and encourage those who were toiling up 
tiie ascent, would oflen sing in the bowers of Pleasure, and 
accompany those who were enticed away at the call . of the 
Passions. They accompanied them, however, but a little 
way ; and alwa)s forsook them when they lost sight of the 
hill. The tyrants then doubled their chains upon the unhap* 
py captives^ and led them away, without resistance, to the cella 
of ignorance, or the mansions of Misery. 

10 Amongst the innumerable seducers, who were endea- 
vouring to draw away the votaries of Tntb from the path ol 
science, there was one, so little formidable in her appearance, 
and so gentle and languid in her attempts, that I should scarce- 
ly have taken notice of her, but for the numbers she had im- 
perceptibly loaded with her chains. 

11 Indolence, (for so she was called,) Air from proceeding 
to open hostilities, did not attempt to turn their feet out of the 
path, but contented herself with retarding their progress ; and 
the purpose she could not force them to abandon, she persuad- 
ed them to delay. Her touch had a power like that of the tor- 
pedo, which withered the strength of those who came within 
its influence. Her unhappy captives still turned their faces 
towards the temple, and always hoped to arrive there ; but 
the ground seemed to slide from beneath (heir feet, and they 
found themselves at the bottom, before they saspected they 
iiad changed their place. 

12 The placid serenity, which at first appeared in their 
countenance, changed by degrees into a melancholy languor, 
which was tinged with deeper and deeper gloom, as they glid- 
ed down the stream of Insignificance ; a dark and sluggbb 
^ater, which is curled by no breeze, and enlivened by no 
murmur, till it falls into a dead sea, wnere startled passenger? 
are awakened by Qie shock, and the next moment buried in 
the gulf of Oblivion. 

IB Of all the iii\*;;aj^»i/ iU5ri>7^ctP from tlte paths of Science. 
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none seemed less able to return than tlie foQowers of Indo* 
lence. -The captives of Appetite and Passion would often 
seize the moment when their tyrants were languid or asleep, 
to escape from their enchantment ; but the dominion of Indo- 
lence was constant and unremitted ; and seldom resisted, till 
resistance was in vain. 

14 AAejr contemplating these thmgs, I turned my eyes to- 
-wards the top of the mountain, where the air was always pure 
and exhilirating, the path shaded with laurels and evergreens, 
and the efiulgence which beamed from tlie face of Science 
seemed to shed a glory round her votaries. Happy, saiii t, 
are they who are permitted to ascend the mountain ! But 
\»'hile I was pronouncing this exclamation, with uncomm rm 
ardour, I saw, standing beside me, a form of diviner features, 
and a more berugn radiance. ^ 

15 " Happier," said she, " are they whom Virtue conducts 
to the Mansions of Content !" " Wliat," said I, " does Yip- 
tue then reside in the vale?" " I am found," said she, ** in 
the vale, and I illuminate the mountain. I cheer the cottager 
at his toll, and inspire the sage at his meditation* I mingle 
in the crowd of cities, and bless the. hermit in his cell. 1 
have a temple in every heart that owns my influence, and to 
him that wishes for me, I am already present. Science 
may raise tliee to eminence ; but I alone can guide thee to 
felicity !" 

16 While Virtue was thus speaking, I stretched out my 
arms towards her, with a vehemence which broke my slum- 
ber. The chill dews were falling around me, and the shades 
of evening stretched over the landscape. I hastened home- 
ward, and resigned the night to silence and meditation. 

AJffiN. 

SECTION VII. 
T!u journey of a day ; a picture of himiari life. 

OBIDAH, the son of Abensina, left the caravansera early 
m the morning, and pursued his journey through the plains 
of Indostan. He was fresh and vigorous with rest ; he was 
animated with hope ; he was incited by desire ; he walked 
swiftly fonvard over the vallies,.and saw the hills gradually 
rising before him. 

2 As he passed along. Lis ears were delighted with the 
morning song of the bird of paradise ; he was fanned by the 
last flutters of the sinking breeze, and sprinkled with dew from 
groves of spices. He sometimes contemplated the towering 
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height of the ojik, monareh of the hills : and sometimes caught 
the gentle fragrance of the primrose, eldest daughter of the 
sprhig ; all his senses were gratified, and all care was banish- 
ed from his heart. 

3 Thus he went on, till the sun approached his meridian, 
and the increasing heat preyed upon his strength ; he then 
looked round about him for some more commodious path. 
He saw, on his right hand, a grove that seemed to wave its 
shades as a sign of invitaiion ; he entered it, and found the 
coolness and verdui^ irresistibly pleasant. 

4 He did not, however, forget whither he was travelling ; 
but found a fianjow way, boi^ered with flowers, which ap- 
peared to have the same direction with the main road ; and 
was pleased, that, by this happy experiment, he had found 
means to unite pleasure with business, and to ga^n the rewards 
of diligence without suffering its fatigues. 

6 He, therefore, still continued to walk for a time, without 
the least remission of his ardour, except that be was sometimes 
tempted to stop by the music of the birds, which the heat had 
assembled in the shade ; and sometimes amused himself with 
plucking the flowers that covered the banks on each side, or 
the fruits that hung upon the branches. 

6 At last, the green path began to decline from its first 
tendency, and to wind among hills and thickets, cooled with 
fountains, and murmuring with waterfalls. Here Obidah 
paused for a time, and began to consider whether it were 
longer safe to forsake the known and common track ; but re- 
membering that the heat was now in its greatest violence, and 
that the plain was dusty and uneven, he resolved to pursue ihe 
new path, which he supposed only to make a few meanders, 
in compliance with the varieties of the ground, and to end at 
last in the common road. 

7 Having thus calmed his solicitude, be renewed, his pace, 
though he suspected that he was not gaining ground. This 
uneasiness of his mind inclined him to lay hold on every new 
object, and give way to every sensation that might soothe or 
divert him. He listened to every echo; he mounted every 
hill for a fresh prospect ; he turned aside to every cascade ; . 
and pleased himself with tracing the course of a gentle rivei 
that rolled among the trees, and watered a large region witk 
innumerable circumvolutions. 

8 In these amusenients, the hours passed away unaccount-* 
ed^ his deviations had perplexed his memory, and he kne^ 
not towards what pomt to travel. He stood pensive and 
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confused, afi'aid to go forward, lest he should go wron^, }et 
conscious that the time of loitering was now past. While^he 
was thus tortured with uncertainty, the sky was overspread 
with clouds : the day vanished from before him ; and a sud- 
den tempest gathered round his head. 

9 He was now roused by his danger, to a quick and pain 
fnl remembrance of his folly; he now saw how happiness ia 
lost when ease is consulted ; he latmented the unntianly impa- 
tience that prompted him to seek shelter in the grove ; and 
despised the petty curiosity that led him on from trifle to trifle. 
While he was thus reflecting, the air grew blacker, and a clap 
of thunder broke his meditation. 

10 He now resolved to do what yet remained in his power, 
to itread back the ground which he had passed, and try to find 
9ome issue where the wood might open into the plain. He 
prostrated himself on the ground, and recommended his life 
to the Lord • of nature. He rose with confidence and tran- 
quillity, and pressed on with resolution. The beasts of the 
desert were in motion, and on every hand were heard the 
mingled bowls of rage and fear^ ana ravage and expiration. 
All the horrors of darkness and solitude surrounded him : the 
wind roared in the woods ; and the torrents tumbled from the 
hills. 

1 1 Thus forlorn and distressed, he wandered through the 
wild, without knowing whither lie was going, or whether he 
was every moment drawing nearer to safety, or to destruction. 
At length, not fear, but labour began to overcome him ; his 
breath grew short, and his knees trembled ; and he was on the 
point of lying down in resignation to his fate, when he beheld 
tjrough the brambles, the glimmer of a taper. 

12 He advanced towards the light, and finding that it pro* 
ceeded from the cottage of a hermit, he called humbly at the 
door, and obtained admission. The old man set before him 
such provisions as he had collected for himself, on which 
Obidah fed with eagerness and gratitude. 

13 When the reptist was over, " tell me,'* said the hermit, 
<< by what chance thou hast been brought hither ! 1 have been 
now twenty years an inhabitant of the wilderness, in which I 
never saw a man before." Obidah then related the occur ren* 
ces of his journey, witiiout any concealment or palliation. 

14 ^* Son," said the hcrniit, " let the errors and follied. 
the dangers and escape of this dayy sink deep into tiiy heart. 
Remember, my Bon, that human life is the journey of a day. 
We rise in the nKViir^g of yo'.tli, (ull cf vigour, ani full of 
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expectation ; we set forward with spirit and hope, with gaiety 
and with diligence, and travel on a while in the direct road of 
piety, to^'fr'ards the mansions cf rest. 

15 " la a short time, we remit our fervour and endeavour 
to find some mitigation of our duty, and some more easy means 
of obtaining tl\e same end. We then relax our vigour, and 
Tesolve no longer to be terrified with crimes at a distance ; but 
lely upon our own constancy, and venture to approach what 
we resolve never to touch. We thus enter the bovvers cf 
ease, and repose in the shades of security. 

16 '^ Here the heart softens, and vigilance subsides ; we 
are then willing to enquire whether another advance caimot 
be made and whether we may not, at least, turn our eyes upon 
the gardens of pleasure. W^e approach them with scruple and 
hesitation ; we enter them, but enter timorous and trembling; 
and always hope to pass through them without loosing the 
road of virtue, which for a while, we keep in our sight, and jto 
which we purpose to return. But temptation succeeds temp- 
tation, and one compliance prepares us for another ; we in 
time lose the happiness of innocence, and solace our disquiet 
with sensual gratification. 

17 "By degrees, we let fall the remembi'ance of our ori- 
ginal intention, and quit the only adequate object, of rational 
desire. We entangle ourselves in business, unmerge ourselves 
in luxury, and rove througii the labyrinths of inconstancy ; 
till the darkness of old age begins to invade us, and /disease 
and anxiety obstruct our way. We then look back upon our 
lives with horror, with soi^i'ow, with repentance ; and wish, 
but too oflen vainly wish, tliat we had not forsaken the waj's 
of virtue. 

18 " Happy are they, my son, who shall learn from thy 
example, not to despair ; but shall remember, that, though the 
day is past, and their strength is wasted, there yet remains one 
eHbrt to be made ; that reformation is never hopeless, nor 
sincere endeavours ever unassisted ; that tiie wanderer may 
at length return after all his errors ; and that he who implores 
strength and courasre from above, shall find danger and 
difficulty give way before him. Go now, my son, to thy re- 
pose ; commit thyself to the care of Omnipotence ; and when 
the morning calls again to toil> begin anew thy journey and 
thy lii*e.'^ da. j^ujumh* 
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I 

CHAPTER ra. 
DWACTIC PIECES. 



SECTION I. 

7^e importance of a good Education. 

1 CONSIDER a human sou], without education, lik« 
marble in the quarry : which shows none of its inherent 
beauties, until the skill of the polisher fetches out ihe colours, 
makes the surface ^ine, and discover every ornamental clotid, 
spot, and vein, that runs through the body of it. Education, 
afler the same manner, when it works upon a noble mind, 
draws out to view every latent virtue and perfection, which, 
without such helps, are never able to make their appearance. 

2 If my reader will give me leave to change the allusion so 
soon upon him, I shall make use of the same instance to illus- 
trate the force of education, which Aristotle has brought to 
explain his doctrine of substantial forms, when he tells us 
that a statue lies hid in a block of marble ; and that the art of the 
statuary only clears away the superfluous matter, and removes 
the rubbish. The figure is in the stone, and the sculptor only 
finds it. 

3 What sculpture is to a block of 'marble, education is to 
a human soul. The philosopher, the saint, or the hero, the 
wise, the good, or the great man, very often lies hid and con- 
cealed in a plebeian, which a ]$roper education might have 
disinterred, and have brought to light. I am therefore much 
delighted with reading the accounts of savage nations ; and 
with contemplating those virtues which are wild and unculti- 
vated ; to see courage exerting itself in fierceness, resolu 
tion in obstinacy, wisdom iu cunning, patience in suUenness 
and despair. 

4 Men's passions operate variously, and appear in diflerenl^ 
kinds of actions, according as they are more or less reetifieJ 
ana swayed by reason. When one hears of negroes, wh(V 
upon the death of their masters, or upon changing theii^ ser* 
vice, hang themselves upon the next tree, as it sometimes 
happens in our American plantations, who can forbear ad- 
miring their fidelity, though it expresises itself in so dreadful a 
manner 1^ \ 

5 What might not that savage greatness .of sckulai.'wiuch ap- 
pears in tjiese poor wretches on many occasions, 'be -raised 

*»1 wwt it n;jJAtly ©ultivat«d] And what coJ~.ar of ^.^' "* 
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can there be, for the contempt with which we treat this part 
of our species ; that we should not put them upon the com 
mon footing of humanity ; that we should only set an insigni 
5cant fine upon the man who murders them ; nay, that we 
should, as much as in us lies, cut them off from tlie prospects 
df happiness in another world, as well as in this ; and deny 
them that which we look upon as the v proper means for at» 
taininff it 1 

6 It is therefore an unspeakable blessing, to be born in those 
parts of the world where wisdom and knowledge flourish \ 
though, it must be confessed, there are, even in these parts, 
several poor uninstructed persons, who are but little abov« 
the inhabitants of those nations of which I have been here 
speaking ; as those who have had the advantages of a more 
liberal education, rise above one another by several different 
degrees of perfection. 

7 For, to return to our statuf^ in the block of marble, we 
see it sometimes only begun to be chipped, sometimes rough 
hewn, and but just sketched into a human figure ; sometimes 
we see the man appearing distinctly in all hiS/ limbs and fea- 
tures; sometimes we find the figure wrought up to great 
elegancy ; bat seldom meet with any to which the hand of a 
Phidias or a Praxiteles could not give several nice touches 
and finishings. addison. 

SECTION II. 

On Cri'atUude, 

THERE is not a more pleasing exercise of the mind, than 
gratitude. It is accompanied with so great inward satisfac- 
tion, that the duty is sufficiently- rewarded by the perform- 
ance. It is not like the practice of many other virtues, diffi- 
cult and painful, but attended with so much pleasure, that 
were there no positive conmiand which enjoined it, nor any 
recompense laid up for it hereafler, a generous mind would 
Indulge in it for the natural gratification which it affords. 

2 If gratitude is due from man to man, how much more 
from man to his Maker ? The Supreme Be:ng does not only 

Hsonfer upon us those bounties which proceed more immedi- 
ately from his hand, but even those benefits which are con- 
veyed to us by othei-s. Every blessing we enjoy, by what 
means soever it may be conferred upon us, is the gift of him 
who is the great Author of ^ood, and the Fathei «>f mercies, 

3 If gratitude when excited towards one ar'»ther. natu 
r«4(y provluces a vrty { lci*4uig i{en;f»\ti';a iik tLe nmid «if ii 
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grateful man, it exalts the soul into rapture, when it is em 
ployed on tliis great object of gratitude ; on this beneficent 
Being, who has given us every thing we already possess^ and 
from whom we expect every thing we yet hope for. 

ADDISON* 

SECTION m. 

On Forgiveness* 

THE most plain and natural sentiments of equity concui 
with divine authority, to enforce the duty of forgiveness. 
Let him who has never in his life done wrong, be allowed the 
privilege of remaininor inexorable. But let such as are con- 
scious of frailties and crimes, consider forgiveness as a debt 
which they owe to others. Common failings are the strong- 
e«st lesson of mutual forbearance. Were this virtue unknown 
among men, order and comfort, pedice and repose, would be 
strangers to human life. 

2 Injuries retaliated acdonling to the exorbitant measure 
which passion prescribes, would excite resentment in re- 
turn. The injured person would become the injurer ; and thus 
wrongs, retaliations, and fresh injuries, would circulate in 
endless succession, till the world was rendered a field of 
blood. Of all the passions which invade the human breast, 
revenge is the most direful. 

3^ VVhen allowed to reign with full dominion, it is more 
than sufHcient to poison the few pleasures which remain to 
man in his present state. How much soever a person may 
suffer from injustice, he is always in hazard of ^suffering more 
from the prosecution of revenge. The violence of an ene 
iiy cannot inflict what is equal to the torment he creates to 
himself, by means of the fierce and desperate passions which 
he allows to range in his soul« 

4 Those evil spirits who inhabit the regions of misery, are 
represented as delighting in revenge and cruelty. But all 
that is great and good in the universe, is on th^side of clement 
cy and merry. The Almighty Ruler of the world, though 
for ages offended by the unrighteousness and insulted by the 
Impiety of men, is " long-sufTenng and ^low to anger.*' 

5 His son, when he appealed in our nature, exhibited, both 
In his life and death, the most illustHous example of forgive- 
ness which the world ever beheld. If we look into the histo^ 
ly of mankind, we shall find that» in every age, they who have 
iveen respected as worthy, or admired as great, have beendis- 
linguished for this virtue. 

6 Revenge dsrells m little nunds. A noble and magnar 
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mous spirit is always superior to it. It suffers not from the 
injuries of men those severe shocks which others feel. Col- 
kcted within itself, it stands unmoved by their impotent as- 
saults ; and with generous pity, rather than with anger, looks 
down on their unworthy conduct. It has been truly said« 
that the greatest man on earth can no sooner commit an in- 
jury, than a good man can make himself greater, by forgiving* 

it BLAIR 

SECTION IV. 

Motive to the practice of Gentleness. 

TO promote the virtue of gentleness, we ought to view our 
character with an impai*tial eye ; and to Jeam, from our own 
failings, to give that indulgence which in our turn we claim. 
It is pride which fills the world with so much harshness and 
severity. In the fulness trf self-estimation, we forget what 
we are. We claim attentions to which we are not entitled* 
We are rigorous to offences, as if we had never offended ; un- 
feeling to distress, as if we knew not what it was to suffer* 
TTroni those airy regions of pride and folly, let us descend to 
our proper level. 

2 Let us sui'vey the natural equality on which Providence 
has placed man wHlr man, and reflect on the infirmities com- 
mon to all. If the reflection on natural equality and mutual 
offences, be insufficient to prompt humanity, let us at least re- 
member what we are in the sight of our Creator. Have wn 
none of that forbearance to give one another, which we also 
earnestly intreat from heaven 1 Can we look for clemencv or 
gentleness from our Judge, when we are so backward to show 
it to our own brethren ? 

3 Let us also accustom ourselves to reflect on the small 
moment of those things, which are the usual incentives to 
violence and contention. In the ruffled and angiy hour, we 
view every appearance through a false medium. The most 
inconsiderable point of interest, or honour, swells into a mo* 
mentous object ; and the slightest attack seems to threaten 
immediate ruin. 

4 But afler passion or pride has subsided, we look around 
in vain for the mighty miscinefs we dreaded. The fabric, 
which our disturbed imagination had reared, totally disap 
pears. But though the cause of* contention has dwindled 
away, its consequences remain. We have alienated a friend ; 
we have embittered an enemy ; we have sown the seeds of 
future suspicion, malevolence, or disgust. 

5 iM us suspend our violence for a momentii when cauiCi 
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of discord occur. Let us anticipate that period of coolness* 
which, of itself, will soon amve. Let us reflect how little 
we have any prospect of gaining by fierce contention ; but 
how much of the trie happiness of life we are certain of 
throwing away. Easily, and from the smallest chink, the- 
bitter waters of strife are let forth ; but their course cannot 
be foreseen ; and he seldom fails of suffering most from their 
poisonous effect, who first allowed them to flow. blaiiu 

SECTION y. 

A suspicious Temper the source of Misery to its Possessor. 

AS a suspicious Spirit is the source of many crimes and ca- 
famities in the world, so it is the spring of certain misery to 
the person who indulires it. His friends will be few; and 
small will be his comfort in those whom he possesses. Be- 
Keving others to be his enemies, he will of course make them 
such. Let his caution be ever so great, the asperity of his 
thouurhts will often break out in his behaviour ; and in re- 
turn for suspecting and hating, he will incur suspicion and 
hatred. 

2 Besides the external evils which he draws upon himself, 
arising from alienated friendship, broken confidence, and 
open enmity, the suspicious temper itself is on^jof the worst 
evils which any man can suffer. If " in all fear there is tor- 
ment," how miserable must be his state, who by living in per- 
petual jealousy, lives in perpetual dread ! 

3 Ijooking upon himself to be surrounded with spies, ene 
mies, and designing men, he is a stranger to reliance and 
trust. He knows not to whom to open himself. He dresses 
his countenance in forced smiles, while his heart throbs within 
from apprehensions of secret treachery. Hence freffulness 
and ill-humour, disgust at the world, and all the painful sen- 
sations of an irritated and embittered mind. 

4 So numerous and great are the evils arising from a sus- 
picious disposition, that, of the two extremes, it is more eligi- 
ble to expose ouwelves to occasional disadvantage from 
thinking too well of others, than to sutTer continual misery, 
by thinking always ill of them. It is better to be sometimes 
miposed upon, than never to trust. Safety is purchased at 
too dear a rate, when, in order to secure it, we are obliged to 
be always clad in armour, and to live in perpetual hostility to 
our fellows. 

5 This is, forthesakeof living, to deprive ourselves of 
tbe ♦comfort of life. The man of candour enjoys bis sitnn' 
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tion, whatever it is, with cheerfulness and peace. Prudence 
directs his iutercourse with tlie world ; but no black Fuspi- 
cions haunt his hours of rest* ' Accustomed to view tiie 
characters of his neighbours in the most favourable light, h9 
iS like one wlio dwells amidst those beautiful scenes of na- 
ture, on which the eye rests with pleasure. 

6 Wheroas the suspicious man, having his Imagination 
filled with all the shocking forms of human falsehood, deceit, 
and treachery, resembles the traveller in the wilderness, who 
discerns no objects around him, but such as are eillier dreary 
or terrible ; caverns that open, serpents that hiss, and beasts 
of prey that bowl. blaiiu 

SECTION TI. * 

Comforts of Religion. 

THERE are many who have passed the age of youtli and 
beauty ; who have resigned the pleasures of that smiling sea- 
son ; who begin to decline into the vale of years, impaired 
in their health, depressed in their fortuiies, stript of their 
friends, their children, and perhaps still more tender con- 
nexions. Wiiat resource can this world afford them 1 It pre^ 
sents a dark and dreary waste, through which there does not 
issue a single ray of com Tort. 

9, Every delusive prospect of ambition is now at an end ; 
long experience of manl^ind, an experience very different 
from what the open and generous soul of youth had fondly 
dreamf of, has rendered Che heart almost inaccessible to new 
friendships. The principal sources of activity are taken 
away, wiien they for whom we labour are cut off from us ^ 
they who animated, and who sweetened all the toils of life. 

3 Where then can the soul find refuge, but in tlie bosom 
of Religion 1 There she is admitted to tha*u3 prospects jj' 
Providence and futurity, which alone can warm and fill the 
heart. I speak here of such as retain the feelings of hu- 
manity ; whom misfortunes have soflencd, and perhaps ren- 
dered more delicately sensible; not of such as possess that 
stupid insentsibility, which some, are pleased to dignify with 
the name of philosophy. 

4 It migiit therefore be expected, that those philosophers, 
ivho think they stand in no need themselves of the assistance 
of religion to support their virtue, and who never feel the 
want of its consolations, would yet have the humanity to 
consider the very different situation of the rest ol mankind ; 
and not endeavour to deprive them of what haiut, at lrb»t» 
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il fhej w31 not ullotr it to be nature, has made necfeasaiy te 
ttieir morals and to their happiness. 

5 it might be expected, that humanity would prevent 
them from breaking into the last retreat of the uiifortunatey 
who can no longer be objects of their envjr or resentment ; 
ana tearing from them their only remaining comfort. The 
attempt to pidicule religion may be agreeable to some, by re- 
lievmp them from restraint upon their pleasures ; and may 
render others very miserable, by making tb;sm doubt those 
truths, in which they were most deeply interested ; but it can 
convey real good and happiness to no one individual. 

GREGORY* 

SECTION VII. 

Diffidinee of our AbiUtieay a niark of Wisdom. 

YT IS a sure indication of good sense, to be diffident of It. 
We then, and not till tlien, are gro\ving wise, when we begin 
to discern how weak and unwise ne are. An absolute perfec- 
tion of understanding," is impossible : he makes the nearest ap- 
proaches to it, who has the sense to discern, and the humility 
to acknowledge, its imperfections. 

2 Modesty always sits gracefully upon youth : it covers 
a multitude of faulti, and doubles the lustre of everv virtue 
which it seems to hide : the perfections of men being like 
thooe (lowers which appear more beautiful, when their leaves 
are a little contracted and folded up, than when they are full 
blown, and display themselves, without any reserve, to the 
view. 

3 We are some of us very fond of knowledge, and apt to 
value ourselves upon any proficiency in tlie sciences ; one sci- 
ence, however, there is, worth more than all tlie rest; and that 
Is. the science of livmg well ; which shall remain, when 
^* tongues shall cease," and <' knowledge shall vanish away." 

4 As to new notions, and new doctrines, of which this aga 
is very fruitful, the time will come, when we shall have no 
pleasure in tl)em : nay, the time shall come, when they shall 
be exploded, and would have been fon2:otten, if tliey had not 
been preserved in those excellent books, which contain a 
confutation of them ; like insects pieserved tor ages in amb«r, 
which otherwise would soon have returned to the common 
mass of things. 

5 But a firm belief of Christianity, and a practice suitabla 
to it, will support and invigorate the mind .to the last ; and 
most of aQi at last at that inmortant heort which must d' 
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eide our hopes and apprehensions ; and the wisdom i;idiieh^ 
like our Saviour, cometh from above, will, through his merits, 
bring us thither. All our other studies and pursuits, however 
different, ought to be subservient to, and centre in, this grand 
point, the pursuit of eternal happiness, bj being gxiod in our 
selves, and useful to the world. seed* 

SECTION VIIL 

On the tmporlance of Order in the distribution of our Time. 

TIME we ought to consider as a sacred trust, committed 
to us by God : of which we are now the depcritories, and are 
to render an account at the last. That portion of it which he 
has allotted to us, is intended partly for the concerns of tliis 
world, partly for those of the next. Let each of these occupy, 
in the distnoutioii of our time, that space which properly be- 
longs to It. 

2 Let not the hours of hospitality and pleasure interfere with 
the discharge of our necessary affairs ; and let not wliat we 
call necessary affairs, encroach upon the time which b due 
to devotion. To every thing there is a seasoTi, and a time 
for every purpose under the heaven. If we delay till to- 
morrow what ought to he done to-day, we overcharge the 
morrow with a burden which belongs not to it. We load the 
wheels of time, and prevent thein from carrying us along 
«moothly. 

3 He vtho every morning plans the transactions of the day, 
and follows out that plan, carries on- a thread which will 
guide him through the labyrinth of the most busy life. The 
orderly arrangement of his time, is like a ray of light, which 
darts itself through all his affairs. But where no plan is laid, 
where the disposal of time is surrendered merely to tlie chance 
of incidents, all thint^s lie huddled together in one ehaos, 
which admits neither of distribution nor review. 

4 The fii^t requisite for iiitroducinsr order into the manage- 
ment of time, is to be impressed with a just sense of ita 
value. Let us consider well how much depends upon it, and 
how fast it flies away. The buU of men are in nothing more 
capricious and inconsistent, than in their appreciation of time. 
Wiien they think of it, as the measure of their continuance on 
^arth, they highly prize it, and with the greatest anxiety, seek 
to lengthen it out. 

5 But when they view it in separate parcels, they appear 
to hold it in contempt, and squander it witii ^considerate 
profuwon. While they complain that life in sboit, tiiey are 
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often wwbing its different periods at an end. Covetous of 
every other possession, of tifne only they are prodigal.. They 
allofv every idle man to he master of this property, and make 
evety frivolous occupation welcome that can help them to 
Consume it. 

6 Among those who are so careless of time, it is not to be 
expected tliat order should be obsei^ed in its distribution. 
But by this fatal neglect, how many materials of severe and 
lasting regret are they laying up in store for themselves! 
The tiJiie which tliey suffer to pass away in the midst of con- 
fusion, iJitler repentance seeks afterwards in vain to recall. 
What was omitted to he done at its proper moment, arises to 
be the torment of some future season. 

7 Manhood is disgraced by the consequences of neglected 
youth. Old age, oppressed by cares that belonged to a for- 
mer period, labours under a burden not its own. At the 
close of life, the dying man beholds with anguish that his 
days are finishing, when his preparation for eternity Is hardly- 
commenced. Such are the effects of a disorderly waste of 
time, through not attending to its value. Every thing in the 
life of such persotis is misplaced. Nothing is performed 
aright, from not being performed in due season. 

8 But he who is orderly in the distribution of his time, takes 
the proper method of escaping those msyiifold evils. He is 
justly said to redeem the time. By proper management he 
prolongs it. He lives much in little space ; more in a few years, 
than others do in many. He can live to God and his own 
soul, and at the same time attend to all the lawful interests of 
the present world. He looks back on the past, and provides 
for the future. 

9 Ho catches and arrests the hours as they fly. Th«y 
are marked down (or useful purposes, and their memory re- 
mains. Whereas those hours fleet by the man of confusion, 
like a shadow. His days and years are either blanks, of 
which he has no remembrance, or ihey are filled up with so 
confused and irregular a succession of unfinished transactions, 
that though he remembers he has been busy, yet he can 
give no account of the business which has employed him. 

BLAIR. 

SECTION IX. 

The' dignity of Virtue amidst corrupt Examples. 

THE most excellent and honourable character which can 
ddorn a man and a Christian, is acquired by resisting th • 
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torrent of vice, and adhering to the cause of God and virtue^ 
against a corrupted multitude. It will be ibund to hold in. 
general,, that they, who, in any of the great lines of life, have 
distinguished themselves for thinking profoundly, and acting 
nobly, have despised popular prejudices; and departed, in 
several things, from the common ways of the world. 

2 On no occasion is this more requisite for true honour, 
than where religion and morality afe concerned. In times of 
prevailing licentiousness, to maintain unblemished virtue, and 
uncorrupted integrity in a public or a private cause ; to stand 
firm by what is fair and just, amidst discouragements and 0|)« 
position ; despising groundless censure and reproach ; disdain- 
ing all compliance with public manners, when they are vicious 
and unlawful ; and never ashamed of the punctual discharge 
of every duty towards Ged and man ; this is what shows true 
greatness of spirit, and will force approbation even from the 
degenerate multitude themselves. 

3 " This is tiie man," (their conscience will oblige them to 
acknowledge,) " whom we are unable to bend to mean con- 
descensions. We see it in vain either to flatter or to threaten 
him ; he rests on' a principle within, which we cannot shake. 
To this man we may, on any occasion, safely commit oui 
cause. He is incapable of betraying liis trust, or' deserting 
his friend, or denying his faith." 

4 It is, accordingly, this steady, inflexible virtue, this re- 
gard to principle, superior to all custom and opinion, which 
peculiarly marked the charactei's of those in any age, who 
have shone with distinguished lustre ; and has consecrated 
their memory to all posterity. It was this that obtained to 
ancient Enoch the most singular testimony of honour from 
heaveti. 

6 He continued to " walk with God," when the world 
apostatized from him. He pleased God, and wus beloved o/ 
him ; so that living among sinners, he was translated to heaven 
without seeing death. '< Yea, speedily was he taken away, 
lest wickedness should have altered his understanding, or de- 
ceit beguiled his soul." 

6 When Sodom could not furnish ten righteous men to 
save it, Lot remained unspotted amidst the coptagion. He 
lived like an angel among spiri-ts of dark> ess; and the destroy- 
ing flame was not permitted to go forth, till the good 
man was called away, by a heavenly messenger, from his de» 
roted city. 

7 Wlieo << all flesh bad coniipted their vnj upoa the 
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earth/* then lived Noah, a righteous man, and a preacher of 
righteousness. He stood alone, and was scoffed hy'the pro- 
fane cre.w. But they, by the deluge were swept away ; 
while on him. Providence conferred the immortal honour, 
of being tlie restorer of a better race, and the father of a new 
world. Such examples as these, and such honours conferred 
by God on them who \\ithstood the multitude of eril do^rs, 
should ol^en he present to our minds. 

S Let us oppose them to the numbers of low and corrupt 
examples, which we behold around ug ; and wlien we are in 
hazard of being sw^ayed by such, let us fortify our virtue, by 
thinking of those, who, in former times, shore like stars in 
the midst of surrounding darkness, and are now shining in 
tlie kingdom of heaven, as tlie brightness of the firmament, for 
ever and ever. blair. 

SECTION X. 

The moriiJicfUums of Vice greater than those of Virtue. 

THOUGH no coiadition of human life is free from uneasi- 
ness, yet it must be allowed, that the uneasiness belonGjing to 
a sinful course, is far greater than what attends a course of 
well 'loing. If we are weary of the labours of virtue, we may 
be assured, that the world, whenever we try tiie exchange, 
will lay upon us a much heavier load. 

2 It is the outside only, of a licentious life, which is gay 
and smiling. Within, it conceals tcil, and trouble, and deadly 
sorrow. For vite poisons human happiness in the spring, by 
introducing dL'^rder into the heart. Those passions* which it 
seems to indulge, it only feeds with imperfect gratifications ; 
and thereby strengthens them for preying, in the end, on their 
unhappy victims 

3 It is a greitt mistake to imagine, that the pain of self- 
denial is cpndned to virtue. He who follows the world, as 
much as he who follows Christ, must ** take up his cross :" 
and to him, assuredly, it will prove a more oppressive burden. 
Vice allows all our passions to range uncontrolled ; and where 
each claims to be superior, it is impossible to gratify all. 
The predominant desire can only be indulged, at the experts 
of its rival. 

4 No mortifications which virtue exacts, are mere seve/€ 
than those which ambition imposes upon the love of ease, 
p-ide upon interest, and covetousness upon vanity Self- 
denial, therefore, belongs, in common, to vice and virtue ; 
imt with this i^markable difference, that the passions whieb 
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virtue requires us to mortify, it tends to weaken ; whereaiiy 
those which vice obliges us to deny, it, at the same timei 
Btrengtlicns. The one diminishes the pain of self-denial, bj 
moderating the demands of passions; the other increases It, ' 
by rendenn)^ those demands imperious az^d violent. 

5 What distresses that occur in the calm life of virtue, can 
be compared to those tortures which remorse of conscience 
inflicts on the wicked ;'to those severe humiliations, arising 
from gnilt conibined with misfortunes, which sink them to the 
dust ; to those violent agitations of shame and disappointment, 
which sometimes drive them to tl\e most fatal extremities, and 
make them abhpr tlieir existence ! How oRen, in the midst 
of those disastrous situations, into which their crimes have 
brought them, have they execrated the seductions of vice ; 
and, with bitter regret, looked back to the day on which they 
first forsook the path of innocence ! ' blair« 

SECTION XL 

On Conienlment. 

CONTENTMENT produces, in som^ measure, all those 
f ffects which the alchymist usually ascribes to what he. calls 
the philosopher's stone ; and if it does not bring riches, it 
does the same thing, by banishing the desire of them. If it 
cannot remove tlie disquietudes arising from a man's mind, 
body, or fortune, ft makes him easy under them. It has in- 
deed a kindly influence on the soul of man, in respect of every 
being to vihom he stands related. 

2 Itextinguisiies all murmur, repining, ah I ingratitude, to- 
wards that Being who has allotted him his part to act in this 
world. It destroys all inordinate ambition, and every tenden- 
cy to corruption, with regard to the community wherein heia 
placed. It gives sweetness to his conversation, $uid a per- 
petual serenity to all his thoughts. 

3 Among the many methods which might be made use of 
for acquiring this virtue, I shall mention only the two follow- 
ing. First of all, a man should always consider how much he 
has more than he wants ; and secondly, how much more un- 
happy he might Ife tlian he really is. 

4 First, a man should always consider how much he has 
more than he wants. I am wonderfully pleased with the re- 
ply which Aristippus made to one, who condoled with him 
upon tlie loss of a farm : " Why," said he, " I have Uiree 
farms* still, and you ha^ but one ; so that I ought rather to be 
•dlicted for you, tlian you Xor me." 
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5 On the contrary, foolish men are more apt to consider 
what thej have lost, than vvliat they possess ; and to fix their 
eyes upon (hose who are richer than themselves, rather than 
those who are under greater difficulties. All the real plea- 
sures and conveniences of life lie in a narrx»w compass ; but 
it is the humour of mankind to be always looking forward, 
and straining afler one who has got the start of them in wealth 
and honour. 

6 For this^ reason, as noqe can be properly call^ rich, 
who have not more than tliey want, there are few rich men in 
any of the politer uationa, but among the middle sort of people ^ 
who keep their wishes within their fortunes, and have more 
wealth than they know how to enjoy, 

7 Persons of a higher rank live in a kind of splendid pover- 
(y ; a%d are perpetually wanting:, because, instead of acqui- 
escing in the solid pleasures of life, they endeavour to outvie 
one another in shadows and appearances. Men of sense have 
at all times beheld, \vith a great deal of mirth, this silly game 
that is playing over their headd ; and, by contracting their de- 
sires, they enjoy all that secret satisfaction which others are 
always in quest of. 

8 The truth is, this ridiculous chase after imaginary p!ea 
sures cannot be sufficiently exposed, as it is the great source 
of those evils which generally undo a nation. Let a man's 
estate be what it may, he is a poor man if he does not live 
within it ; and naturally sets himself to sale to any one that 
can give him his price. 

9 When Pittacus, afler the death of his brother, who had 
tcA him a good estate, was offered a great sum of money by 
the king of LycUa, he thanked him for his kmdness i but told 
him, he had already more by half than he knew what to do 
with. In short, content is equivalent to wealth, and luxury 
to poverty.; or, to give the thought a more agreeable turn, 
^* Content is natural wealth," says Socrates ; to which I shall 
add, luxury is artificial poverty. 

10 I sliall tlierefore recommend to the consideration of 
those who are always aiming at superfluous and imaginary 
enjoyments, and who will not be at the trouble of contracting 
their desires, an excellent saying of Bion, the philosopher, 
namely, '* That no man has so much care, as he who en* 
deavours afler the most happiness." 

1 i In the second place, every one ought to reflect how 
much more unhappy he might be than he reallv is. The for- 
■Wf cohaideraiioii took in ^ tltoee wno are euiiicienUy pro- 
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vided witb the means to make themselves easj ; this regards 
such as actually lie under some pressure or misfortune* 
These maj receive great alleviation, from such a comparison 
as tiie unhappjr person may make between himself and 
others; or between the misfortune which he sufTers, and 
greater misfortunes which might have befallen him. 

12 Hike the story of the honest Dutchman, who, upoo 
breaking his leg by a fall from the main-mast, told the stand- 
ers by, it was a great mercy^ that it was not bis neck. To 
which, since I am got into quotations, give m«s leave to add the 
saying of an old philosopher, who, afler having invited some 
of his friends to dine with him, was rufRed by a person that 
came into tlie room in a passion, and threw down the table 
that stood before him : " Every one," says he, " has his ca- 
lamity ; and he is a happy man that has no greater than this.'* 

13 We find an instance to the same purpose, in the life of 
doctor Hammond, written by bishop Fell. As this good man 
was troubled with a complication of distempers, when he had 
the gout upon him, he used to thank God that it ^vas not the 
stone ; and when he had the stogie, that he had not both these 
distempers on him at the same time. 

14 I cannot conclude this essay without observing, that 
there never was any system besides that of Christianity, which 
could effectually produce in the mind of man, the^rirtue I have 
been hitherto speaking of. In order to make us contented 
with our condition, many of tlie present philosophers tell us, 
that our discontent only hurts ourselves, without being able to 
make any alteration in our circumstances; others that what". 
ever evil befalls us is derived to us by a fatal necessity, to 
which superior beings themselves are subject ; while others, 
very gravely, tell the man who is miserable, that it is necessa- 
ry he should be so, to keep up the harmony of the universe; 
and that the scheme of Providence would be troubled and 
perverted, were he othenvise. 

15 These, and the like considerations, rather silence than 
satisfy a nian. They may show him tljat his discontent is 
unreasonable, but they are by no means sufficient to relieve 
it. They rather give despair than consolation. In a word, a 
man might reply to one of these comforters, as Augustus did 
to his friend, who advised him not to grieve for the death of 
a person whom he loved, because his grief could not fetch 
him again : " It is for that very reason," said the emperor, 
« that I grieve.** 

16 On the coutrary, religion bears a more tender regtfd 
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te humftit nature. It prescribes to eveiy miserable man ^ 
means o£ bettering hh condition : nay, it $howd hitp, that 
bearing his alRictions as he ought to do, will naturally end in 
the removal of them. L makes him easy here, because it 
can make him happy hereafter. ADUISo^. 

SECTION XII. 

Rank and Riches afford no gratrndfar Envy. 

OF all the grounds of envy among men, superiority in rank 
and fortune is the moct general. Hence the malignity which 
the poor commonly bear to the rich, as engrossing to tliem- 
selves all the comforts of life. Hence the evil eye with which 
persons of inferior station scrutinize those who are above them 
in rank ; and if they approach to that rank, their en\7 is gen- 
erally strongest against such as are just one step higher than 
themselves. 

2 Alas ! my friends, all this envious disquietude, which agi- 
tates the iTorld, arises from a deceitful figure which imposes 
on the public view. False colours are hung eut : the real 
Btale of men is not what it seems to be. The order of socie- 
ty required a. distinction of ranks to take place ; but In point of 
happiness, all men come much nearer to equalUy than is common- 
ly imagined ; and the circumstances which form any material 
difference of happiness among them, are not of tlxat nature 
which renders them grounds of envy. 

8 The poor man possesses not, it is tnie, some of the con- 
venfences and pleasures of the rich ; but, in return, he is free 
from many embarrassments to which they are subject. By 
the simplicity and Uniformity of his life, he is delivered from 
that variety of cares, which perplex those who have great 
affairs to manage, intricate plans to pursue, and many ene- 
mies, perhaps, to encounter in the pursuit. 

4 In tlie tranquility of his small habitation, and private fa* 
milf , he enjoys a peace which is oden unknown at courts* 
The gratifications of nature, which are always the most satis- 
factory, are possessed by him to their full extent ; and if lie 
be a stranger to the refined pleasures of the wealthy, he i» 
unacquainted also with the desire of them, and, by consequence, 
feels no want. 

5 His plain meal satisfies his appetite, with a relish proua- 
bly higher than that of the rich man, who sits down to his 
himirious banquet. His sleep is more sound ; his. health 
more firm ; he knows not what spleen, languor, and listless- 
iteeSi ace* His accustomed employmexits or labours are not 
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more oppressive to him, tlian the labour of attendance on 
courts and the great, the labours of dress, the fatigue o( 
amusements, the very weight of idleness, frequently are 19 
the rich. 

6 In the mean time, all the beauty of the face of nature, all 
die enjoyments of domestic society, all the gaiety and cheer- 
fuhiess of an easy mind, are as open to Iiim as to those of the 
iiighest rank. The splendour of retinue, the sound of titles, 
the appearances of high respect, are indeed soothing, for a 
5h(^ time, to the great ; but, become familiar, they are soon 
foi^otten. — Custom effaces their impression. They «ink into 
the rank of those ordinary things whidi daily recur, witnout 
raising any sensation of joy. 

7 Let us cease, therefore, from looking up with discontent 
and envy to those, whom birth or fortune has placed above 
us. Let us adjust the balance of happiness fairly. When we 
think of the enjoyments we want, we should tliink also of the 
troubles from which we are free. If we allow their just 
value to the comforts we possess, we shall find reason to rest 
satisfied, with a very ihoderate, though not an opulent and 
splendid condition of fortune. Oilen, did we know the 
whole, we should be inclined to pity the state of those 
whom we now envy. blair* 

SECTION xin. 

Paiitttct nndw ProvocatiQns, our Interest as well tis Duty 

THE wide circle of human society is divei-sified by an 
endless variety of characters, dispositions, and passions. — 
Uniformity is in no respect, the genius of the world. Every 
man is marked by some peculiarity, which distinguishes him 
from another ; and no where can two individuals be found, 
who are exactly, and in all respects, alike. Where so much 
diversity obtains, it cannot but happen, that in the intercourse 
which men are obliged to maintain, their tempers will odea 
"^ be ill adjusted to that intercourse ; will jar, and interfere with 
each other. 

2 Hence, in every station, the highest a<« well as tlie lowest, 
and in every condition of life — public, private, and domestics- 
occasions of irritation frequently arise. We are provoked, 
sometimes, by tlie folly and levity of those with whom we are 
connected ; sometimes, by their indifference or neglect ; by 
the hicivility of a friend, tbe haughtiness of a superior, or thfi 
ipifolent behaviour of one In lower station. 
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3 Hardly a day passes, without somewhat or other occur- 
ring, which serves to ruffle the man of impatient spirit Of 
course, such a man lives in a continual storm. He knows not 
what it Is to enjoy a train of good humour. Servants, neigh- 
bours, friends, spouse, and children, all, through the unre- 
strained violence of his temper, become sources of disturbance 
and vexation to him. In vain is affluence : in vain are health 
and prosperity. The least trifle is sufficient to discompose 
bib mind, and poison his pleasures. His very amusementr 
are mixed with turbulence and passion. 

4 I would beseech this man to consider, of what small mo- 
ment the provocations which he receives, or at least imagines 
hhnself to receive, are rerJly in themselves ; but of what 
great moment he makes them, by suffering them to deprive 
him of the possession of himself. I would beseech him to 
consider, how many hours of happiness he throws away, which 
a little more patience would allow him to enjoy : and how 
much he puts it into the power of the most insignificant per- 
sons, to render him miserable. 

6 " But who can expect," we hear him exclaim, " tliat he 
is to possess the insensibility of a stone? How is it possible 
for human nature to endure so many repeated provocations 1 
or to bear calmly with so unreasonable behaviour?" My 
brother ! if thou canst bear with no instances of unreasonable 
behaviour, withdraw thyself from the world. Thou art no 
longer fit to live in it. Leave the intercourse of men. Re- 
treat to the mountain, and the desert ; or shut thyself up in a 
ceil. For here, in the midst of society, offeitces nmsi come, 

6 We might as well expect, when we behold a calm atmos- 
phere, and a clear sky, that no clouds were ever to rise, and 
no winds to blow, as that our life were long to proceed, with- 
out receiving provocations from human frailty. The careless 
and the imprudent, the giddy and the fickle, the ungrateful 
and the interested, every where meet us. They are the 
briers and the thorns, with which the paths of human life are 
beset He only, who can hold his course among them with 
patience and equanimity, he who is prepared to bear what he 
mnst expect to happen, is worthy of the name of a man. 

7 If we pVeserved ourselves composed but for a moment, 
we siiould perceive the insignificancy of most of those provo- 
eations which we magnify so highly. When a few suns 
more have rolled over our heads, the storm will, of itself, 
have subsided ; the cause of our present impatience and dis- 
turbance will be utterly forgotten. Can we net, then, anti- 
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Gipate thb hour of calmness to ourselves ; and begin to enjoy 
the peace which it will certainly bring ? 

8 If odiers liave hehaved improperij, let us leave them to 
tlieir own folly, without becoming; the victims of their oaprice, 
and punishing ourselves on their account. Patience, m this 
exercise of it, cannot be too much studied by all who wish 
their life to flow in a smooth stream. It is the reason of a 
man, in opposition to the passion of a child. It is the en- 
joyment of peace, in opposition to uproar and confusion. 

BLAIR. 

SECTION XIV. 

Moderation in our Wishes Recommended. 

THE active mind of man seldom or never rests satisfied 
with its present condition, how prosperous soever. Origi- 
nally formed for a wider range of objects, for a higher sphere 
of enjoyments, it finds itself, in every situation of fortune, 
straitened and confined. Sensible of deficiency in its state, it 
b ever sending forth the fond desire^ the aspiring wish, afler 
something beyond what is enjoyed at present. 

2 Hence, that restlessness which prevails so generally 
among mankind. Hence, that disgust of pleasures which 
they have tried ; that passion for novelty ; that ambition of 
rising to some degree of eminence or felicity, of which they 
have formed to themselves .an indistinct idea. Ail which may 
be considered as indications of a certain native, original great* 
ness In the human soul, swelling beyond tlie limitA of its pre* 
sent condition, an J pointing to the higher objects for which 
it was made. Happy, if these latent remains of our primitive 
state, serve to direct our wishes towanis their pepper desti- 
nation, and to lead us into the. path of true bliss ! 

3 But in this dark and bewildered state, the aspirinf^ teii>- 
dency of our nature, unfortunately takes an opposite direc- 
tion, and feeds a very misplaced ambition. The flattering 
appearances which here present themselves to sense ; tiie dis* 
ttncticns which fortune confers; the advantages and pleasures 
which we imagine the world to be capable of bestowing, £11 
up the ultimate wish of most men. These are the objects 
wtkich engross their solitary musings, and stimulate tlieir ac- 
tive labours ; which warm the treasts of the young, animate 
the industry of the middle aged, and often keep alive the pa»* 
flions of tlie old, until the very close of lite. 

4 Aflsurc*dly, there is nothing unlawful in our wishing ta 
b% fretd fronc whatever is disagreeablei and to obtain a fi^er 
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enjoyment of the comforts of life. But when these wishes 
are not tempered bj reason, they are in clanger of precipita- 
ting us into much extravagance and folly. Desires and 
wishes are the first springs of action. When they become 
exorbitant, the whole character Is likely to be tainted. 

5 If we suffer our fancy to create to itself worlds of ideal 
happiness, we shall discompose the peace and order of our 
minds, and foment many hurtful passions. H^re, then, let 
moderatjon begin its reign, by bringing within reasonable 
bounds the wishes that we form. As soon as they become^ 
extravagant, let us check them by proper reflections on the 
fallacious nature of those objects, which the world hangs out 
to allure desire. 

6 You have strayed, my friends, from the road which con- 
ducts to felicity ; you have dishonoured the native dignity of 
your souls, in allowing your wishes to terminate on notliing 
higher than worldly ideas of greatness or happiness. Your 
imagination roves in a land of shadows. Unreal forms de- 
ceive you. It is no more than a phantom, an illusion of hap- 
piness, which attracts your fond admiration; nay, an iliu- 
sion of happiness, which often conceals much real misery. 

7 Do you imagine that all are happy, who have attained to 
^hose summits of distinction, towards which your vvishes as- 
pire T Alas! how frequently has experience shown, that 
ivhere roses were supposed to bloom, nothing but briers and 
thorns grew! Reputation, beauty, riches, grandeur, nay, 
royalty itself, \vould, nianj a time, have been gladly ex- 
changed by the possessors, for that more quiet and humble 
station, with which you are now dissatisfied. 

8 VYith all that is splendid and shining in the world, it is 
decreed that there should mix many deep shades of woe. 
On the elevated situations of fortune, the great calamities of 
life chiefly fall. There, the storm spends its violence, and 
there, the thunder breaks ; while, safe and unhurt, the in- 
habitants of the vale remain below. Retreat, tlien, fnmi 
^ose vain and pernicious excursions of extravagant desire. 

9 S^it'isfy yourselves %vith what is rational and attainable. 
Train your minds to moderate views of human lii'e, and hu- 
man , bappineies.' Remember, and admire the wisdom of 

' Agur*s petition; "Remove lar from me vanity and lies. 
Give . me neither poverty nor riches. Feed me with food 
convenient for me ; lest I be full and deny thee ; and say, 
who is the Lord t or lest t be poor and steal, and take tha 
name of my God m vain.** blaik- 

F 
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SECTION XT. 

(hnnischncc and Omnipresence of ike Beitt, the Source q/ 

Consolation to good men. 

1 WAS yesterdaj, about, sun-set, walking in the open 
fields, till the night insensibly lell upon me. I at first amused 
myself with all the richness and variety orcoloups which ap- 
peared in the western parts of heaven. In proportion as they 
faded away and weiic out f^everal ^tars and planets appeared 
one alYer another, tili the whole firmament was in a glow. 

2 The bluenes^ of tb«* ether .was exceedingly heightened 
and enlivened, by tiie season of the year, and trie rays of all 
those luminaries that passed through it. The galaxy ap- 
peared in its most beautiful white. To .complete the scene, 
the full moon rose, at length, in that clouded majesty, which 
Milton takes notice of; and opened to the eye a new picture 
of nature, which was more finely shaded, and disposed 
among sofler lights, than that which the sun had before dis- 
covered to me. 

. 3 As I was surveying the moon Walking in her brightness, 
and taking her i\*'ogress among the constellations, a thought 
arose in me, which I believe very often perplexes and dis- 
turbs men of serious and contemplative natures. David him- 
self fell into it in that reflection: ** Wnen I consider the 
heavens, the work of thy fingers ; the moon and the stars 
^vhich tliou hast ordained ; what is man* that thou art mindful 
of him, and the son of man, that thou regardest him !" 

4 Iji the same manner, when I considered tliat infinite host 
of stars, or, to speak moi*e philosophically, of suas, which 
were then sinning upon me ; with those innumerable sets of 
pljLjiets or worlds, which were moving round their respective 
suns; when I still nnlarged the idea, and supposed anotlier 
heaven of suns an<^ worlds, rising still above this which ' 
discovered ; and tt) «e still enlightened by a superior firma^ 
ment of luminaries, which are planted at so great a distance,, 
that they may appear to the inhabitants of the former, as the 
stars do to me; in short, while I pu^rsued this thought, I 
could not but reflect on that little. insignificant figure which 1 
myself bore amidst the Immensity of ^od's works. 

5 Were the sun, which enlightens this part of the creation^ 
witl\ ail the host of planetary worlds that move about htm, ut- 
terly extinguished an<l annihilated, they would not be miflsed, 
a^korti than a grain of sand upon the sea-shore. The space 
they possess is so eYoeeding little iu c^mpariifoa of the wholo> 
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it wmild scareelf make a blank in the ereation. The chasm 
wonid be imperceptibie to an eye tliat could take in the whole 
eotnpasss of nature, and pass from one, end of the creation to 
the other; as it is possible there maj be such a sense in our- 
selves hereafter^ or in ercatures which are at present more 
exalted than ourselves. . By the help of glasses we see many 
•tars which we do not ^J^eover with our naked eye ; and tlie 
finer our telescopes are, thegreater still are our discoveries. 

'6 Huygetiiiis carries this thought so far, that he does not 
think it impossible there may be stars, whose light has not 
yet travelled down to un since tbeir first creation. T^here is 
no qu««itk>n diat the universe has certain bounds set to it ; 
but when we consider that it is ,the work of Infinite Power 
prompted by Infinite Goodoess, with an indnite space to ex- 
ert ii^elf in, how can oar imagination set any bounds to it? 

7 To return, therefore, to my first thought, I could not 
but look upon myself with secret horror, as a being that was 
iiQt wortn the smallest regard of one who had so great a work 
under hts care and-superintender.cy. I was afraid pf being 
overlooked amidst the immensity of nature, and lost among 
that infinite variety of creatures, which, in all probability, 
Bwarm through all these immeasurable regions of matter. 

8 in order to recover myself from this mortifying thought,, 
I considereo that it took its rise from those narrow concep- 
tions which we are apt to entertain of the Divine Nature. 
We ourselves cannot attend to maay different objects at the 
same time. It we are careful to inspect some things, we 
must of course neglect others. This imperfection, which we 
observe in ourselves, is an imperfection that cleaves, in some 
Cegree, to creatures of the highest capacities, as they are 
ereatures; that Is, beings of finite and limited natures. 

9 The presence of every created being is confined to a cer- 
^In measure of space; and, consequently, his observation is 
stinted to a certain number of objects. The sphere in whicl: 
we move, and aot, and understand, is of a wider circum 
ference to one creature than another, accord ii^g as we ri9 1 
WM aliove anotlier in the soale of existence. But the wideM 
af these 'bur spheres, has Us circumferepce, 

10 When, therefore, we reflect on tlie Divine Nature, 
ve are so used and accustomed to this, imperfection in o 4r- 
felves, that we cannot forbear, in some measure, ascribiigit 
10 Riiw, in whom there is no shadow pf imperfection. Our 
reason indeed assures us, .that hia attributes are infijiite: 
but the poorness of our conce/Uions Js such, that it c^nnoi 
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forbear setting bounds to every thing it eonte«nplales» till, our 
reason comes ngain to our succour, and throws dowaall 
those little prejudices, which rise in us unawares, and are 
natural to the mind of man. , 

1 1 We shall therefore utterly extinguish this melancholy 
thought, of our being overlooked by our Maker, in the multi* 
plicity of his works, and the infinity of those objects ai»ong 
which he seems to be incessantly emphvy^d, if we eonsider, 
In the first place, that he is omnipresent; and, iuth^sectondy 
tiiat he is om.niscient. 

12 If we consider him In his omnipresence, his being 
passes through, actudl^es, and supports, .the whole frame of 
nature. His creation, in every part of it, is full of him. 
There is ncy«.hing he has made, which is eltha? so distant, so 
little, or so inconsiderable, that he does not essentially re*. 
side in it.' His substs^ce is witltin the substance of tvespf 
being, whether material or immaterial, and as . intimately 
present to it, as that being is to itself. • ^ 

13 It would be an imperfection iniiim, w«re he able fo 
move out of one place into another ; or to withdraw himself 
from any thing he has created, or from any part of th;it space 
which he diffused and spread abroad to infinity* In shorty 
to speak of him in the language of the old philosophers, he ia 
a Being whose centre, is every where, and his circumfe^ 
rence, no where. 

14 In the second place, he is omniscient as well as om* 
nipresent. His. omniscience, indeed, necessarily and na« 
turally flows from his omnipresence. He cannot but be 
conscious of every motion that arises In the whole material 
world, which he thus essentially pervades^ and of every 
thought that is stirring in the intellectual worid, to every part 
of wTiich he, is thus intimately united. 

15 Were the soul separated from the body, and should it 
witli one glance of thought start beyond the boitndjs of the 
creation ; should it for millions of years continue its pro^ 
gress through infinite space, with the same activity, k woiil4 
still find itself within the embrace of its Creator, and enconv* 
passed by the immensity of the Godhead. 

16 In this consideration of the Almighty's omnipresence 
and omniscience, every uncomfortable thought vanlslies. 
He cannot but regard every thing thathas being, especially 
such of his creatures who fear they are not regarded by hioa.^ 
He is privy to all their thoughfc, and to that anxiety of heart 
in particuiar, which 13 apt to tvonble tbeni on this'Oocasiea | 
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br» 98 It Si inqpodsjble he should oxrerloolclttnj'^^J^B <rea« 
ture9y so we may be confident that he regards ^v^ith' an «;^e of 
Ukercff those who endeavour to recommend themselves to his 
Aotice, and, in an unfeigned humilit j of hearty thiilk tbexpsel ves 
aairoi^y that h& shoiud be mijfidful of them. addison. 
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SECTION I. 
Happiness is founded in Redittide of Conduct. 
.ALL men pursue good, and wouM be happy, if they 
knew, how : not happy for minutes, and miserable for hours ; 
but happy, if possible, through every part of their existence. 
Either, therefore7 there is a good of this steady, durable 
kind, or there is not. If not, then all good miist be tran- 
sient^ and uncertain ; and if so, an object of the lowest value, 
which can little deserve our attention or inquiry. 

2 But if there be a better good, such a good as we ape 
seeking, like every other thing, it must be derived from some 
cause ; and that cause must either be external, internal, or mix- 
ed ; in as^rmuch as, except these three, there is no other possi- 
ble. Now a steady, durable good, cannot be derived from 
an external cause ; since all derived from externals must 
fluctuate as they fluctuate. 

3 By the same rule, it cannot be derived from a mixture 
of the two ; because the part which is external will propor- 
tionahly destroy its essence. What then remains but the 
cause internal — ^tbe very cause which ive have supposed, 
wlien we place the sovereign good in mi::^d in rectitude qt 

conduct HARRIS. 

SECTION IL 

Vii'tue anci Piety Man^s Highest Interest. . 

I FIND myself existing upon a little spot, surrounded everjr 
way by an immense, yinknown expansion. — Wliere am 1 1 
yVhat sort of place do I inhabit t Is it exactly acommodated 
in every instance to my convenience ] Is Uiere no excess Of 
cold^ none of heat^ to offend me 1 Am I never annoyed by 
animals, either of my own, or a different kind ? Is eveiy 
thing imbservient to rae, as though I had ordeied b«1 my ''^ 
No— iv9*hf>» liJiC H— tl 9 frjihost l«om It p-jwrt^iHi. 

r2 
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2 Hie world upptan not; then', orlginfliHy made for Ihtf 
private cosnrenience of. xne sdone.t—- It does not But i<t ii 
not possible so to accommodate it, by my oirn partfoolar bi- 
dustryi ii to accommodate mail and beast> heaven and 
earthy if this be beyond me^ it is not possible* What eoti" 
sequence then follows ; or can there he any other than tiiis ? 
If I seek an interest of my own, detached from that of 
others, I seek an interest which is chimerical, and which can 
never have existence. 

3 How then must I determine? Have I no interest at all ? 
If I have not, I am stationed here to no purpose. But why 
no interest i Can I be contented vrith none but one separate 
and detached? Is a social interest, joined with others, such 
an absurdity as not to be admitted ? The bee, the beaver, 
and tlie tribes of herding animals, are sufficient to convince 
me, that the tiling is somewhere at least possible. 

4 How, then, am I assured that it is not equally true q( 
man ? Admit it, and what follows ? If so, then honour and 
justice are my interest; then the whole train of moral vir- 
tues are my interest ; without some * portion of which, not 
even thieves can maintain society. 

5 But, farther still — I stop not here — ^I pursue this social 
interest as far as I can trace my several relations. I pass from 
my own stock, my own neighbourhood, my own nation, to 
the whole race of mankind, as dispersed throughout the 
earth. Am I not related to them all, by the mutual aids of 
commerce, by the general intercourse of arts and letters, by 
that common nature of which we all participate ? 

6 Again — I must have food and clotiiing. Without a 
proper genial warmth, I instantly perish. Am t not related, 
In this view, to the veiy eartli itself? to the distant sun, from 
whose beams I derive vigour? to that stupendous course and 
order of the infinite host of heaven, by which the times and 
Beasons ever uniformly pass <m ? 

7 Were this order once confounded, I could not probably 
Burvive a moment ; bq absolutely do I depend on this com- 
mon general welfare^ What, then, have I do, but to en- 
large virtue into piety? Not only honour and justice, and what 
I owe to man, are my interest, but fi^titude also ; acquies- 
cence, resignation, adoration, and all I owe to this great poli- 
ty^ and Its great Governor, our common Parent. . HillRIBt 
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SECTION m. 

^Tht Injusiici of 4xn UnchariiahU SplnU 

A SUSPICIOUS, uncharitable spirit, is Hot only incon- 
sistent with all social virtue and happiness, but it is also in 
Itaelf, unreasonable and -unjust. In order to form sound 
opinions concerning characters and actions, two things ar«» 
especially requisite ; information and impartiality. But such 
as are most forward to decide unfavourably, are commonly 
destitute of both. Instead of possessing, or even reciuiring, 
full information, the grounds on which they proceed fre- 
quently the most slight »nd frivolous. 

2 A tale, perhaps, which the idle have invented, the inqui^ 
sitive have listened to, and the credulous have propagated ; or 
a real incident, which rumour, in carrying it along, has ex- 
aggerated and disguised, supplies them with materials of con 
fident assertion, and decisive judgment. From an -action 
they presently look into the heart, and infer the motive. This 
supposed motive they conclude to be the ruling principle, 
and pronounce at once concerning the whole character. 

3 Nothing can be more contrary both to equity and to 
sound reason, tlan this precipitate judgment. Any man who 
attends to what passes withhi himself, may easily discern 
what a complicated system the human character is ; and wl}at 
a variety of circumstances must be taken into the account, in 
order to estimate it truly. No single instance of conduct, 
whatever, is sufficient to determine it* 

4 As from one worthy action, it were credulity, not chari- 
ty, to conclude a person to be free from all vice ; so from 
o.ie which is censurable, it is perfectly unjust to infer that the 
author of it is without conscience, and without merit. If we 
knew ail the attending circumstances, it might appear in an 
excusable light; nay, perhaps, under a commendable fornt. 
The motived of the actor may have been entirely different 
from those which we ascribe ,to him ; apd where we suppose 
him impelled by bad design, he may have been prompted by 
conscience and mistaken principle. 

6 Admitting the action to have been in every view crimi- 
nal, he niay have been hurried into it through inadvertency 
and surprise. He may have sincerely repented ; and the 
virtuous principle may have now regained its full vigour, 
perhaps this was the corner of frailty ; the quarter on whicli 
lie toy open to the ihcursimis of .temptation , wiiWe the cth&f 
avenues ef^iiistifAFl iver^ liniily guarded h>y cffmc'^^ma; 
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6 It is therefore evident, that no part of the government 
of temper deserves attention more, than to keep our minds 
pure from uncnaritable prejudices, and open to candour and 
humanity in judging of others. The worst consequences, 
both to ourselves and to societj, follow from the oppositt 

spirit BLA.IB. 

SECTION IV. 

The Misfortunes of Men mostiy cliargeable on thenuehesm 

WF 'ind man placed in a world, where he has by no means 
the dia^.'Osal of the events that happen. Calamities some- 
times befall the worthiest and the best, which it is not in 
their power to prevent, andwhere nothing is left them, but 
to acknowledge, and to submit to the high hand of Heaven. 
For such visitations of trial, many good and wise reasons can 
be assigned, which the present subject leads me not to discuss. 

iff But though those unavoidable calamities make a part, 
yet tliey make not the chief part, of the vexations and sor- 
rows that distress human life. A multitude of evils beset us, 
for the source of which we must look to another quarter. 
No sooner has any thing in the health, or in the circum- 
stances of men, gone cross to their wish, than they begin 
to talk of the unequal distribution of the good things of this 
life ; they envy the condition of others ; they repine at theii 
own lot, and fret against the Ruler of tlie world. 

3 Full of these sentiments, one man pines under a broken 
constitution. But let us ask him, whether Ite can, fairly and 
honestly, assign no cause for tfeis but.the unknown decree ot 
heaven ? Has he duly valued the blessing of healthy and al- 
ways observed the rules of virtue and sobriety ? Has he beea 
moderate in his life, and temperate in all Iits pleasures ? If 
now he is only paying the price o! his former, perhaps his 
forgotten induIgencieS; has he any title to complam, as if h« 
were suffering unjustly ? 

4 Were we to survey the chambers of sickness and dis 
tress, we should often find them peopled with the victims oi 
intemperance and sensuality, and with the children of vicious 
indolence and sloth. Among the thousands who languish 
tliere, we should find the proportion of innocent, suffers to 
be small. We sliould see faded youth, premature old age, 
and the prospect of an untimely grave, to be the portion of 
viultiludes, who, in one way or other, have brought thosa 
•v^s on.&iunselTedi whil^ ^et th^ae martyrs of vic6 anil 
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(Mff have the assurance to arraign the hard fate of man, 
and to ^^ fret against tlie Lord.'* 

5 But you, perhaps, complain of hardships of another 
kind; of the injustice of the world; of the pdverty whie& 
jrou suffer, and tl^e discouragemefits under which you la- 
bour ; of the crosses, and dis$appointments, of which your 
life has been doomed to be full. Before you give too mud| 
tf K)pe to your discontent, let me desire you to reflect impar« 
tially upon your past train of life. > 

6 Have not sloth or pride, ill temper^ or sinful passions^ 
misled you oflen from the path of sound and wise conduct I 
Have you not been wanting, to yourselves In improving: those 
opportunities which Providence offered you, for belterkig 
and advancing your state? If you have choseji to 'indulge 
your humour, or your taste, in the s^atin4ajtioris of indc^ncd 
or pleasure, can you oomptain because others, in prefierenco 
to you, have obtained those advantages which naturally h^ 
long to useful labours, and honourable pursuits 1 

7 Have not the consequences of some false steps, into» 
which your passions, or your pleasures, have betrayed you« 
pursued you through much of your life ; tainted, perhaps, 
your characters, invt>lved you in embarrassments, or sunk 
you into neglect 1 It is an old saying, that every man is the 
artificer of his own fortune in the world. It is certain, that 
the world seldom turns wholly against a man, unless through 
his. own fault. M Religion is,*' in general, *< profitable unto 
all things." 

8 Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good tern 
per, and prudence, haye ever been found the surest road to 
{uroKperity ; and where men fail of attaining it, their want of 
success is far oHener owing to their having deviated from that 
road, than to their having encountered insuperable bars in it. 
Some, by being too artful, forfeit the reputation of probity 
Seme, by being too open, are accounted to fail in prudence. 
Others, by being Sckle and changeable, are distrusted by ail. 

9 The case commonly is, that men seek to ascribe \heir* 
disappointments to any cause, rather than to their own mis« 
conduct; and when they can devise no other cause, they lay 
them to the charge of Providence. Their folly leads them. 
into vices ; their vices into misfortunes ; and in their misfor- 
tunes they " murmur against Providence." 

10 They are doubly unjust towards their Creator. In their 
prosperity, they are apt to ascribe their success to tlieir owa 
diligencej j^er than to his bles^iug i aad in. their adv^rsutyr 
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thej impate their distresses to liIs providence,' not to thelf 
own misbehaviour. Whereas, the truth is the very reverse 
of this. ** Every good and every perfect gift cometli from 
above ;" and of evil and misery, man is the author tofhimseifl 

11 When, from the condition of individuals, we look 
abroad to the public state of the world, we meet with nrior^ 
proofs of the truth of this assertion. We see great societies 
of men torn in pieces by intestine dissentions, tumults, and 
civil commotions. W^e see mighty armies .going forth, in 
formidable array, against each other, to cover the earth with 
blood, and to fill the air with the cries of widmvs and 
orphans. Sad evils these are, to which this miserable world 
is exposed. 

12 But are these evils, I bespech you, to be imputed ta 
God 1 Was it he who sent forth slaughtering armies into the 
field, or who filled tlie peaceful city with massacres and 
blood ? Are these miseries any other than the bitter fruit of 
men's violent and disorderly passions 1 Are they not dearly 
to be traced to the ambition and vices of princes, to the 

2uarrels of the great, and to the turbulence of the people? 
iCt us lay them entirely out of the account, in thinking of 
Providence, and let us think only of the *^ foolishness of man.'* 

13 Did man control his passions, and form his eondact 
according to the dictates of wisdom, humanity, and virtue, 
the earth would no longer be desolated by cruelty ; and human 
societies would live in order, harmony, and peace. In those 
scenes of mischief and violence which fill the world, let man 
behold, with shame, the picture of his vices, 4>is ignorance, 
and folly. Let him be humbled by the mortifying viesv of 
his own perverseness ; but let not his ** heart fret against the 

SECTION T. 
On disinteresled Friendship, 

1 AM informed that certain Greek writers, (philosophers, 
it seems, m the opinion of their countrymen,) have advanced 
some very extraordinary positions relating to friendship ; as, 
indeed, what subject is there, which these subtle geniuses 
oave not tortured with their sophistry i 

2 The authors to whom I refer, dissuade their disciples 
from entering into any strong attachments, as unavoidably 
creating supernumerary disquietudes to those who engage in 
them; and, as every man has more than sufficient to caD 
Jonh hii SAlJcitude, in the course of his own a/Talrs, it if a 
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weakn^, they contend, anxiously to involte himself In the 
concerns of otliers. 

3 They recommend it also, in all connexions of this kind, 
to hold the bands of union extremely loose ; so as always to 
have it in one's power* to straiten or relax them, as circum" 
stances and situatjons shall render most expedient. They 
add, as. a capital article of their doctrine, tliat <Ho live ex 
empl from cares, is an essential Ingredient to constitute hu« 
man l)appiness ; but an ingredient, however, which he 
who voluntarily distresses himself with cares, in which he 
has no necessary and 4)er3onal interest, must never hope to 
possess." 

4 I have been told likewise, that there is another set of 
pretended philosophers, of the same country, whose tenets 
concerning this subject, are of a still more illiberal and un- 
generous cast. The proposition which they attempt to estab- 
lish, is, that '' friendship, is an affair of self-interest entirely ; 
and that the proper motive for engaging in it, is, not in order 
to gratify the kind and benevolent affections, but for the be- 
nefit of that assistance and support which are to be derived 
from the connexion." x 

5 Accordingly they assert, that those persons are most 
disposed to have recourse to auxiliary alliances of this kind, 
who are least qualified by nature, or fortune, to depend upon 
their own strength and powers ; the weaker sex, for instance, 
being generally more inchned to engage in friendships than 
the male part of our species ; and those who are depressed 
by indigence, or labouring under misfortunes, than the 
wealthy and the prosperous. 

6 Excellent and obliging sages, these, undoubtedly ! To 
strike out the fj'iendly affections from the moral world, would 
be like extmguishijig the sun in the natural ; each of them 
being the source of the best and most grateful satisfactions, 
that Heaven has conferred on the sons of men. But I should 
be gl4d to know, what the real value of this boasted exemp- 
tion from core, which they promise their disciples, justly 
amounts ^? an exemption flattering to self-love, I confess; 
but which, upon many occurrences in human life, should be 
rejected with the utmost disdain. 

7 For ncthing, surely, can be more inconsistent with a 
well-poised and manly spirit, than to decline enguging in any 
laadable action, or to be discouraged from perwertuK in it, 
by an apprehension of the trouble and solicitude with which 
it may probably be attended. 
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S Virtae henelf, indeed, ought to be totally renonneed, W 
k be riglit to avoid every possible me^ns that may be prodiMS* 
live of uneasinefis ; (or who, that is actuated by her princi- 
ples, can obsserve the conduct of an opposite ciiaracter, with 
out being affected with some degree of secret dissatisfaction t 

9 Are not the just, the brave, and the good, necessarily 
exposed to the disagreeable emotions- of dislilce and aversion, 
when they respectively meet with instances of fraud, of cow- 
ardice, or of viliany? It is an essential property of every 
weli-constituted mind, to be affected vritli pain, or pleasure, 
according to the nature of those moral app^irances that pro- 
ctent themselves to observation. 

10 If sensibility, therefore, be' not incompatible with trae 
wisdom, (and it surely is not, unless we suppose that pbiloso* 
phy deadens every finer feeling of our nature,) what just rea- 
son can be assigned, why the sympathetic suflferings which 
may result from friendship, should be a sufficient inducement 
for banishing that generous aflfection from the human breasi I 

1 1 Extinguish all emotions of the heart, and whvX dilTer* 
ence will remain, I do not say between man and brute, but 
between man and a mere inanimate clod 1 Away, then, with 
those austere philosophers, who represent virtue as harden- 
iug the soul against all the softer impressions of humanity ! 

12 The fact, certainly, is much otherwise. A truly good 
man, is, upon many occasions, extremely susceptible of ten- 
der sentiments ; and his heart expands with joy, or shrinks 
with sorrow, as good or ill fortune accompanies his friend. 
Upon the whole, then, it may fairly lie concluded, that, as 
m the- case of virtue, so in that of friendship, those painful 
sensations which may sometimes be produced by the one, as 
irell as by the other, are equally insufficient grounds for ex- 
cluding either of Ihem from taking possession of our bosoms. 

13 They who insist that << utility is the first and prevailing 
motive, which induces mankind to enter into particular 
friendships," appear to me to divest the association of its most 
amiable and engaging principle. For, to a mind rightly die* 
p^ed, it is not so much the benefits received, as the afTee* 
tionate zeal frofn which they flow, that gives them their bat 
and most valuable recommendation. 

14 It is so far indeed from being verified by fact, that a 
sense of oujr wants, la the original cause of forming these 9imi' 
cable. ^iWnoces,! ihat on th« contrary, it is observable, tliat 
none iiaiietbeen more dlatinguiahcd in their friendshipa than 
those «?ho9e power and epulence, imt «to?e «11| xnkfm PUpc* 
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rior virtue, (a much firmer jsupport,) have raised them vh&ve 
every necessity of having recourse to the assistaace of otiiers. 

15 The irue distinction, then, in tiiis question, is, that *'al-> 
though friendship is certainly productive of utility, yet utility 
is not the primary motive of friendship." Thoselselfish sen- 
sualists, therefore, "ivho, lulled in the lap of luxury, j[)resume 
to maintain the reverse, have surely no claim to attention ; 
aff they are neither qualified by refiection, nor experience, 
to oe competent judges of the subject. • 

16 Is there a man upon the face of the earth, who would 
deliberately accept of all the wealth, which this world caa 
bestow, if offered to him upon the severe terms of his being 
unconnected with a single mortal whom he could love, or by 
whom- he should be beloved? This would be to lead the 
wretched life of a detested tyrant, who, amidst perpetual sus- 
picions, and alarms, passes his miserable days, a stranger to 
^very tender sentiment ; and utterly precluded from the 
neart-£elt satisfactions of friendship. 

Mclmolk^s Iranslahon of Octrees LcsUui 

SECTION VI. 
On ike ImnwrialUy of the Soul, 

1 WAS yesterday walking alone in one of my friend's 
woods ; and lost myself in it very ^agreeabUv as I was running 
over, in my mind, the several arguments that establish tins 
great point ; which is the basis of morality, and the source of 
all the pleasing hopes, and secret joys, that can ai*ise in the 
heart of a reasonable creature. 

2 I ccusider those several proofs drawn— First, from the 
nature of the soul itself, and particularly its immateriality ; 
which though not absolutely necessary to the eternity of its du- 
ration, has, I think, been evinced almost to a demonstration. 

3 Secondly, from its passions and sentiments ; as particu- 
larly, from its love of existence ; its horror of aunihilawk)n ; 
and its hopes of immortality ; with that secret satisfaction 
which it finds in the pi*actice of virtue ; and that uneasiness 
which follows upon the commission of vice. Thirdly, fEom 
tlie nature of tlie Supreme Being, whose justice, goodness, 
wisdom, and veracity, are all concerned in this point. 

4 But among these, and other excellent arguments for the 
immortality of the soul, there is one drawn from the perpetual 
progress of the soul to its . perfection, without a possibility 
of ever arriving at it; which is a hiuw that I do not remeuiber 
to hav« neoa opened and improveu by otherB who lunre mUtcn 

G 
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on tb^ subjecti though it seems to me to cany a veiy great 
freight with it. 

5 How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that the soul, 
iviiich is capable of immense perfections, and of receivinj^ 
new improvements to all eteniitj, shall fall awaj iutanothing, 
almost a5.soon as it is created 1 Ar^such abilities made for 
no purpose ? A brute arrives at a p.oint of perfection, that hi 
can never pass ; in a few years he has all the endowments he 
is capable of ; and were he to live ten thousand more, would 
be the same thing he b at present. 

6 Were a human soiil thus at a stand in her accomplish- 
rnents ; were her diculties to he full blown, and incapable of 
farther enlargements ; I cou!d imagine she might fall away 
inj9ensibly, and drop at once into a state of annihilation. Bui 
can we believe a thinking being, thatis in a perpetual progress 
of improvement, and travelling on from perfection to perfec- 
tion, afler having just looked abroad into the works of ber 
Creator, and made a few discoveries of his infinite goodness, 
wisdom, and power, must perish at her first setting out, and in 
the verj beginning of her inquiries ? 

7 Man, considered only in hts present state, seems sent into 
the world merely to propagate his kind. He provides him- 
self with a successor, and immediately quits his post to make 
room for him. He does not seem born to enjoy life, but to 
deliver it down to others. , This is not surprising to consider 
in animals, which are formed for our use, and which can finish 
their business in a short life. 

8 The silk-worm, after having spun her task, lays her 
eggs and dies. But a man cannot take in hb full measure 
of knowledge, has not time to subdue his passions, establish 
his soul in virtue, and come to the perfection of his nature, 
before he is hurried off the stage. Would an infinitely wise 
Being make such glorious creatures for so mean a purpose T 
Can he delight in tl*.e production of such abortive intelUgencea, 
such short-lived reasonable beings? Would he give us ta- 
lents that are not to be exerted ? capacities that are never to be 
gratified ? 

9 How can we find that wisdom which shines through all 
his works, in the formation of man, without looking on tliis 
world as only a nursery for the next ; an(( without believing 
that the several generations of lational creatures, wlrich rise 
up and disappear in such quick successions, are only to re- 
ceive their first rudiments of exi;stenct here, and aflerwardf 
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to be tiansplanted into a more friendly climate, where they 
may spread and flourish to all eternity ? 

10 There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and tri- 
umphant consideration in religion, than this of the perpetual 
progress which the soul makes towartU the perfection of its 
nature, without ever arriving at a period in it. To look upon 
the soul as going on from strength to strength ; to consi- 
der that she is to shine for ever with new accessions of glo- 
ry, and brighten to all eternity ; that she will be still adding 
virtue to virtue, and knowledge to kno^wledge ; carries in k 
something wonderfully agreeable to that ambition which is 
natural to tlie mind of man. Nay, it must be a prospect 
pleasing to God himself, to see his creation for ever beautify^ 
ing in his eyes ; and drawing nearer to him, by greater de 
grees of resemblance. 

1 1 Methinks tliis single consideration of the progress of a 
finite spirit to perfection, will be sufficient to extinguish all 
envy in inferior natures, and all contempt in superior. That 
cherub, which now appears as a god to a human soul, knows 
very well that the period will come about in eternity, when 
the human soul shall be as perfect as he himself now is ; nay, 
when she shall look down upon that degree of perfection aa 
much as she now falls short of it. It is true, the higher na- 
ture still advances, and by that means preserves his distance 
and superiority in the scale of being ; yet he knows that, how 
high soever the station is of which he stands possessed al pre- 
sent, the inferior nature will, at length, mount up to it, and 
shine forth in tne same degre«! of glory. 

12 With what astonishment and veneration, may we look 
mto our own souls, where tnere are such hidden stores of vir- 
tue and knowledge, such inexhausted sources of perfectio*^. ! 
We know not yet what we shall be ; nor will it ever enter into 
the heart of man, to conceive the glory that will be akvays In 
reserve Jfor him. The soul, considered with its Creator, is 
like one of those mathematical lines, that may draw nearer to 
another for all eternity, without a possibility of touching it : 
and can there be a thought iso transporting, as to consider our* 
selves in these perpetual approaches to hibi, who is the stand 
ard not only of perfectlooi but of happiness ' addisok 
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CHAPTER V. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 

ft 

SECTION I. 

The Seasons* 

AMONGr the great blessings and wonders of the creatiooi 
may be classed the regularities of times, and seasons. Im- 
mediately afler the flood, the sacred promise was made tn 
man, that seed-time and han*est, cold and heat, summer and 
winter, day and night, should continue to the very end of all 
things. Accordingly, in obedience to that promise, the rota- 
tion is constantly presenting us with some useful and agreea- 
ble alteration ; and all the pleasing novelty of life arises from 
these natural changes ; nor are we less indebted to them for 
many of its solid comforts. 

2 It has been frequently the task of the moralist and poet, 
to mark, in polished periods, the particular charms and con- 
veniences ol every change ; and, indeed, such discriminate 
observations upon natural variety, cannot be undelightful ; 
fiince tiie blessing which every mouth brings alon^ with it, in 
a fresh mstance of the wisdom and bounty of that Providence, 
which regulates the glories of the year. We glow as we con- 
template; we feel a propensity to adore, whilst we enjoy. 

3 In the time of seed-sowing, it is the season of coiifidence : 
the grain which the husbandman trusts to the bosom of the 
earth, shall, haply, yield its seven-fold rewards. Spring 
presents us with a scene of lively expectation. That which 
v:ja before sown, begins now to discover signs of successful 
vegetation. The labourer observes the change, and antici 
pates tlie harvest ; he watches the progress of nature, and 
smiles at her influence ; while the man of contemplation 
walks forth with the evening, amidst the fragrance of flow 
ers, and promises of plenty ; nor returns to his cottage tlH 
darkness closes the scene upon his eye. Then cometh tlie 
harvest, when the large wish is satisfied, and the granaries of 
nature are loaded witlk the means of life, even to a luxury of 
abundance. 

4 The powers of language are unequal to the description 
of this happy season. It is the carnival of nature : sun and 
shade, coolness and quietude, cheerfulness and melody, 
love and gratitude, unite to render every ^scene of summer 
delightful. The division of light and darkness, is one of the 
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kindest effofts of Omnipotent Wisdom. Daf and night yield 
us contrary blessings; and, at the same time, assist each other, 
by giving fresh lustre to the delights of both. Amidst the 
ghre of day, and bustle of life, how could we sleep ? Amidst 
the gloom of darkness, how could we labour ? 

5 How wise, how benignant, then, is the proper division ! 
The hours of light are adapted to activity ; and thofic ; of darlc- 
ness, to rest. Ere the day is passed, exercise viui nature 
prepare us fo? the pilloiv ; and by the time that the siomuig 
returns, we are again able to meet it with a smile. Thus, 
a very season has a charm peculiar to itself; and every moment 
affords some interesting innovation. melmoth. 

SECTION II. 

r/ic Cataract of Nias^ara, in North Ammca* 

THIS amazing fall of water is made by the river St. Law 
rence, in its passage from lake Erie into the lake Ontario ^ 
The St. Lawrence iswoneof the largest rivers in the world ; 
and yet the whole of its waters is discharged in this place, by 
a fall of a hundred and fifty feet perpendicular. It is not 
easy to bring the imagination to correspond to the greatness of 
tbe scene. 

2 A riv^r extremely deep and rapid, and that serves to 
drain the waters of almost all North America into the Atlan* 
tic Ocean, is here poured precipitately down a ledge of rocks, 
diat rises like a wall, across the whole bed of its stream. 
The river, a little aliove, is near tht^ee quarters of a mile 
oroad ; and the rocks, where it grows narrower, are four 
hundred yards over. 

3 Their direction is not straight across, but hollowing in- 
wards like a horse-shoe : so that tho cataract, ^vhich bends to 
the shape of the obstacle, rounding inwards, presents a kind 
of theatre, the most tremendous in nature. Just in the mid 
die of this circular wall of waters, a little island, that has 
braved the fury of the current, presents one of its points, and 
divides the stream at top into two parts ; but they unite again 
ip-'g before they reach the t>ottom. 

4 The nois^ of the fall is beard at the distance of several 
leagues: and the fury of the waters, at the termination of 
their fall,* is inconceivable. The dashing produces a mistf 
that rises to the very clouds ; and which forms a most beau* 
tiful rainbow, when the sun shines. It will be readily mp- 
poMd| thai gttch % cataimct entirely lUdtic^ji ^m navigAUti c: 
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the stream ; and yet some Indians, in their canons, as it k 
sail ly have ventured down it with safety. goldsmith 

SECTION III. 

Tke Gioilo ofAnliparos. 

Of all the suhterraneous caverns now known, the grotto ol 
Antiparos is the most remarkable, as well for its extent, as for 
the beauty of its sparry incrustations. This celebrated cavern 
^ was first explored by one Magni, an Italian traveller, about 
one iiundred years ago, at Antiparos, an inconsiderable island 
of the Archipelago. ^ 

2 «' Having been informed,'* says he, ** by the natives of 
Paros, that, in the little island of Antiparos, which lies about 
two miles from the former, a gigantic statue was to be seen 
at the month of a cavern in that place, it was resolved tiiat 
we (the French consul and himself) should pay it a visit. In 
pursuance of this resolution, aflei we had landed on the island, 
and walked about four miles through the midst of beautiful 
plains, and sloping woodlands, we at length came to a little 
hill, on the side of which yawned a mostJiorrid cavern, which, 
by its gloom, ac first struck us with terror, and almost re- 
pressed curiosity. 

3 Recovering the first surprise, however, we entered bold- 
ly, and had not proceeded above twenty paces, when the sup- 
posed statue of the giant presented itself to our view. \\'e 
quickly perceived, that what the ignorant natives had been 
terrified at as a giant, was nothing more than a sparry con- 
cretion, formed by the water dropping from the roof of tlm 
cave, and by degrees hardening into a figure, %vhich their 
fears had formed into a monster. 

4 Incited by this extraordinary appearance, we were in- 
duced to proceed still further, in quest of new adventures in 
this subterranean abode. As we proceeded, new wonders of- 
fered themselves ; the spara, formed into trees and shrubs, 
presented a kind of petrified grove ; some white, some green ; 
and all receding in due perspective. They struck us with the 
more amazement, as we knew them to be mere productions 
of nature, who, hitheito in solitude, had, in her playful mo 
ments, dressed the scene, as if for ber own amusement.'' 
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5 " Wc had as j-et seen but a few of the wonders of the 
place ; and we were introduced only into the portico of this 
amazing temple. lu one corner of this haif illuminated re- 
cess, Uiere appeared an opening of about tliree feet wlde^ 
which seemed to lead to a place totally dark, and which one 
of the natives assured us contained nothhig more than a reser« 
voir of water. Upon this infonnation, we made an experi« 
ment, by tiirowing down some stones, which rumbling along 
the sides of tiie descent for some time, the sound seemed ai 
last quashed in a bed of water. 

6 In order, however, to be more certain, we sent in a Le- 
vantine mariner, who, by the promise of a good rewa)*d, 
ventured, with a fla^ibeau in his band, into this narrow aper- 
ture. After continuing wiUiin it for about a quarter of an 
hour, he returned, bearing in his hand some beautiful pieces 
of white spar, which art could neither equal nor imitate. — 
Upon being informed by him that tlie place was full of these 
beautiful incrustations, I ventured in with him, about dCiy 
paces, anxiously and cautiously descending, by a steep and 
dangerous way. 

7 Finding, however, that we came to a precipice which 
led into a spacious amphitheatre, (if I may so calk it,) still 
deeper than any other part, we returned, and being provided 
with a ladder, flambeau, and other things to expedite our do- 
scent, our whole company, man by man, ventured into the 
same opening ; and, descending one after another, we at last 
saw oumelves all together in the most magnificent part of the 
cavern. •• 

SECTION IV. 

The Grolto ofAntiparos^ continued, 

** OCR candles b<!ing now all lighted up, an4 the ^hole 
place completely illuminated, nerer could the eye be presented 
wiUi a more |i;littering, or a more magnificent scene. The 
whole roof hung with solid icicles, transparent as glass, y-ef 
ftolid as marble. The eye could scarcely reach the lofty and 
noble celling ; the sides were regulariy formed with spars ; 
and the whole presented the idea of a magnificent tlieatre, il* 
luminated with an immense profusion of lights. 

2 The floor consisted of solid marble; and, in several 
places, magnificent columns, thrones, altars, and other ob 
)ectf, appeared, at if nature had designed to mock the curl 
tisities of art Our voices, upon speaking or singing, wers 
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redoubled to ein astonishing loudness ; and upon tlie firing of 
a gun, the noUe and reverberations ivere almost deafening. 

3 In the midst of this grand amphitheatre rose a concretioo 
of about fifteen feet high, that, in some measure, resembled an 
altar ; from which, taking the hint, we caused mass to be 
celebrated there. Tlie beautiful columns that shot up round 
the altar, appeared like candlesticks ; and many other natural 
objects represented the customary ornaments of this rite. 

4 Below even this spacli^us grotto, thei*e seemed another 
cavern ; down which I ventured with my former mariner, 
and descended about fifly paces by means of a rope. I at last 
arrived at a small spot of level ground, where the bottom ap 
pearcd different from that of the amphitheatre, being compos • 
ed of aoh clay, yielding to the pressure, and into which I 
thrust a stick to the depth of six feet. In this, however, as 
above, numbers of the most beautiful crystals were formed ; 
one of which, in particular, resembled a table. 

5 Upon our egress from this amazing cavern, w6 perceived 
a Greek inscription upon a rock at the mouth, but so oblitera- 
ted by time, that we could not read it distinctly. It seemed 
to import, that one Antipater, in the time of Alexander, had 
come hither ; but whether he penetrated into the depths ol 
the cavern, he does not think fit to inform us." — This account 
of so beautiful and striking a scene, may serve to give us some 
idea of the subterraneous wonders of nature, goldsmith 

SECTION V 
Earihquake at Catanea, 

ONE of the earthquakes most particularly described in h» 
tory, is that which happened in the year 1693 ; the damages 
of which were chie3y felt in Sicily, but its motion was per- 
cewed in Germany, France, and England. It extended to a 
circumference of two thousand six hundred leagues ; chiedy 
affecting the sea coasts, and great rivers ; more perceivable 
al«o upon the mountains than the valleys. 

2 Its motions were so rapid, that persona who lay at their 
length, were tossed from side to side, as upon a rolling bil 
low. The walls were dashed from their foundations ; and 
no fewer than fifty^four cities, with an incredible number oi 
villages, were either destroyed or greatly damaged. The city 
of Catanea, in particular, was utterly overthrown. A 
traveller who was on his way tbitber, perceived, at tlie dia. 
tance of some miles, a black cloud, like night, hanging ovei 
ttie place* 
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3 The sea, all of a sudden, began to roar ; mDunt £tna, to 
«end forth great spires of flame ; and soon ader a shock en 
«ued, with a noise as if all the artillery in thb world had been 
at once discharged. Our traveller lieing obliged to alight in 
stantljy felt himself raised a foot fiom the ground ; and turn 
ing his ejes to the city, he with amazement saw nothing but a 

iiick cloud of dust in the air. 

4 The birds flew about astonished; the sun was darkened; 
the beasts ran howling from the hills ; and although the shocK 
did not continue above three minutes, yet nearly nineteen 
thousand of the inhabitants of Sicily, perished in the niins. 
Catanea, to which city the describer was travelling, seemed 
the principal scene of ruin ; its place only was to be found ; 
and not a footstep df its fonner magnificence was to be seon 
remaining. ooldsmitu. 

SECTION YI. 

Creation* 

IN the progress of the Divine works and government, 
there arrived a period in which this earth was to be called 
into existence. When the signal moment, predestined from 
all eternity, was come, the Deity arose in his might, and, with 
a word, created the world. What an illustrious moment was 
that, when, from non-existence, there sprang at once into beings 
this mighty globe, on which so many millions of creatures 
now dwell ! 

2 No pi*eparatory measures were required. No long cir- 
cuit of means was employed. " He spake ; and it was done- 
he commanded ; and it stood fast. The earth was at first 
without form, and void ; and darkness was on the face of the 
deep." The Almighty surveyed the dark abyss ; and fixed 
bounds to the several divisions of nature. He said, <* Let 
there be light ; and there was light." 

3 Then appeared the sea, and the dry land. The mouu- 
«ain8 rose ; and the rivers flowed. The sun and moon, began 
their course in tlie skies. Herbs and plants clothed the 
ground. The air, the earth, and the waters, were stored 
with their respective inhabitants. At last, man was made af 
ter the image of God. 

4 He appeared, walking with countenance erect ; and re- 
ceived his Creator's benediction, as the lord of this new world. 
The Almighty beheld his work when it was finished, ami pro- 
nounced it GOOD. Superior beings saw with wonder, this new 
accession of existence. " The morning stars sang together ; 
ind all the sons of God, shouted for joy." blaib. 
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SECTION YIL 

Charity. 

CHARITl IS the same with benevolence or love ; and 
w the term uniformly employed in the New Testament, to 
denote all the good affections which we ought to bear towards 
one anotber. It consists not in speculative ideas of generaii 
benevolence, floating in the head, and leaving the heart, as 
speculations too oilen do, untouched and cold. Neither b 
it confined to that indolent good nature, which makes us rest 
satisfied with being free from inveterate malice or ill-will to 
our fellow-creatures, without prompting us to be of s^vice 
to any. 

2 True chanty is an active principle. It is not properly 
a single virtue ; but a deposition residing in the heart, as a 
fountain whence all the virtues of benignity, candour, for- 
bearance, generosity, compassion, and liberality flow, as so 
many native streams. From general good-will to all, it ex- 
tends its influence parUcularly to those with whom we stand 
in nearest connexion, and who are directly within the sphere 
of our good offices. 

3 Firom the country or community to which we belong, 
it descends to the smaller associations of neighbourhood, re- 
lations, and friends ; and spreads itself over the whole cirde 
of social and domestic life. I mean not that it imports a pro- 
miscuous undistinguished afTection, which gives every man an 
equal title to our love. Charity, if we should endeavour to 
carry it so far, would be rendered an impracticable virtue ; 
and would resolve itself into mere words, without affecting 
the heart 

4 True charity attempts not to shut our eyes to tlie dis 
Unction between good and bad men ; nor to warm our hearts 
equally to those who beTriend, and those who injure us. It 
reserves our esteem for good men, and our complacency 
for our friends. Towards our enemies it inspires forgive- 
ness, humanity, and a solicitude for their welfare. It breathes 
universal candour, and liberality of sentiment It iorms gen 
tleness of temper, and dictates affability of manners. 

5 It prompts corresponding sympathies with them who re 
joice, and them who weep. It teaches us to 'slight and de- 
spise no man. Charity is the comforter of the afflicted, the 
protector of tlie oppressed^ the reconciler of differences, the 
intercessor for offenders. It is faithfuUiess in the friend, 
publiff spirit io Che magistrate, equity and patiooca in the 
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judge, moderation in the sovereign, and loyalty in the sub 
ject- 

6 In parents, it is care and attention ; in children, it is 
reverence and submission. In a word, it is the soul of social 
life. It is the sun that enlivens and cheers the ahofles of 
men. It.is " like the dew of Hermon,'' says the Psalmist, 
*< and the dew that descended on the mountains of Zion. 
where the Lord commanded the blessing, even life for ever 
jiore." BLAIR 

SECTIOiN VIII. 

Prosperity is redoubled to a good Man, 

NONE but the temperate, the regular, and the virtuous, 
know how to enjoy prosperity. They bring to its comforts 
the manly relish of a sound uncorrupted mind. They stop 
at the proper point, before the enjoyment degenerates into dis 
gust, and pleasure is conveiled into pain. They are stran* 
gers to those complaints which flow from spleen, caprice, and 
all the fantastical distresses of a vitiated mind. While riotous 
indulgence enervates both the body and the mind, purity and 
virtue heighten all the powers of human fruition. 

2 Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has no share. 
The selfish gratifications of the bad, are both narrow in their 
circle, and short in their duration. But prosperity is re- 
doubled to a good man, by his generous use of it. It is re« 
fleeted back upon him from every irne whom he makes hap- 
py. In the intercourse of domestic affection, in the attache 
ment of friends, the gratitude of dependants, the esteem and 
good-will of all who know him, he sees blessings multiplied 
round him, on every side. 

3 *< When the ear heard me, then it blessed me ; and ^hen 
the eye saw me, it gave witnead to me : because I delivered 
the poor that cried, the fatherless, and him that had none to 
nelp him. The blessing of him that was ready to perish came 
upon me, and I caused the widows heart to sing with joy. I 
ivas eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame : I was a 
lather to the poor ; and the cause which I knew not, I search- 
ed out." 

4 Thus, while the righteons man flourishes like a tree 
planted by the rivers of water, he brings forth also his fruit 
in ito season : and that fruit he brings forth, not for himself 
alone. He flourishes, not like a tree in some solitary desert 
which scatters its blossoms to the wind, and communicates 
neither fruit nor shftde to any living thing ; but like a tree in 
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the midst of an inhabited country, which to some afTordi 
friendiy shelter, to others fruit ; which is not only admired by 
all for its beauty ; hut blessed by the traveller for the shade, 
and by the hungry for the sustenance it hath given, slaiiu 

SECTION IX. 

On the beauties of the Psahns, 

GREx\TNESS confers no exemption from the cares and 
»3rrows$t of life ; its share of them frequently bears a me 
lancholy propoition to its exaltation. This the monarch ci, 
Israel experienced. He sought in piety, that peace which he 
could not find in empire; and allevii^ed the disquietudes 
of state, with the exercise of devotion. His invaluable 
Psalms convey those comforts to others which they afforded 
to himself. 

2 Composed upon particular occasions, yet designed for 
general use ; delivered out as sen'ices for Israelites under the 
law, yet no less adapted to tlie circumstances of Christians 
under the Gospel ; they present religion taus in the most en- 
gaging dress ; communicating truths w^hich philosophy could 
never investigate, in a style which poetry can never equal ; 
while history is made the vehicle of prophecy, and creation 
lends all its charn)S to paint the glories of i^edempcion. 

3 Calculated alike to profit and to please, they inform the 
understanding, elevate the affections, and entertain the ima- 
gination. Indited under the influence of him, to whom all 
hearts a!*e kno%vn, and all events foreknown, they suit man- 
kind in all situations ; grateful as the manna which descended 
from above, and conformed itself to every palate. 

4 The fairest productions of human wit, after a few peru- 
sals, like gathered flowers, wither in our hands, and lose their 
fragrancy ; but these unfading plants of paradise become, as 
we are accustomed to them, still more ai^d more beautiful ; 
iheir bloom appears to be daily heightened ; fresh odours art 
emitted, and new sweets extracted from them. He who has 
once tasted their excellencies, will desire to taste them again , 
and he who tastes them oftenest, will relish them best 

5 And Aow, could the author flatter himself, that any one 
would take half the pleasure in reading his work, which he 
has uken in writing it, he would not fear tlie loss of his la- 
bour. The employment detached him from the bustle and 
hurry of life, the din of politics, and the noise of folly. Vani- 
ty and vexation flew away for a season ; care and disquie* 
tilde came not near his dwelling. He arcse, fresh w the 
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tnomhiff to his task ; the silence of the night invited him to 
pursue it : and he can truly say, that food and rest were not 
preferred before it 

6 Everj psalm improved itifinitely upon his acquaintance 
with it, ami no one gave him uneasiness hut the last; for then 
be grieved that his work was done. Happier hours than those 
which have been spent in these meditations on the song? of 
Sion, he*never expects to see in this world. Very pleasantly 
did they paeis ; they moved smoothly and swiftly along : for 
when thus engaged, he counted no time. They are gone, but 
chey Lave led a relish and a fragrance upon the mind ; and the 
remembrance of them is swe^ uoame. 

« 

SECTION X. 

Characttrof ^Ifred^ King* of England, 

THE merit of this prince, both in private and public life, 
may, with advantage, be set in opposition to that of any mo- 
narch or citizen, which the annals of any age, or any nation^ 
can present to us. He seems, indeed, to be the complete 
model of that perfect character, which, under the denomina- 
tion of a sage or wise man, the philosophers have been fond 
of delineating, rather as a fiction of their imagination, than in 
hopes of ever seeing it reduced to practice ; so happily were 
all his virtues tempered together ; so justly were they blended ; 
and so powerfully did each prevent the other*from exceeding 
its proper bounds. 

2 He knew how to conciliate the most enterprising spirit 
with the coolest moderation ; the most obstinate perseverance 
with die easiest flexibility ; the most severe justice with the 
greatest lenity ; the greatest rigour in command, with the 
greatest affability of deportment ; the highest capacity and in- 
clination for science, with the most sliining talents for action 

3 Nature, also, as if desirous that so bright a production 
of her skill should be set in the fairest light, had bestowed on 
him all bodily accomplishments ; vigour of hmbs, dignity of 
shape and air, and a pleasant, engaging, and open countenance. 
By living in that barbarous age, he was deprived of historians 
wortliy to transmit his fame to posterity ; and we wish to see 
nim delineated in more lively colours, and with more partlcu- 
br strokes, that we might at least perceive some of those small 
tpecks and blemishes from which, as a man, it ic impossible 
ne could be entirely exempted. bomb. 

B 
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SECTION XL 

C/iorflur/ero/* Queen Elizadith* 

THERE are few personages in history, who have been 
more exposed to the calumny ofeneniies, and the adulation of 
friends, ' than Queen Elizabeth; and 'yet there scarcely is 
any whose reputation has been more certainly determined by 
the unanimous congent of posterity. The unusual fength ol 
her administration, and the strong features of her cliaracter, 
were able to overcome all prejudices ; and, obliging her de- 
tractore to abate much of their invectives, and her admirers 
somewhat of their panej^yiics, have, at last, in spit^ of poli- 
tical factions, and wliat is more, of religious annnosities, 
produced a uniform judgment vvith regard fo her conduct. 

2 Her vigour, her constancy, her magnanimity, her pene« 
tration, vigilance, and address, jjre allowed to merit the high 
est praises ; and app(^r not to have been surpassed by any per 
son who ever filled a throne ' a conduct less rigorous, less im 
periows, more sincere, more indulgent to her people, would 
have been requisite to form a perfect character. By the force 
of her mind, she.controlled all her more^ctive, and stronger 
qualities, and prevented them from running into excess. 

3 Her heroism was exempted from all te^nerity ; her fni 
gality from avarice ; her friendship from partiality ; hei 
enterprise from turbulency'and vain ambition. She guard 
ed not herself, with equal care, or equal success, from lest 
infirmities ; the rivalship of beauty, the desire of admiration, 
the jealousy of love, and the sallies o( anger. 

4 Her singular talents for government, were founded 
equally on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed with 
a great command over herself, ^he soon obtained an uncon- 
trolled ascendancy over the people. Few sovereigns of Eng 
land succeeded to the throne in more difficult circnmsiances* 
and none ever conducted the government with so unifonn 
success and felicity. 

6 Though unacquainted with the practise of toleration, 
the true secret for managing religious factioa-^, siie preserved 
her people, by her superior prudence, from those confusions 
in which theological controversy had involved all tlic neigh- 
bouring nations ; and though her enemies were the most 
powernil princes of Europe, the most active, the most en 
terprizing, the least scrupnlcus, she was able, by her vigour, 
to make deep impressions on their state ; her own greatnesa 
meanwhile remaining untouched and unimpaired. 
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6 The wise ministers and brave men who flourished du« 
ring her reign, share the praise of her suecess ; but instead 
of lessening tlie applause due to her, they make great addi- 
tion to it. They owed, all of them, their advancement to 
her choice; they were supported by her constancy; and, 
with all their ability, they were never able to acquire an un- 
due ascendancy over Iier. 

7 In her family, in her court, in her kingdom, she remain- 
ed equally mistress. The force of the tender passions was 
great over her ; but the for;e of her mind was still superior ; 
and the combat which her victory visj^bly cost her, serves only 
to display the firmness of her resolution, and tlie loftiness of 
her ambitious sentiment^. 

8 The fame of this princess, though it has surmounted the 
prejudices both of faction and bigotry, yet lies still exposed 
to another prejudice, which is more durable, because more 
natural ; and which, according to the different views in 
«rhich we survey her, is capable of either exalting beyond 
measure, or diminishing the lustre of her character. This 
prejudic.-^ is founded on the consideration of her sex. 

9 When we contemplate her as a woman, we are apt to 
be struck with the highest admiration of her qualities and ex 
tensive capacity ; but we are also apt to requii*e some more 
soilness of disposition, some greater lenity of temper, some 
uf those amiable weaknesses by which her sex is distinguish 
ed. But the true method of estimating her merit, is to lay 
aside all these considerations, and to consider her merely as 
a rational being, placed in authority, and entrusted with the 
government of mankind. hume 

SECTION XII. 

The slavery cf Vice, 

' THE slavery produced by vice appears in the depend 
ence under which it bnngs the sinner, to circumstances of 
external fortune. One of the favourite characters of liber- 
ty, is the independence it bestows. He who is truly a free- 
man, is above all servile compliances, and abject subjection. 
He is able to rest upon himself; and while he regards his 
superiors with proper deference, neither debases himself by 
cringing to ^hem, nor is tempted to purchase their favour 
by dishonourable means. But the sinner has forfeited every 
privilege of this nature. 

2 His passions and habits render him a«i absolute depen 
dant on the world, and the world's faf our ; on the uncertain 
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goods of fortune, and the fickle hnmonrs of men* For H it 
by these he subsists, and among these iiis happiness Is sought ; 
according as his passions determine him to pursue pleasures, 
riches, or preferments. Having no fund within himself 
whence to draw cnjoymmt, his only resource is in things 
without. His hopes and fears all hang upon tlie world. He 
partakes in all its vicissitudes ; and is moved and sliaken by 
every^ wind of fortune. This is to be, in the strictest sense, a 
slave to the world. 

3 Religion and virtue, on the other hand, confer on the 
mind principles of nobte Jndeoendence. '* The upright man 
is satisfied from himsell^." He despises not the advantages of 
fortune, but he centres not his happiness in them. Witli a 
moderate share of them he can be contented ; and content* 
m«^nt is felicity. Happy in his own integrity, conscious ol 
the esteem of good men, reposing firm trust in the providence, 
and the promises of God, he is exempted from servile depend- 
ence on other things. 

4 He can wrap himself up in a good conscience, and look 
forward, without terror, to the change of the world. Ijet a 
things fluctuate around him as they please, he believes that, by 
the Divine ordination, they shall be made to work togetlier in 
the issue for his good : aiid, therefore, having much to hop^ 
from God, and little to fear from the world he can be easy ui 
every state. One who possesses within himself such aii esta- 
blbhment of mind, is truly free. 

5 But shall I call that man free, who has nothing that is his 
own, no property assured ; whose very heart is not his own, 
but i*endered the appendage of external tilings, and the sport 
of fortune ? Is that man free, let his outward condition be 
ever so splendid, whom his imperious passions detain at 
their call, whom they send forth at their pleasure, to drudge 
and toil, and to beg his only enjoyment firom tlie casualties 
of the world? 

6 Is he free, who must flatter and lie to compass his ends ; 
who must bear with this man's caprice, and that man's scorn ; 
must profess friendship where he hates, and respect where he 
contemns ; who is not at liW^rty to appear m his own colours, 
nor to speak his own sentiments ; %vlio dares not be honest, 
lest he should be poor ? 

7 Believe it, no chains bind so hanl, no fetters are so hea 
vy, as those which fasten the corrupted heart to this treaclie- 
rojs world ; no dependence is more contemptible than that 
under which the voluptuous, the covetous, orjjfte ambitious 
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man, lies to the means of pleasure, gain, or power. Yet 
this is the boasted liberty which vice promises, as the recom- 
pense of setting us free from the salutary restraints of virtue. 

BLAJR. 

SECTION XIIL 

71ic Man of Integrity, 

IT will not take. much time to* delineate the character of 
tiie man of integrity, as by its nature it is a plain one, and 
easily understood. He is one who makes it his constant rule 
to follow the road of duty, according as the word of Go<l, and 
the voice of his conscience, point it out to him. lie is not 
guided merely by affections, which may sometimes give the 
colour of virtue tu a loose and unstable character. 

2 The upright man is guided by a fixed principle of mind, 
which determines him to esteem nothing but what is honour- 
able ; and to abhor wiiatever is base or unwoithy, in moral 
conduct. Hence we find him ever the lame ; at all times, the 
trusty friend, tlie affectionate relation, the conscientious man 
of business, the pious wui*shipper, the public spirited citizen. 

3 He assumes no borrowed appearance. He seeks no 
mask to cover him: for he acts no studied part ; but he is in- 
deed what he appears to be, full of truth, candour and hu- 
manity. In all his pursuits, he knows no path but the fair 
and direct one ; and would much rather fail of success, than 
attain it by reproachful means. 

4 He never shows us a smiling countenance, while he me- 
ditates evil agaiast us in his heart. He never praises us 
^mong our friends ; and then joins in traducing us among our 
enemies. We shall never find one part of hi? character at 
variance with another. In his manners, he b simple and unaf • 
fected ; in all his proceedings open and consbtent.^ — ^blair 

SECTION XIT. ^ 

Gentleness. 

I BEGIN wkh distinguishing true gentleness from passive 
tameness of spirit, and from unlimited compliance with the 
manners of others. That passive tameness, which submits, 
without opposition, to every encroachment\>f the violent and 
assuming, forms no part of christian duty ; but, on the con- 
craiy, is destructive of general happiness and order. That 
unlimited complaisance, which on every occasion, falls in with 
the opinions and manners of others, is so far from being a 
virtue, that it is itsdf a vice, and the parent of many vices. 
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2 Tt orerthrows all steadiness of principle ; and produces 
that sinful conformity with the world, ivhich taints the whale 
character. In the present corrupted state of human Dianners, 
always to assent, and to comply, is the very worst maxim we 
can adopt It is impossible to support the purity and dig* 
nity of christian morals, without apposing the world on vari 
ous occasions, even though we should stand alone. 

3 That gentleness tlicrefore %vhich belongs to virtue, is to 
he carefully dislinguished from the mean spirit of cowanlS| and 
the fawning assent of sycophants. It renounces no just right 
from fear. It gives up no important t:'uth from flattery. It 
is indeed not only consistent with afirm mind, bt'.t it necessarily 
requires a manly spirit, and a (ixcd principle, jn oixler to give 
it any real value. Upon this solid ground only, tlie polish of 
gentleness can with advantage be superinduced. 

4 It stands opposed, not to the most determined regard for 
virtue and truth, but to harshness and severity, to pride and 
arrogance, to violence and oppression. It is properly, that 
part of the great vtitue of charity, which makes us unwilling 
to give pain to any of our brethren. Compassion prompts us 
to relieve their wants. Forbearance prevents us from retalia- 
ting their injuries. Meekness restrains our angry passidr.3 ; 
candour, our severe judgments. 

5 Gentleness corrects wlxatever'is offensive in our man* 
ners ; and by a constant train of humane attentions, stiidies to 
alleviate the burden of common misery'. Its ofBce, therefore, 
is extensive. It is not, like some otlier virtues, called forth 
only on peculiar emergencies ; but it is continuully in action, 
when we are engaged in intercourse with men. It ought to 
form our address, to regulate our speech, and to diffuse lUell 
over our whole behaviour. 

6 We must not, however, confound tliis gentle " wisdom 
which is frOneabove," with Uiat artificial courtesy, that studied 
smoctliness of manners, which is lesu*ned in the school of the 
world. Such accomplishments, tiie most frivolous and empty 
may possess. Too often they are employed by the artful, as. 
a sna/e ; too often affected by the hard and unfeeling, as a 
cover to the baseness of their minds. We cannot, at the same 
time, avoid observing the homage, wliich, even in such in- 
stances, the world is constrained to pay to virtue. 

7 In order to render society agreeable, it is found necessary 
to assume somewhat, that may at least carry its appearance* 
Tirtue ^ the universal charm. Even its shadow is cuuitvd, 
frhen (tie substance is wanting. The imitatioo of its fomi 
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has been reduced into an ait ; and in the commerce of li(^» 
the first study of all who would either i^ain the esteem, or 
win the heai^ of others^ is to learn the speech, and to adopt 
the manners, of candour, gentleness, and immanity. 

8 But that gentleness wliich is the characteristic of a good 
man, has, like every other viitue, its seat in tlie heart ; and, 
let me add, nothing ei^cept what ilows from the heart, can 
I'ender even external manners truly pleasing. For no assumed 
behaviour can at all times hide the real character. In that 
unafrfcle<l civility which sprhigs from a gentle mind, there is 
a charm infmitely more powerful, tlian in all the studied man-* 
iiers of the most iiuished courtier. 

9 True gentleness is founded on a sense of what we owe 
to uixM who made us, and to the common nature of which we 
all shara. It arises from reflections en our own failings and 
wants ; and ffom just views of the condition, aiid the duty of 
njan. It is native feeling, heightened and improved by prin- 
ciple. It is the4ieart which easily relents ; which feels for 
every thing that is human ; and is backward and sio(v to inflict 
Jie least wound. 

f It is affable in its dress, and mild in its demeanour; ever 
feady to oblige, and willing to be obliged by others ; breath 
mg habitual kindness towards friends, courtesy to sti^ngers, 
long-suffering to enemies. It exercii^es authority witli mode- 
ration ; adminii^ters reproof with tender;iess; confers favours 
with ease and modesty. It is unassuming in opinion, and 
tenipecate in zeal. It contends not eagerly about trifles ; slow 
to cor.ci-^dict, and still. slower to blame ; but prompt to allay 
Aissention, and restore peace. 

1 1 It neither intermeddles unnecessarily with the a/Tuirs, 
nor pries inquisitively into the secrel:s of others. It delights 
above all thhigs to alleviate distress ; and, if it cannot dry up 
the falling tear, to soothe at least tlie grieving heart. Where 
it ,has not the power of being useful, it is nevei burdensome. 
•R seeks to please, rather tiian to shine and dazzle ; and con- 
ceals with care that superiority, eitiier of talents or of rank, 
which is oppressive to tliose who are beneath it. 

12 In a word, it iR that spirit, and tliat tenor of manners, 
vhich the gospel of Christ enjoias, when it commands us, *^ to 
bear one another's burdens ; to rejoice with those tvho re 
joice, and to weep with those who w ep ; to please everyone 
his neighbour for his good ; to be kind and tender-hearted ; 
to be pitiful and courteous : tc support the weak, and to be 
fdiieU towards all meiL" blai" 
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CHAPTER VL 
PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION I 

Tntd and extmiion of the Earl of Stra^fford, who feQ a 
aacrifice to the violence of the timeSjin the reign of Charlem 
the First, 

THE earl of StrafTord defended himself against the accu* 
sacions of the house of Commons, ivith all the presence of 
mind, judgment, and sagacity, that could be expected from 
innocence and ability. Uis children w^re placed beside him, 
as he was thus defending his life, and the cause of his royal 
master. After he had, in a long and eloquent speech, de- 
livered without premeditation, confuted all the accusation^ of 
his enemies, he thus drew to a conclusion. 

2 " But, my lords, I have troubled you too long : longer 
than I should have done, but for the sake of these dear 
pledges which a saint in heaven has left me/' Upon this he 
paused ; dropped a tear ; looked upon hi» children, and pro- 
ceeded. — ** What I forfeit for myself is a trifle; that my indis 
cretions should reach my posterity, wounds me to^ the heart. 

3 ** Pardon. my infirmity. — Somethinir I should have added, 
but I am not able ; and therefore 1 let it pass. And now, 
my lords, for myself. I have long been Jtaught, that the 
afflictions of this life are overpaid by that eternal weight of 
glory, which ^waits the innocent. And so, my lords, even 
so, with the utmost tranquillity, I submit myself to your 
judgment, whether that judgment be life or death : not my 
will, but thine, O God, be done !" 

4 Uis eloquence atud innocence induced those judges re 
pity who were the most zealous to condemn him. The 
king himself went to the house of lords, and spoke for some 
time in his defence ; but the spirit of vengeance, %vhich had 
been chained for eleven years, was now roused ; and nothing 
but his blood could give the people satisfaction. He wa9 
condemned by both houses of parliament ; and nothing re 
mained but for the king to give his consent to the bill of at 
tainder. 

5 But in the present commotions, the consent of the king 
would very easily be dispensed with ; and imniment danger 
might attend his refusiii. Charles, however, who loved 
Stiafford tenderly^ hesitated, and seemed reluctant ; trylfig 
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every expedient to put off so dreadful an office, as that of 
signing the warrant for his execution. >VhiJe he continued 
ia this sigitation of niiDd, and state of suspense, his doubtf 
were at las^t silenced by an act of great unagnanimftj in the 
condenfHied lord. 

6 He received a letter from that unfortunate nobleman, 
desiring that his life might bt made a sacrifice to obtain re- 
conciliation between tlie king ajid the people ; adding, that he 
u'as prepared to die; and that to a willing mind, there could 
be no Injury. This instance of noble genen^sity was but 
ill repaid by his master, who complied with his request. JJe 
consented to sign the fatal hill by commission ; and Strafford 
was beheaded on Tower-bill ; behaving with all that com- 
posed dignity of resolution, which wsis expected from his 
character. goldsmith 

SECTION 11. 

An eminent instance of true Fortitude^ 

ALL. who have been distinguished as servants of God, or* 
benefactors of men ; all who, in perilous situations, have 
acted their part with such honour as to render their names il- 
lustrious through succeeding ages, have been eminent for for- 
titude of mind. Of this we have one conspicuous example in 
the apostle Puul, whom it will be instructive for us to view in 
a remarkable occurrence of his life. 

2 After having long acted as the apostle of the Gentiles, his 
mission called him to go to Jerusalem, where he knew that 
he was to encounter the utmost violence of his enemies. Just 
before he set sail, he called together the elders of his favourite 
church at Ephe^us ; and, in a pathetic speech, which does 
great honour lo his character, gavfe them his last farewell. 
Deeply affectf-^1 by their knowledge of the certain dangers to 
which he was exposing himself, all the assembly were filled 
with distress, and melted into tears. . 

3 The circumstances were such, as might have conveyed 
di'jection even into a resolute mind ; and would* have to- 
tally overwhelmed the feeble. ** They all /wept sore, and fell 
on Paul's neck, and kissed him ; sorrowing most of all for the 
words which he spoke, that they should see his face no 
qiore." What \vere then the sentiments, %vhat was the lan- 
guage, of this great and good man ? Hear the words which 
spoke his firm and undaunted mind. 

4 *• Behold, I go bound in the spirit, to Jerusalem, not 
knowing the thmgs tliat shall befall me there ; save that the 
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JIolj Spirit witnesseth in every city, saying, that bonds and 
afHictiottS abide me. But none of these things move me ; 
neither count I my life dear to mjrself, so that I might finish 
my course with joy, and the irinustry which I have received 
of tiie Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God.'* 

5 There wbs utteted the voice, there breathed tlie spirit* of 
a brave and virtuous man. Such a man knows not what it is 
to shriolc from danger, when concience points out his path. 
In that path he is determined to wallc, let the consequences i>e 
what they may. This was the magnanimous behaviour of 
that great apostle, when he iiad persecution and distress full 
in view. ^ 

6 Attend now to the sentiments of the same excellent man, 
when the time of his last suffering approached ; and remark 
the majesty, and the ease, with which he looked on death. 
"I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure 
Is at hand. I have fought the good fight. I have finished my 
course. I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness." 

7 How many years of life does such a dying moment over- 
balance ! Who would not choose, in this manner, to go off 
the stage, with such a song of triumph in his mouth, rattier 
than prolong his existence tiirough a wretched old age, stain- 
ed with sin and shame ? blair 

SECTION IIL 

The good Man^s comfort in Affliction. 

THE religion of Christ not only arms us with fortitude 
against the approach of evil ; but, supposing evils to fall upon 
us with their heaviest pressure, it lightens the load, by many 
consolations to which others are strangers. While bad men 
trace. In the calamities with which they are visited, the hand 
of an offended Sovereign, Christians are taught to view them 
as the well-intended chastisements of a merciful Father. 

2 They hear amidst them, that still voice wliich a good 
conscience brings to their ear : " Fear not, for I am with 
thee ;. be not dismayed, for I am thy God.'' They apply to 
themselves the comfoitable promises with which the gospel 
abounds. They discover in these the happy issue* decreed to 
their troubles ; and wait with patienre till Providence shall 
n^Lve accomplished its great and good designs. 

3 In the mean time, devotion opens to them its blesseu 
and holy sanctuary ; tliat sanctuary in which the wounded 
heart is healed, and the weary mind is at restf wiiere the 
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cares of the worid are foi^otten, where its tumults era Hush* 
ed, and its miseries disappear; where greater ohjects open 
to our view than anj which the world presents; wliere a 
more serene sky shines, and a sweeter and calmer light beams 
on the aiflicted heart. 

4 In those moments of devotion, a pious man, pouring out 
his wants and sorrows to an Alniighty Supporter, feels that 
he is not left sotitarj and forsaken in a vale of wo. God 
is with blin ; Christ and the lioly Spirit are with him : and 
LiouG^h he should be bereaved of every friend on earth, he 
can looic up in heaven to a Friend that will never desert him 

BLAIR. 

SECTION IV. 

The close of Life.^ 

WHEN we contemplate the close of life ; the termination 
of man's designs and hopes ; the silence that now reigns 
among those who, a little while ago, were so busy, or so 
gay; who can avoid being touched with sensations at once 
awful and tender ? What heart but then warms with the glow 
of liumanity ? In whose eye does not the tear gather, on re- 
volving kike fate of passing and shoii-live<i man ? 

3 Behold tlie poor man, who lays down at last the burden 
of his wearisome life. No more shall he groan under the 
load of poverty and toil. No more shall he hear tlie insolent 
calls of tlie master, from whom he leceived his scanty wages. 
No more shall he he raised from needful slumber on his bed 
of straw, nor be hurried away from his homely meal, to un 
dergo the repeated labours of the day. 

3 While his hamble grave is preparing, and a few pooif 
and decayed neighbours are canying him tbith6r,it is good fof 
us to think, that this man too was our brother ; that for him 
t^i<^ aged and destitute wife, and the needy children, now 
weep ; that neglected as he was by the world, he possessed, 
perhaps, both a sound understanding, and a worthy heart * 
and is now carried by angels, to rest in Abraham's bosom. 

4 it no great distance from him, the grave is opc^ncd to 
receive the rich and proud man. For, as it is said with em- 
pliasis in the parable, '^ the rich man also died, and ivus bu- 
ried." He also died. His riches prevented not his sharing 
tlie same fate with the poor man ; perhaps, through luxury, 
they accelerated his doom. Then, indeed, ** the mourners 
go about the streets ;" and while, in all the pomp and mag- 
nificence of wo, his funeral is preparing, his heirs, impatient 
to examine his will, are looking on one iww>ther with lealout 
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eyes, and already beginDing to dispute about the diiision o 

his substance. 

.6 One day, vre s^e carried along, the coffin of the smiling 
infant ; the llower Just nipped as it began to blossom in th« 
pareU's view ; and the next day, we behold the young man^ 
or young woman, of blooming form and promising hopeSy 
laid in an untimely grave. While the funeral is attended by 
a numerous unconcerned company,'who are discoursing^ to 
one another about the news of the day, or the ordinary affain 
of life, let our thoughts rather follow to the liouse of mourn* 
iug, and represent to themselves what is passing there. 

G There we should see a disconsolate family, sitting in 
silent grief, thinking of the sad breach that is made in their lit- 
tle society ^ atid, (\'ith tears tn their eyas, looking to the cham- 
ber that is now left vacant, and to every memorial that pre- 
sents itself of their departed friend. By such attention to 
tlie woes of others, the selfish hardness of our hearts will be 
gradually softened, and melted down into humanity. 

7 Another day, we follow to the grave, one who, in old 
age, and after a lon|^ career of life, has in full ma;:unty sunk 
at last into rest. As we are going along to the mansion of the 
dead, it is natural for us to think, and to discourse, oi &!! th^ 
changes which such a person has seen duriug tlie course of 
his life. He has passed, it is likely, through varieties of 
fortune. He has experienced prosperity, and adversity , 
He has seen families and kindreds rise and fall. He has 
seen peace and war succeeding In their turns ; the face of 
ills country undergoing many alterations; and the very 
city in which he dwelt, rising, in a maimer, new around 
him. • 

8 AAer all he has beheld, his eyes are now closed for 
ever. He was becoming a stranger in the midst of a new 
succession of men. A race who knew him not, had arisen 
to fill the earth. — Thus passes the world away. Throughout 
all inmks and conditions, ^^one generation passeth, and 
another generation cometh ;'' and this great inn i* l|y turns 
evacuated and replenished, by troopB of succeeding gjlgrims. 

d O vain and inconstant world! O fleeting and transient 
life. When will the sons of men learn to think of thee aa 
they ought? When v;ill they learn humanity from the afflic- 
tions of their brethren; or moderation and wisdom, from 
the sense of tiielr own fugitive state! blair. 
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SECTION V. 

« 

Ex€tlUd Socieiyy and ihe renewal of virtuous C(mneximit (wo 

sources offulure Felicily. 

BESIDES the felicity which springs from perfect love, 
there are txvo circumstances which particularly enhance the 
blessedness of that " ntiultitude who stand befoi*c the throne ;" 
these are, access to tbe moi^t exalted society, and renewal of 
the most tender connexions. The former is pointed out in 
the Scripture by " joining the innumerable company of an- 
gels, and the general assembly and church of tl)e firat-born ; 
by sitting down with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the 
kingdom of heaven ;" a promise which opens the sublimest 
prospects to tlie human mind. 

2 It allows good men to entertain the hope, that, separated 
from all the dregs of the human mass, from that mixed and 
polluted crowd in the midst of which they now dwell, they 
shall be permitted to mingle with prophets, patriarchs, and 
apostles, with all those great and illustrious spirits, who have 
shone in fonner ages as the servants of God, or the benefactors 
of men ; whose deeds we are accustomed to celebrate; whose 
steps we now follow at a distance ; and whose nainej ttc i"».u 
nounce %vith veneration. 

3 United to tlits high assembly, the blessed, nt the same 
time, renew those ancient connexions with virtuous friends, 
which had been dissolved by death. The prospect of this 
awakens in the heart the most pleasing and tender sentiment 
that perhaps can (ill it, in this mortal state. For ' of all the 
sorrows which' we are here doomed to endure, none is so 
bitter as that occasioned by the fatal stroke ivhich separates 
OS, in appearance for ever, from those to which either nature 
or friendship had intimately joined cur hearts. 

4 Memoiy, from time to time, renews the anguish ; opens 
the wound which seemed once to have been closed ; and by 
recalling joys tliat are past and gone, touclies every spring of 
painful sensibility. In these agonizing moments, how relieving 
the thought, Uiat the separation is only temporary, not eter- 
nal ; that there is a time to come of^ re-union wit!i those with 
ivhom our happiest days were spent; whose joys and sorrows 
once were ours ; whose piety and virtue cheei^d and en- 
couraged us ; and from whom, after we suall have landed on 
the |>caceful shore ^^here they dwell, no revolutioris of na- 
tuie shall ever he able to part us more ! Such is the society o< 
the blessed above. Of such are the multitude composed ivho 
 stand before the throue." ^^^^^ 

I 
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SECTION VI. 

Tht clemency and amiable character of Joseph* 
NO human cliaracter, exhibited on the record;) of Scrip* 
ture, is more rennarkable and instructive than that of the pa- 
triarch Joseph. lie is one whom we behold tried in all the 
vicissitudes of foitune ; from the condition of a slave, rising 
to be ruler of the land of Egypt ; and in everj station, ac- 
quiring, by bis virtue and wisdom, fav6ur with God and man. 
When overseer of Potiphar's house, his fidelity was proved by 
strong temptations, which he honourably resisted. 

2 When thrown into prison by the artifices of a false wo- 
man, his integrity and prudence soon retKlered him conspicu- 
ous, even in that dark mansion. When called into the pre- 
sence of Pharaoh, the wise and extensive plan which he form 
ed for saving the kingdom from the miseries of impending fa- 
mine, Justiy raised him to a high station, wherein bis abilities 
were eminently displayed in the public service. 

3 But in his whole history, there is no circumstance su 
striking and interesting, as his behaviour to his brethren who 
bad sold him into^Iavery. The moment in %vhich he made 
hhnself known to them, was the most critical one of his life, 
and the most decisive of his character. It is such as rarely 
occurs in tlie courae of human events ; and is calculated to 
draw the highest attention of all who are endowed with any 
degree of sensibility of heart. 

4 From the whole tenor of the narration, it appears that 
though Joseph, upon the arrival of his brethren in Egypt, 
made himself strange to them, yet from the beginning he in- 
tended to discover himself; and studied so to conduct the dis* 
covery, as might render the surprise of joy complete. For 
this end, by affected severity, he took measures for bringing 
down into Egypt all his father's children. 

5 'i'hey were now arrived there ; and Benjamin among the 
rest, who was his younger brother by the same mother, and 
was particularly beloved by Joseph. Him he threatened tc 
detain ; and seemed willing to allow the rest to depart. This 
incident renewed their distress. They all knew their 
father's extreme anxiety about the safety of Benjamin, and 
with what difHculty he had yielded to his undertaking this 
jofirney. 

6 Should he be prevented from returning, tliey dreaded 
that grief would overpower the old man's spirits, and prove 
fatal to his life. Judah, therefore, who had particularly urged 
the necessity of Benjamin's accompanying bis brothers, and liad 
i*okmnl) pledged binr.s^elf to their father for hia sa^fo i^tiuii* 
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cravfdy iipoc this occasion, an audience of the governor ; and 
frave him a full account of the circumstances of Jacob's family. 

7 Nolliiner can be more interesting and pathetic than this 
discourse of J udah. Little knowing to whom he spoke, he 
paints in all the colours of simple and natural eloquence, the 
distressed situation of the aged patriarch, hastening to the 
close of iife ; long afHjcted for the loss of a favourite son, 
whom he supposed to have been torn in pieces by a beast of 
prey ; labouring now under anxious conc-ern about his youna*- 
est son, the child of his old age, who alone was left alive :£ 
his mother, and whom nothing but the calamities of severe 
famine could have moved a tender father to send from homa 
and expose to the dangers of a foreign land. 

8 " If we bring him not back with us, we shall bring down 
the gray hail's of thy servant, our father, with sorrow to the 
grave, I pray thee therefore !et thy servant abide, instead of 
the young man, aboqdman to our lord. For how shall I go 
up to my father, and Benjan)in not with me? lest I see the 
evil that shall come on my father." 

9 Upon this relation, Joseph could no longer restrain him- 
self. The tender ideasof his father, and his father's house, of 
his ancient home, his country, and his kindred, of the distress 
of his family, and his own exaltation, all rushed too strongly 
upon his mind to bear any farther concealment. " He cried. 
Cause every man to go out from me, and he wept aloud. ^' 

10 The tears which he shed were not tlie tears of grief 
They were the burst of affection. They were the effusions 
of a heart overflowing with all the tender sensibilities of na- 
ti re. Formerly he had been moved in the same manner, 
when he first saw his brethren before him. " His bowels 
yearned upon them; he sought for a place where to weep. 
He went into his chamber ; and then washed his face and re 
turned to them." 

1 1 At that period, his generous ^bns were not completed. 
But now, when there was no fartl|er occasion for constraining 
himseir, he gave (vee vent to the strong emotions of his heart. 
The first minister to the king of Eg:ypt was not ashamed to 
show, that he felt as a man and a brother. " He wept aloud ; 
and the Egyptians, and the house of Piiaraoh heard him." 

12 The first words which his swelling heart allowed him to 
pronounce, are tie most suitable to such an affecting situation 
ihat were ever uttered :■ — " 1 am Joseph ; doth my father yet 
live ]'» — ^Vhat could he, what ought he, in that impassioned 
motneut, to have said more? This is the voice of nature her>- 
««lf, speaking her own language ; and it penetrates tlie b^' 
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no pomp of expression ; no parade of kindness ; but strong 
affection hastening to iitler what it strongly felt. 

13 " His brethren could not answer him; for they were 
troubled at his presence." Their silence is as expressive of 
those emotions of repentance and ehame, which, on this ama- 
zing discovery, filled their breasts, and stopped their utteraiice, 
as the few words which Joseph speaks, are expressive of the 
generous agitations which struggled for vent within him. 

14 No painter could seize a mora striking moment for dis- 
pkyiiig' the characteristical features of the human heait, than 
what is here presented. Never %vas tliere a situation of more 
tender and virtuous joy, on the one hand ; nor, on the other,' 
of more overwhelming confusion and conscious guilt. In the 
simple narration of the sacred historian, it is set befoi*e i^s 
%vith greater energy and higher effect, than if it had beeu 
wrought up with all the colouring of the most admired mo 
dern eloquence. blaib 

SECTION YH. 

ALTAMONT. 

The follovoing account of an affecting^ mournful exil, is related 
by Dr, Youngs who tvas present at the melancholy scene 

THE sad evening before the death of the noble youth, 
whose last hours suggested the most solemn and awful re* 
flections, I was with him. No one was present, but his phy* 
sician, and an intimate whom he loved,' and w)\om he had 
mined. At my coming in, he said, ** Ynu and tlie physician, 
are come too late. I have neither life nor hope. You bolb 
aim nt miracles. Youvvould raise the dead !" 

2 Heaven, I said, was merciful — " Or," exclaimed he, — 
<* I could not have been tlius guilty. What has it not done ii> 
bless and to save me ! — 1 have been too strowx for Omnipo- 
tence ! I have plucked down ruin." 1 said, the Messed 

Redeemer — " Hold ! hold ! you wound me ! — That is the ro -k 
on which I split : — I denied his name !" 

3 Refusing to hear any thing from me, or take any th* 4g 
from the physician, he lay silent, as far as sudden daii>» of 
pain would permit, till the clock fitruck : then with ve*^ 
mence he exclaimed, ^ Oh ! time ! time ! it is fit thou shouMst 
thus strike thy munlerer to tlie heait ! — How art thou fled 
for ever ! — A month ! Oh, for a single week ! I ask not for 
years ! though an age %vere too little for the much I have I', do." 

4 On my saying %ve could not do too much : that heaven 

was a blessed place " So much the worse. — 'Tis lost I 

Ki» lost ! — Heaven is to me the severest part of bell !" Soon 
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afler, I proposed prayer, — " Pray you that can, I nerer pray- 
ed. I cannot pray — nor need 1. is not heaven on iny side 
already? It cioses with my conscience. Its severest strokes 
Dut secoad my own.'' 

5 Observing that his friend was much touched at this, even 
*o tears — (who could forbear ? I could not) — with a most af- 
fectionate look, he said, *^ Keep those tears for thyself. I 
have undone thee. — Dest thou weep for me ? That is cruel. 
What can pain me more ?" 

6 Here his friend, too much affected, would have leA 
him. — " No, stay — ^thou still mayst hope ; therefore hear me. 
How mudly have I talked l How madly hast thou listened 
and believed ! but look on my present stote, as '^ full .answer 
to thee, and to myself. This body is all %veakness and pain ; 
but my soul, as if stung up by torment to greater strength and 
spirit, is full pawerful to reason : full mighty to suffer. And 
that which thus triumphs within the jaws of immortality, is, 
doubtless, immortal — And, as for a Deity, nothing less than 
All Almighty corild inflict what I feel." 

7 I was about to congratulate this passive^ involuntary con 
fessor, on his asserting the two prime aiticles of his creed, 
extorted by the rack of nature, when he thus, very passion 
ately exclaimed : — ** No, no ! let me speak on. 1 have not 
'ong to speak. — My much injured friend ! my soul, as my body, 
lies in ruins ; in scattered fragments of broken thought. 

8 Remorse for the past, throws my thought on the future. 
Worse dread of the future, strikes it back on the past. I turn, 
and turn, and find no ray. Didst thou feel half the mountain 
that is on me, thou wouldst struggle with the martyr foniiis 
stake ; and bless Heaven for the flames ! — ^that is not an ever* 
lasting flame ; that is not an unquenchable fire." 

9 How wei« we struck ! yet soon afler, still more. With 
what an eye of distraction^ what a face of despair, he cried 
out ! " My principles have poisoned my friend; my extrava- 
gance has beggared my boy ! my unkindness has murdered 
my wife ! — And is there another hell t Oh ! thou blasphem- 
ed, yet indulgent LORD GOD !, Hell itself is a refuge, if it 
hide me from thy frown !" 

10 Soon after, his understanding failed. His terrified ima« 
giuation uttered horrors not to be repeated, or ever forgotten. 
And ere the, sun (which, I hope, has seen few like him) arose, 
the gay, young, noble, ingenidu:^, accomplished, and most 
wretched Altamont, expired ! 

11 If this is a man of pleasitre, what is a man of pain T 
How quick, how total, Is the transit of such persons! In what 

I a 
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* 
a dkmal gloom they set for ever ! How short, alas ! the day 

cf their rejoicing ! — For a moment, they glitter — they dazzle ! 

In a moment, where are they? Oblivion covers their memories. 

Ah ! would it did ! Infamy snatches them from oblivion. In 

the long living annals of infamy, their triumphs are recorded. 

12 'ri)y sufferings, poor Altamont ! still bleed inthc bosom 
of the heart-stricken friend — for Altamont had a friend. He 
ralglit ha\ie had many. His transient morning might have 
been the dawn of an immortal day.' His name might have 
been gloriously enrolled in the records of fternity. His 
memory might have left a sweet fragrance behind it, grateful 
to the^irvivlng friend, salutary to the succeeding generation. 

13 WJth*ivkiat capacity was he endowed! with what ad- 
vantages, for beiog greatly good ! But with the talents of an 
angel, a man mayM:)e a fool. If he judges amiss in the su- 
preme point, judging right in all else, but aggravates his folly; 
as it shows him wtong, though blessed with the best capacity 
of being right. dr. young 



CHAPTER VII. 
DIALOGUES 

SECTION I. 

DGMOCRITUS AND HERACLITD8.* 

The vices and follies ofJ^Ien should excite Compassion ratJur 

than RidictUe. 

Democritus, T FIND it impossible to recoj:ici]e myself to 
a melancholy philosophy. 

Ileracliitis. And I am equally unable to approve of that 
vain philosophy which teaches men to despise and ridicule one 
another. To a wise and ftmllag mind, the world appears in 
A wretched and painful tight 

Dem, Tliuu art too much af?^cted with the state of things ; 
and this is a source of misery to thee. 

Her, And 1 think thou art too little moved by it. Thy 
mirth and ridicule bespeak the buffoon, rather than the phi- 
losopher. Does it not excite thy compassion to see mankind 
so frail, so blind, so far departed from the rules of virtue ? 

JJem, I am excited to laugliter, when I see so much ini« 
pertinence and folly. 

Her, And yet, after all, they who are the objects of thy 

« Democritus and Hcraclltns were two ancient phnosoBh«r9. the rormai 
wi wiMMA kunhcd, uuIUm: iaiier wciit, ai tlie cirorf and fulue* ul vtmikwL 
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ridicule, include, not only manlcind m general, but the per 
sons Willi whom thou livest, thy friends, thy family, nav, even 
thyself. 

Dtm, I care very little for all the silly persons I meet wkh . 
and think I am justifiable in diverting myself with their folly 

He%\ [f thev are weak and foolish, it marks neittter wis- 
dom nor humanity, to insult rather than pity them. Byt is it 
certain that thou art not as extravagant as they are ? 

DetA. I presume that I am not ; sfnce, in every point, my 
•entiments ai-e the very reverse- of theirs. 

Her. There are follies of di/Terent kinds. By constantly 
amusing thyself with the errors and n)isconduct of others, 
thou mayst render thyselfequally ridiculous a^d Gulpablc. 

Utm. Thou art at liberty to indulge such sentiments : and 
to weep over me too, if thou hast any tears to spare. For my 
part, I cannot refrain from pleasing myself with the levities 
and ill conduct of the world about me. Ai*e not all men 
foolish or irregular In their lives ? 

//<sr. Alas! there is but too much reason to believe they 
are so ; and on this ground, I pity and deplore their condU 
Cion. We agree in this point, that men do not conduct them- 
selves according to reasonable and just principles ; but I, who 
do not suffer myself to act as they do, mflst yet regard the* 
dictates of my understanding and feelings, which compel me 
to love them ; and that love fills me with compassion for their 
mistakes and irregularities. Canst thou condemn me for 
pitying my own species, my brethren, persons born in the 
same condition of lite, and destined to the same hopes and 
privileges ? If thou shouldst enter a hospital, where sick and 
.rounded persons reside, would their wounds and distresses 
excite thy mirth ? And yet, the evils of the body bear no 
comparison with those of the mind. Thou wouldst certain- 
ly bltish at tfiy barbarity, if thou hadst been so unfeeling as to 
laugh at, or despise a poor miserable being who had lost one 
of his legs : and yet thou art so destitute of humanity, as to 
ridicule those who appear to be deprived of the noble powew 
of the understanding, by the little regard which they pay to 
its dictates. 

Df iji. He who has lost a leg is to be pitied, because the loss 
to not to be imputed to himself; but he who rejects the dic- 
tates of rexson and conscience, voluntarily deprives himself of 
their tiid. The loss originates in his own folly. 

Htt, Ah ! so much the more is he to be pitied! K furioui 
maniac nho should pluck out hiss own eyes, would dtttiva 
mon c«oi|iA«itoa thin vn ordinMry blind maiw 
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Dent. Come, let us accommodate the business. There 
16 sonietiiing to be said on eacli side of the question. There 
is every where reason for laughing, and reason for weeping. 
Tiic world id ridiculous, and I laugh at it ; it is deplorable, 
and thou lamentest over it Every person views it in bis 
cwn w|^, and according to his own temper. One point is 
unquestionable ; that mankind are preposterous : to tliink 
rig!it,'and to act well, we must thmk and act differently from 
them. To submit to the authority, and to follow the ex- 
ample of the greater part of men, would render us foolish and 
miserable. 

Her» All this is, indeed, true ; but then thou hast no real 
love or feeling for thy species. The calamities of mankind 
excite thy mirfh ; and this proves that thou hast no regard for 
men, nor any true respect for the virtues which they have un 
happily abandoned. Fmdon^ Archbislwp of Cawbray. 

SECTION II. 

DIONYSIUS, PYTHIAS, AND DAMON. 

Genuine Virtue commands Respect, even from the Bad* 

Dionysivs. AMAZING ! What do I see? It is Pythias 
just arrived. — It is indeed Pythias. I did not think it possi* 
blc^ He is come to d.ie, and to redeem his friend ! 

Fyihias, Yes, it is Pythias. I left the place of my con 
finement, willi no other views, than to pay to heaven the vows 
I had made ; to settle my family concerns according to the 
rules of jastice ; and to bid adieu to my children, that I might 
die tranquil and satisfied. 

Vio. But why dost thou return? Hast thou no fear of 
death? Is it not the character of a madman, to seek it thu« 
voluntarily ? 

Py, I return to suffer, though I have not deserved death. 
Every principle of honour and goodness forbids me to allow 
my friend to die for me. 

Dio. Dost thou then love him better than thyself? 

Py» No : I love him as myself. But I am persuaded that 
I ought to suffer death, rather than my friend ; since it was 
Pythias whom tliuu hadst decreed to die. It were not just that 
Damon should suffer, to deliver me from the death which ivas 
designed not for him, but for me only. 

JDio. But thou supposest that it is as unjust to mflict death 
upon the<$, as upon thy friend. 

Py. Very true ; we are both perfectly innocent ; and it t 
erpially unjust to make either of us suflen 
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JHo^ Why dost tliou Ui«n assert, that It were injustice to put 
him to death, instead of thee ? 

Py. Ic is unjust, iu the same degree, to inflict death either 
on Damon or on myself ; but Pytliias were highly culpatble to 
let Damon suffer that death wkicti the tyrant had prepared 
jQt Pytiiias only.  

JJiB» Dost thou then return hither, on the day appointed, 
%vith no other view than to save tiie life of a friend by losing 
lliy own? 

Py. I return in regard to thee, to puffer an act of injustice 
which it is common for tyrants to inflict ; and, with respect 
io Damon, to perform my duty, by rescuing hhnfrom the dan 
gtif he incurred by his generosity to me. 

Diom And now, Damon, let me address myself to thee. 
/)id9t tliou not really fear tlmt Pythias would never return ; 
itud uiat thou wouldst be put to death on his account ? 

i/K« I was but too well assured that Pythias would puhe* 
tualiy >*eturn ; and that he would be more solicitous to keep his 
promi\>e, tlmn to preserve his life. Would to heaven that his 
relatioA^s and friends had forcibly detained him I He would 
then havoi lived for the comfort and benefit of good men ; and 
I should have the satisfaction of dying for him ! 

Dio. What! Does life displease thee T 

Da, Tcs ; il displeases me when I see and feel the power 
of a tyidnt. 

Dio. It is well ! Thou shalt see him no more. I will or- 
der thee to be put to death immediately. 

Py. jPai*don tlie feelings of a man who sympathizes with 
k's dyins^ friend. But remember it was Pythias who was de- 
voted by thee to destruction. I come to submit to it, that 1 
tnay redeem my friend. Do not refuse me tliis consolation in 
tnv last hour. 

Iho. I cannot endure men who despise death, and set my 
power at defiance. 

Ua» Thou canst not, then, endure virtue. 

Iho. No ; I cannot endure that proud, disdainful virtue, 
which contemns life ; ivhich dreads no punishment ; and 
whicti^ is insensible to the charms of riches and pleasure. 

21a, Ihou seest, however, that it is a virtue which is not in- 
vensibie to tlie dictates of honour, justice, and friendship. 

Dio, Guards, take Pythias to execution. We shall see 
whether Damon will continue to despise my authority. 

Da, Pythias, by returning to submit himself to thy plea- 
wire, has merited his life, and deserved thy favour ; but 1 
have excited thy indignation, by resigning myself to thy 
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power, in order to save him ; be satisSed, then, with this sa* 
crifice, and put me to death. 

Py. Hf/iJ, Dionysins ! remember it was Pjtbias alone who 
offended thee ; Damnp could not — 

Dio, Alas ! what do I see and hear ! where am I ? How 
miserable ; and how worthv }*be so ! I have hitherto known 
nothing of true vittue. I hi 'e spent my lite in darkness and 
error. A I! my power and honours are insufficient to produce 
lore. I cannot boast of having acquired a single friend in the 
course of a reign of thirty years. And yet tiieae two persons, 
in a private condition, love one another tenderly, unreservedly 
confide in each other; are mutually happy, and ready to die 
for each other's preservation. 

Py, How cDuidst thou, who hast never loved any person, 
expect to have friends 2 If thou hadst loved and respected 
men, thou wouldst have secured their love and respect. Thou 
hast feared mankind, and they fear thee ; they detest thee. 

JDio, Damon, Pythias, condescend to admit nie as a third 
friend, in a connexion so perfect. I give you your lives, and 
I will load you with riches. 

Da, We have no desire to be enriched by thee ; and, in re- 
gard to thy friendship, w* rannot accept or enjoy it, till thou 
become good and just. •I'Vithoiit these q^^'lltcs, thou czim 
be Connected with none hut ti«mbling slaves, and base flatttsr- 
crs. To be lovecl and esteemed by men of free and generous 
minds, thou must be virtuous, affectionate, disinterested, be- 
neficent ; and know how to live in a sort of equality with those 
who share and deserve thy friendship. 

Fenelon^ Jlrchhislwp of Cambray^ 

SECTION HI. 

I.0CK£ AND BATLE 

Chrislianily defended against the cavils of Scepticism, 

Bayle, YES, we Scth were philosophers ; but my philo 
Bophy was the deepest. You dogmatized ; I doubted. 

Locke, Do you make doubting a proof of depth in philosr 
phy ? It may be a good beginning of it ; but it iS a bad end. 

Bayle. No : — the more profound our searches are into ti i 
nature of things, the more uncertainty we shah find ; and ti » 
mos^ subtle minds, see objections and difficulties in every s«, i- 
tem, which are overlooked or undiscovered by ordinary • n- 
derstandings. ' 

Locke. It would be better then to be no philosophe and 
to continue in the vulgar herd of mankind, that one ma* have 
the convenience of thinking that one knows something.*^ 
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Kind that the ejes which nature has given me, see manj 
things very clearly, though some are out of their reach, oi 
discerned but dimly. What opinion ought I to have of a 
physician, who should offer me an eye- water, the use of 
which would at first so sharpen^^y sight, as to carry it far- 
ther than ordinary vision ,- but wouM in the end put them 
out ? Your philosophy is to the eyes of the mind, what I have 
supposed the doctor's nostrum to be to those of the body. It 
actually brought your own excellent understanding, which 
was by nature quick-sighted, and rendered more so by art 
and a subtilty of logic peculiar to yourself—- it brought, I 
say, your very acute understanding to see nothing • clearly ; 
and enveloped all the great truths of reajon and religioc iu 
mists of doubt. 

Bayle, I own it did ; — ^but your comparison is not just* 
I did not see well, before I used my philosophic eye-water ; 
I only supposed I saw well ; but I was in an error, with all 
the rest of mankind. The blindness was real. Hie percep* 
tions were imaginary. I cured myself first of those false ima« 
ginations, and then I laudably endeavoured to cure other men. 

Lor.ke. A great cure indeed ! — ^and do not you think that, in 
return for the service you did them, they ought ta erect you n 
statue ? 

Bailie, Yes; it is good for huraali nature to know its oun 
weakness. When we arrogantly presume on a strength wc 
huve not, we are always in great danger of hurting ourselver, 
or at least of deserving ridicule and contempt, by vain am* 
idle efforts. 

Locke, I agree with you, that human nature should kno\%' 
its own weakness ; but it should also feel its strength, and try 
to improve it. This was my employment as a philosopb^r. 
I endeavoured to discover the real powers of the mind, to see 
what it could do, and what it could not; to restrain it from ef- 
forts beyond its ability ; but to teach it how to advance as far 
as the faculties given to it by nature, with the utmost exertion 
and most proper culture of them, would allow it to go. In 
the vast ocean of philosophy, I had the line and (he plummet 
always in my hands. Many of its depths I found myself una- 
ble to fathpm ; but, by caution in sounding, and tlie careful 
observations I made in the course of my voyage, I found out 
some truths of so much use to mankind, that they acknow- 
ledge me to have been their benefactor* 

Bayle, Their ignorance makes them think so. Some other 
philosopher will come hereafter, and show those truths to be 
labehoodi. He will pretend to discofer other t/uthi oi 
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equnl importance. A later sage will arise, perhaps among 
men now barbarous and unlearned, whose sa^cious disro- 
veries will discredit the opinions of his admired predecessor. 
In philosophy, as in nature, all changes its form, and on« 
thing exists i>y the destructU>nu)f another. 

Locke. Opinions taken up without a^patient investigation, 
depending on terms not accurately defined, and jiruiciples 
bef.>ged without proof, like theories to explain the phaBiiomc- 
na of nature, built •on suppositions instead of experiments^ 
muse perpetually change and destroy one another. But some 
opinions there ai^e, even in matters not obvious to the com- 
n)on sense of mankind, which the mind has received on such 
rational grounds of 9ssent, that (hey are as immcveable as the 
pillars of heaven ; or (to speak philosophically) as the great 
laws of Nature, by which, under God. the universe is sus- 
tainen. Can you seriously think, that because the hypothesis 
of your countryman, Descartes, niiich was nothing but an in 
gemous, well 'imagined romance, has beenlateiy exploded, the 
system of Newton, which is built on experiments and gQam.e- 
tr}', the two most certam methods of discovering truth, will 
ever fail ; or that, because the whims of fanatics and the di- 
vinity of the pchoolrpen, cannot how be supported, the doc- 
trines of that feligion, which I, the declared enemy of all en- 
t)uisiasm and false reasoning, firmly believed and maintained, 
will ever be shaken ? . - 

limjle. If you had asked Descartes, while he was in the 
height of his vogue, whether his system would ever be confu- 
ted by any other philosopliers, as that of Aristotle had been by 
bis, what answer do you suppose he would have returned ? 

Locka, Come, come, you youi'self know the difference be- 
tween the foundations on which the credit of those sj'stems, 
and that of New ton, is placed. Your scepticism is more af 
feotcd than real. . You found it a shorter %vay to a great re- 
putation (the only wish of your heart,) to object, than to de- 
fend ; to pull down, tlmn to set up. And your talents were 
admirable for tiiat kind of work. Then your huddling to- 
gether in a Critical Dictionary, a pleasant tale, or obscene 
jest, afid a ^rave argument against the Christian religion, a 
witty confutation of some absurd author, and an artful sophism 
to impeach some re^jjectable truth, was particularly commo 
dious to all our young smarts and smatterera in Iree-tliinking 
But what mi.-^chief liave you not done to human society ? You 
have endeavoured, and with somnc degree of success, to shake 
tuAse found atjoifi «n wiiich ihe w^ie jaoml W4»rid, wsd 
tm great fabric »f oucial iiappuwsip, enti£»lj rM. Hvw 
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could you, as a'phUosopher, in the sober hours of reflection, 
answer for this to your conscience, even supposing you had 
doubts of the tri»th of a system which givesto virtue its sweet- 
est hopes, to impenitent vice its greatest fear^ and to true 
penitence its best consolations ; which restrains even the least 
approaches to guilt, and yet makes those allowances for the 
infirmities of our nature, which the Stoic pride denied to it ; 
but which its real imperfection, and the goodness of its infi- 
nitely benevolent Creator, so evidently require ] ^ 

BayU. The mind is free ; and it loves to exert its fi^e- 
dom^ Any restraint upon it is a violence done to its nature, 
and a tyranny, against which it has a right to rebel. 

Locke. The mind, though free, has a governor within it- 
0eir, which may and ought to limit the exercise of its free- 
dom. That goremor is reason. 

Bayle, Yes : — but reason, like other governors, has a 
policy more dependant upon uncertain caprice, than upon any 
fixed laws. And if that reason, which rules my^mind or 
yoiu*s, has happened to set up a favourite notion, it not only 
subiuits implicitly to it, but desires that die same respect 
should be paid to it by all the rest of mankind. Now I hold 
that any man may lawfully oppose this desire in another, 
and that if he is wise, he 'Will use his utmost endeavours to 
check it in himself. 

Lockt, Is tnere not also a weakness of a contrary nature 
to this you are now ridiculing ? Do we not often take a plea 
sure in showing our own power and gratifying our own 
pride, by degrading the notions set up by other men, ana 
generally respected ? - . 

Bayle. I believe we do ; and by this means it often hip 
pens, th.at, if one man builds and consecrates a temple to foi 
ly, another pulls it down. 

Locke, l)o you think it beneficial to human society, to 
nave all temples pulled down t 

Bayle, I cannot say that I do. 

Locke. Yet I find not in your writings any mark of dis 
Suction, to show us which you mean to save. 

Bayle, A true philosopher, like an im{)artial historian^ 
must be of no sect. 

Locke, Is there no medium between the blmd zeal of a 
•ectary, and a total indifierence to all religion 1 

BayU. With regard to noorality, I was not indifferent 

Locke, How could you then be indifi*erent with regard to 
die sanctions leligon gives to morality 1 How could you pub* 
Xih nhat tends so directly and apparently to weaken in mar* 
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kind the belief of those sanctions ? Was not this sacrificing th« 
great interests of virtue to the little mptires of ranity ? • 

BoijU. A man may act indiscreetly, but he cannot do 
ivrong, by declaring that which, on a full discussion of the 
question, he sincerely thinks to be true. 

,Lockt. An enthusiast, who advances doctrines prejudicial 
tor society, or opposes any that are useful to it has the 
strength of opinion, and the heat of a disturbed imagination, 
.jto plead in alleviation of his fault. But your cool head and 
sound judgment can'have no such excuse. I know very well 
there are passages in all your works, aiid those not few^ 
where ycu talk like a rigid moralist. 1 have also heard that 
your character was irreproachably good. But when, in the 
iHOst laboured parts of your writings, you sap the surest foun- 
dations of all moral duties ; what avails it that in others, or In 
tJie conduct of your life, yo^i appeared to respect them? How 
many, who have stronger passions than you had, and are de- 
sirous to get rid of the curb that restrains them, will lay hold 
)f your scepticism, to set themselves loose from all obliga- 
ions of virtue ! What a misfortune it is to have made such a 
use of such talents ! It would have been better for you and for 
mankind, if j'ou had been one of the dullest of Dutch theolo- 
gians, or the most credulous monk in a Portuguese convent 
The riches of the -mind, like those of fortune, may be em- 
ployed so perversely, as to become a nuisance and pest, 
instead of an ornament and support to society. 

Bayle, You are very severe upon^me. But do you count 
Ir no merit, no service to mankind, to deliver them from the 
frauds and fettei'S of priestcraft, from.the deliriums of fanati 
cisna, and from the terrors and follies of superstition 1 Con- 
eider how much mischief these have done to the world ! 
Even in the last age, what massacres, what civil wars, wliat 
convulsions of government, what confusion in society, did 
they produce ? Nay, in that we Loth lived in, though much 
more enlightened than the former, did I not see them occasion 
a violent persecution in my own country ? and can you blame 
me for striking at the root of these evils ? 

Locke. The root of these evils, you %vell know, was false 
religion; but you struck at the true. Heaven and hell are 
not more different, thavi the system of faith I defended, and 
that which produced the horrors of which you speak. Why 
would vou so fallaciously confound them together in' some of 
your writings, tliat it requires much more judgment, and a 
mere diligent attention, than oruinary readers have, to 8ei»«* 
r Ate tiMm again, and le make tb« proper distiacttou ! Tiki^ 
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Sndeed, is the great art of thie most celebrated free-thinkert^ 
They recommend themselves to warm and ingenuous minds^ 
by lively strokes of wit, and by arguments really strong, 
against superstition^ enthusiasm, and priestcraft. But, at the 
fame time, they insidiously throw the colours of these upoii 
the fair face of true religion ; and dress her out in their g<ir{>« 
with a malignant intention to render her odious or despicul)!o 
to those who have not penetration enough to discern the iin- 
pious fraud. Some of them may have thus dt^ceived then\- 
selves, as well as others. Yet it is certain, no book tiiat ever 
was written by the most acute of these gentlemen, is so re- 
pugnant to priestcrafl, to spiritual tyranny, to all absuixi 
superstitions, to all that can tend to disturb or injure societj*^, 
as that gospel they so much affect to despise. 

Bayle. Mankind are so made, that, lyhen they have been 
over-lieated, tl^y cannot be brought to a proper temper again, 
till they have been over-cooled. My scepticism might be 
necessary to abate the fever and phrenzy of false religion. 

Locke. A wise prescription, indeed, to bring on a paraly- 
tkai state of the mind, (for such a scepticism as yours is a 
palsy, which deprives the mind of all vigour and deadens its 
natural and vital powers,) in order to take off a fever, which 
temperance, and the milk of the evangelical doctrines, would 
probably cure ! 

BayU, I acknowledge that those medicines have a gi^eat 
power. But few doctors apply thetn untainted with the mix 
cure of some harsh sr drugs, and some unsafe and ridiculous 
nostrums of their own. 

Locke. What you now say is too true. God has given us 
ji most excellent phjsic for the soul, in all its diseases ; but 
bad interested physicians, or ignorant and conceited quacks, 
administer it so ill to the rest of mankind, that much of the 
benefit of it ia unhappily lost. lord ltttleton^ 
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SECTION I. 

Cicero agauial Terres. 

THE time b come, fathers, when that which has long 
been wisKed for, towards allaying the envy your order has 
been subject to, and removing the imputation against trials, . 
ia effectually put in your power. An opinion has loogpre- 
Fsdled, not only here at home, but likewise in foreign cour- 
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tries, both dangerous to you, and pernicious to die 
that, in prosecutions, men of wealth are always safe, how- 
ever clearly convicted. 

2 There is now to be brought upon his trial before you, to 
the confusion, I hope, of the propagators of this slanderous 
imputation, one whose life and actions condemn him in the 
opinion of all impartial persons ; but who, according to his own 
reckoning, and declared dependence upon his riches, is already 
acquitted ; I mean Caius Verres. I demand justice of you, 
fatliers, upon the robber of the public treasury, the oppressor 
of Asia Minor and Pamphyiia, the invader of the rights and 
privileges of Romans, the ^ourge and curse of Sicily. 

3 If that sentence is passed upon him which his crimes de« 
serve, your authority, fathers, will be venerable and sacred 
In the eyes of the public ; but if his great riches should bias you 
in his favour, I shall still gain one point — to make it apparent 
to all the world, that what was wanting in this- case, was not 
a criminal nor a prosecutor, but justice and adequate punish« 
ment. 

4 To pass -over the shameful irregulanties of bis youth, 
what does his pr^torship, the first public employment he 
held, what does it exhibit, but one continued scene of villa* 
nies ! Cneius Carbo, plundered of the public money by his 
own treasurer, a consul stripped and betrayed, an army de- 
serted and reduced to want, a province robbed, the civil and 
religious rights of a people violated. 

5 Tlie employment he held in Asia Minor and Pamphyiia, 
what did it produce but the ruin of those countries 1 In which, 
houses, cities, and temples, were, robbed by him. — What 
was his conduct in his prsetorship here at home ? Let the 
plundered temples, and public works neglected, that he 
Aiight embezzle the money intended for carrying them on, 
bear witness. How did he discharge the office of a judge ! 
Let those who s^ifTered by his injustice, answer. 

6 But his prsetorship in Sicily crowns all his works of wick- 
edness, and furnished a lasting monument to his infamy. The 
mischiefs done by him in that unhappy country, during the 
three years of his iniquitous administration, are such, that many 
years, under tl«e wisest and best of prstors, will not be suffi- 
cient to restore things to the condition in which he found them ; 
for it is notorious, that, during the time of his tyranny, the Si 
cilians neither enjoyed the protection of their own original 
laws ; of the regulations made for their benefit by the Roman 
senate, upon their coming under the protection of the com- 
monwealth ; nor of the natural and unalienable rights of men. 
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T His nod has derided all causes in Sicily for these thre* 
years. And his decisions have broken all law, all prece- 
dent, all right. Tfie sums he has, by arbitrary taxes and 
unheard of impositions, extorted from the industrious poor 
are not to be computed. 

8 The most faithful allies of the commonwealth hav« bfeen 
treated as enemies. Roman citizens have, like slaves, been 
put to death with tortures. The most atrocious criminals, for 
mon^y, have been exempted from the deserved punishments ; 
and men of the most unexceptionable characters, condemned 
and banished unheard. 

9 The harbours, though sufficiently fortified, and the gates 
of strong towns, have been opened to pirates and ravagers. 
The soldiery and sailors, belonging to a province under the 
protection of the commonwealth, have been starved to death ; 
whole fleets, to the great detriment of the province, sufTered 
to perish. The ancient monuments of either Sicilian or Ro- 
man greatness, the statues of heroes and princes, have been 
carried off; and the temples stripped of their images. 

10 Having by his iniquitous sentences, filled the prisons 
with the most industrious and dese/ving of the people, he 
then proceeded to order numbers of Roman citizens to be 
strangled in the gaols ; so that the exclamation, <* I am a citi- 
zen of Rome !" which has often, in the most distant regions 
and among the most barbarous people, been a protection, 
was of no service to them ; but, on the contrary, brought a 
speedier and a more severe punishment upon them. 

Ill ask now, Yerres, what thou hast to advance against 
this charge 1 Wilt thou pretend to deny it 1 Wilt thou pre 
lend that any thing false, that even any thing aggravated, is 
alleged against theel Had any prince, or any state, commit* 
ted the same outrage against the privilege of Roman citizens, 
should we not think we had sufficient ground for demanding 
satisfaction ? 

12 What punbhment ought, then, to be inflicted upon a 
tyiannical and wicked praetor, w^ho dared, at no greater dis* 
tance than Sicily, within sight of the Italian coast, to put to 
the infamous death of crucifixion, that unfortunate and inno- 
cent citizen Publius Gavius Cosanus, only for his having as- 
serted his privilege of citizenship, and declared his intention 
of appealing to the justice of his country, against tlie cruel 
oppressor, who had unjustly confined him in prison at Syra- 
cuse, whence he had just made his escape ? 

13 The unhappy man, arrested as be was going to embark 
for. his nativexotintry, is brought before tha widied pr»toi^ 

K 8 
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With eyes darting fury, and a countenance distorted with 
eruelty, he oixiers th^ helpless victim of his rage to be strip- 
ped, and rods to be brought ; accusing him, but witliout the 
least shadow of evidence, or even of suspicion, of having 
come to Sicily as a spy. 

14 It was in vaijfi that the unhappy man cried out, << I am 
a Roman citizen; I have served under Lucius Pi^tius, who 
Is now at Panormus, and will attest my innocence." Tha 
blood-thirsty praetor, d«af to all he could urge in his own de« 
fence, ordered the infamous punishment to be inflicted. 

15 Thus, fathers, was an innocent Roman citizen publicly 
mangled with scourging ;. whiist the only words he uttered, 
amidst his cruel sufferings, were, << I am a Roman citizen !" 
With these he hoped to defend himself from violence and infa- 
my. But of so little service was the privilege to him, that, 
while he was thus asserting his citizenship, the order was 
giren for his execution — for his execution upon the cross ! 

16 O liberty l-^O sound once delightful to every Romaa 
ear ! — O sacred privilege of Roman citizenship ! — once 
sacred! — ^now trampled upon! — But what then? Is it come 
to this? Shall an inferior magistrate, a governor, who holds 
his whole power of the Roman people in a Roman province, 
within sight of Italy, bind, scourge, torture with fire and 

, red-hot plates of iron, and at last put to Ihe infamous death 
of the cross, a Roman citizen 1 

17 Shall neither the cries of innocence expiring in agony, 
nor the tears of pitying spectators, nor the majesty of the 
Roman commonwealth, nor the fear of the justice of his 
country, restrain the licentious and wanton cruelty of a mon- 
ster, who, in confidence^ of his riches, strikes at the root of 
liberty, and sets mankind at defiance ? 

18 I conclude with expressing my hopes, that your wis- 
dom and justice, fathers, will not, by suffering the atro- 
cious and unexampled insolence of Caius Yerres to escape 
due punishment, leave room to apprehend the danger of a 
total subversion of authority, and the introduction of general 
anarchy and confusion. I ciero's orations. 

SECTION IL 

Speech of AdheHbal to the Roman SenaUj imploring ihnr 

protection against Jugurtha. 
Fathers ! 

IT is known to you, that' king Micipsa, my father, on hia 
death-l>ed, left in charge to Jugurtlia, his adopted son, con- 
j'iactly ^ith mj unfortunato brother Hiempsal and mfrnM^ 
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the children of his own body, the administration of the khigw 
dom of Numidia, directing us to consider the senate and peo- 
ple of Rome as proprietors of it. He charged us to use 
our best endeavours to be serviceable to the Roman com* 
monwealth ; assuring us, that your protection would prove , 
a defence against all enemies ; and would be instead of ar- 
mies, fortifications, and treasures. 

2 While my brother and I were thinking of nothing but how 
to regulate ourselves according to the directions of our de- 
ceased father — Jugurtha — the most infamous of mankind ! — 
breaking through all ties of gratitude and of common hu 
manity, and trampling on the authority of the Roman com- 
monwealth, procured the murder of my unfortunate bi other ; 
arid has driven me from my throne and native country, though 
he knows I inherit, from my grandfather Massinissa, and my 
fiither Micipsa, the friendship and alliance of the Romans. 

3 For a prince to be reduced, by villany, to my distress- 
ful circumstances, is calamity enough ; but my misfortunes are 
heightened by the consideration-^that I find myself obliged 
to solicit your assistance, fathera, for the services done you 
by my ancestors, not for any I have been able to render you 
m my own person. Jugurtha has put it out of my power to 
deserve any thing at your hands ; and has forced me to be 
burdensome, before I could be useful to you. 

4 And yet, if I had no plea, but my undeserved misery — 
a once powerful prince, the descendant of a race of illustrious 
monarchs, now, without any fault of my own, destitute of 
every support, and reduced to the necessity of begging fo- 
reign assistance, against an enemy who has seized my throne 
and my kingdom — ^if my unequalled distresses were all I had 
to plead — ^it would become the greatness of the Roman com 
monwealth, to protect the injured, and to check the triumph 
of daring wickedness over helpless innocence. 

6 But, to provoke your resentment to the utmost, Jugur 
tha has dri-zen me from the very dominions which the se 
nate and people of Rome gave to my ancestors ; and from 
which my grandfather, and my father, under your umbrage, 
expelled Syphax and the Carthagenians. Thus, fathers, 
your kindness to our family is defeated ; and Jugurtha, in 
Injuring me, throws contempt upon you. 

6 O wretched prince ! Oh cruel reverse of fortune ! Oh 
father Micipsa ! Is this the consequence of thy generosity ; 
that he whom thy goodness raised to an equality with thy own 
children, should be the murderer of thy children 1 Mast;, 
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then, the 1*073! house of Nuxnidia alwajs be a scene of havoc 
and blood It 

7 While Carthage remained, we suffered, as was to be 
expected^ all sopta of hardships from their hostile attacks ,* 
our enemy near ;. our only powerful ally, the Roman com- 
monwealth, at a distance. When that scourge of Africa was 
no more, we congratulated ourselves on the prospect of es- 
tablished peace. But,* instead of peace, behold the king 
dom of Nuniidia, drenched with royal blood ! and the only 
surviving son of it^ late king, flying from an adopted mur- 
derer, and seeking that safety in foreign parts, which he 
cannot command in his own kingdom. 

8 Whither— Oh! whither shall Ifiy? If I return to the 
royal palace of my ancestors, my father's throne is seized 
by the murderer of my brother. What can I there expect, 
but that Jugurtha should hasten to imbrue, in my blood, those 
nands which are now reeking with my broiher's ? If I were 
to fly for refuge, or for assistance to any other court, from 
what prince can I hope for protection, if the Roman com- 
monwealth give me up? From my own family or friends 
I have no expectations. 

9 My royal father is no more. He is beyond the reach 
of violence; and out of hearing of the complaints of his un- 
happy son. Were my brother alive, our mutual sympathy 
would be some alleviation. But he is hurried out of life, in 
his early youth, by the very hand which should have been the 
last to injure any of the royal family of Numidia. 

10 The bloody Jugurtha has butchered all whom he sus- 
pected to be in my interest. Some have been destroyed by 
the lingering torment of the cross. Others have been given 
a prey to wild beasts ; and their anguish mane the sport 01 
men more cniel than wild beasts. If tiiejw be any yet alive 
they are shut up in dungeons, there to drag out a life more 
intolerable than death itself. 

1 1 Look down, illustrious senators of Rome ! from that 
height of power to which you are raised, on the unexamplea 
distresses of a prince, who is, by the cruelty of a wicked in 
trader, become an outcast from all mankind. Let not the 
crafty insinuations of him who returns murder for adoption 

Erejudice your judgment. Do not listen to tlie wretch who 
as butchered the son and relat'ions of a king, who gave him 
power to sit on the same throne with his own sons. 

12 1 have been informed that he labours by his emlssari«# 
to prevent your determining any thing against him in his ab- 
sence; pretending' tiiat I magnify my distress, and might 
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for him, have staid in peace in my own kingdom. But, if 
ever the time comes, when the due vengeance from above 
shall overtake him, he will then dissemble as I do. Then 
he who, now haixlened in wickedness, ti*iumphs over those 
whom his violence has laid low, will, in his turn, feel dis- 
tress, and . suffer for his ;mpious ingratitude to my fathery 
and his blood-thirsty chieity to my brother. 

13 Oh murdered, butchered brother ! Oh, dearest to my 
heart — ^now gone for ever from my sight !— but why should 
I lament his death 1 He is, indeed, deprived of the blessed 
light of heaven, of life, and kingdom, at once, by the very 
person who ought to have been the first to hazard his own 
Iif«, in defence of any one of Micipsa's family. But, as 
things are, my brother is not so much deprived of these com- 
fDrts, as delivered from' terror, from flight, from exile, and 
the endless tradn of miseries which render life to me a burden. 

14 He lies full low, gored with wounds, and festering in 
his oirn blood. But be lies in peace. He feels none of 
the miseries which rend my soul with agony and distraction, 
while I am set up a spectacle to all mairkind, of the uncer 
tainty of human affairs. So far from having it in my power 
to punish his murderer, I am not master of the means of se« 
curing niy own life. So far from being in a condition to de- 
fend my kingdom from the violence of the usurper, \ am ob- 
liged to apply for foreign protection for my own person. 

15 Fathers! Senators of Rome! the arbiters of nations! 
to you I fly for refuge from the murderous fury of Jugur- 
Iha. By your affection for your children ; by your love for 
your country ; by your own virtues ; by the majesty of the 
Roman commonwealth ; by all that is sacred, and all that is 
dear to you— deliver a wretched prince from undeserved, 
unprovoked injury; and save the kingdom of Numidia, 
which is your own property, from being the prey of violence, 
usurpation, and cruelty. sallust. 

SECTION TIL 

The Apostle Paul*s defence before Festus and Agrippa. 

AGRIPPA said unto Paul, thou art permitted to speak for 
thyself. Then Paul stretched forth his hand, and answered 
for himself. I tliink myself happy, king Agrippa, because 
I shall answer for myself this day before thee, concerning 
all the things whereof I am accused by the Jews ; especial- 
ly, as 1 know thee to be experi in all customs and questions 
whicl^ are among the Jews. Wherefore I beseech thee 'w 
he^r me patiently. 
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2 My manner of life from my youth, which was at the 
first among my own nation at Jerusalem, know all the Jews, 
who knew me from the beginning, (if they would testify,) 
that after the straitest sect of our religion. I lived a Pharisee. 
And now I stafid and am judged for the hope of the promise 
made by Crod to our fathiers : to which promise our twelve 
tribes, continually serving God 'day and night, hope to 
come ; and, for this hope's sake, king Agrippa, I am ac- 
cused by the Jews. 

3 Why should it be thought a thing incredible with you, 
that God should raise the dead ? I verily thought with my- 
self, that I ought to do many things contrary to the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth ; and this I did in Jerusalem, Many of 
the saints I shut up in prison, having received authority from 
the chief priests ; and when they were put to death, I gave 
my voice against them. And I often punished them in every 
synagogue, and compelled them to blaspheme ; and being 
exceedingly mad against them, I persecuted them even unto 
strange ckies. 

4 But as I went to Damascus, with authority and com 
mission from the chief priests, at mid-day, O king ! I saw 
in the way a light from heaven, above the brightness of the 
sun, shining round about me, and them who journeyed with 
me. And when we were all fallen to the earth, 1 heard a 
voice speaking to me and sayings in the Hebrew tongue, 
Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me 1 It is hard for thee 
to kick against the pricks. And I said, who art thou. 
Lord ? And he replied, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest. 

5 But rise, and stand uppn thy feet: for I have appeared 
to thee for this purpose, to make thee a minister, and a wit 
n^ss both of these things which thou hast seen, and of those 
things in which I will appear to thee ; delivering thee from 
the people, and from the Gentiles, to whom I now send 
thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them from oarkness to 
light* and from the pwver of Satan to God ; that tliey may 
receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance amongst them 
who are sanctified by faith that is in me. 

6 Whereupon, O king Agrippa ! I was not disobedient to 
'the heavenly vision ; but show^ first to them of Damascus, 
and at Jerusalem, and through all the coasts of Judea, and 
then to^the Gentiles, that they should repent, and turn to 
God, and do works meet for repentance. For these causes, 
the Jews caught me in the temple, and went about to kill 
me. Having, however, obtained help from God, I con- 
tinue to this day, witnessing both to small and great, sayinij; 
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no other things than those which the prophetar and Moses 
declared should come: that Christ should sufTer; that ho 
would be the first who should rise from the dead ; and that 
he would show light to the people, and to the Gentiles. 

7 And as he thus spoke for himself, Festus said, with a 
!oud voice, " Paul, thou art beside thyself ; much learning 
hath made thee mad." But he replied, I am not mad, 
most noble Festus ; but speak the words of truth and sober- 
ness. For the king knoweth these things, before whom I 
also speak freely. I am pers>iaded that none of these things 
are hidxlen from him ; for this thing was not done in a cor* 
ner. King Agrippa, believcst thou the prophets? I know 
that thou believest. Then Agrippasaid to Paul, "Almost 
thou persuadest me to be a Christian." And Paul replied 
" I would to God, that not only thou, but also all that hear 
me this day, were both almost, and altogether, such as I am, 
except these bonds."* acts xxvi. 

SECTION IV. 

liORD Mansfield's Speech in the House of Peer$y 1770, on 
the Jsill Jor jireventin<^ the delays of Justice^ by claiming 
the Privilege of ParliamenL 

MT I.ORPS, 

WHEN 1 consider the importance of this bill to your lord- 
ships, I am not surprised it has taken up so much of your 
consideration^ It is a bill, indeed, of no common magni- 
tude ; it is no less than to take away from two thii^s of the 
legislative body of this great kingdom, certain privileges and 
immunities of which they have been long possessed. Per- 
haps there is no situation the human mind can be placed in, 
that is so difficult and so trying, as when it is made a judge 
in its own cause. 

2 There is something implanted in tlie breast of man so 
attached to self) so tenacious of privileges once obtained, 
that in such a situation, either to discuss with impartiality, 
or decide with justice, has ever been held the summit of all 
human virtue. The bill now in question puts yooi lord- 
ships in this very predicament ; and I have no doubt the wis- 
dom of your decision will convince the world, that where 
self-interest and justice, are in opposite scales, the latter 
will ever preponderate with your lordships. 

* How lia))py ^as this great Apostle, cren in the tnott perflods circum 
•tancea. Though under bonds and oppression, hu* minU was frne, and rais- 
p^ aboye ercry fear of man. With what dignity and composure dees he 
defend himseli; and the noble cause he had espoused; whilst lie displays the 
most compassionate and c^nerous feelings, for thoss wba wsrt iirangen (• 
0« ntUuHC rtV>2ifn \ij tf hUte h> n m aiiuuaVsd. 
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3 Privileges have been granted to legislators in all ages, 
and in all countries. The practise is founded in wisdom ; 
and, Indeed, it is peculiarly essential to the constitution of 
this country, tliat the members of both houses should be free 
in their persons^ in case of civil suits : for there may come 
a time when, the safety and welfare of this whole empire 
may depend upon their attendance in parliament. I am far 
from advising any measure that would in future endanger the 
state : but the bill before your lordships has, I am confident, 
no such tendency ; for it expressly secures the persons oif 
members of either house in all civil suits. 

4 This being the case, I confess, when I see many noble 
lords, for whose judgment I have a very great respect, stand- 
ing up to oppose a bill which is calculated merely to facili- 
tate the recovery of just and legal debts, I am astonished 
and amazed. 

They, I doubt not, oppose the bill upon public principle ; 
I wojld not wish to insinuate that private interest had the 
least weight in their determination. 

5 The bill has been frequently proposed, and as frequent- 
ly has miscarried : but it was always lost in the lower house. 
Little did I think, when it had passed the Commons, that it 
pqssibly could have met with such opposition here. Shall it 
be said, that jou, my lords, the grand council of the nation, 
the higliest judicial and legislative body of the realm, en- 
deavour to evade, by privilege, those very laws which you 
enforce on your fellow-subjects ? Forbid it justice ! I am 
sure, were the noble lords as well acquainted as I am, with 
but half the difficulties and delays occasioned in the courts 
of justice, under pretence of privilege, they would not,* nay, 
they coujd not, oppose this bill. 

C I have waited with patience to hear what argumenis 
might be urged against the bill ; but I have waited in vain : 
the truth is, there is no argument that can weigh against it. 
The justice and expediency of the bill are such as render it 
self-evident. It is a proposition of that nature, which can 
neither be weakened by argument, nor entangled with 
sophistry. Much, indeed, has been said by some noble lords^ 
on the wisdom of our ancestors, and how differently they 
thought from us. They not only decreed, tliat privilege 
should prevent all civil suits from proceeding during the sit- 
ting of parliament, hut likewise granted protection to tho 
very servants of members. I shall say notiiing on the wis- 
dom of our ancestors; it might perhaps appear la?kltoii:s 
that is not necessary in the present case* 
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7 I shall only say, that the noble lords who flatter them- 
selves with the weight of that rejection, should remember^ 
:hat as fiircuDfistances alter, things themselves should alter. 
Formerlj, it w^ not so fashionable either for masterS},orser- 
rantSy to run in debt, as it is at present. Formerly, we were 
not that great commercial nation we are at present ; nor for* 
merly were merchants and manufacturers members of parlia- 
ment as at present. The case is now very different ; both 
merchants and manufacturers are, with great propriety, electa 
ed members of the lower house. 

8 Commerce having thus got into the legislative bodj of 
the kingdom, privilege must be done away. We ail know 
that the very soul and essence of trade are regular payments ; 
and sad experience teaches us, that there are men, who will 
not make their regular payments, without the compulsive 
power of the law. The law, then, ought to be equally open 
to all. Any exemption to particular men, or particular ranks 
of men, is, In a free and commercial countr}', a solecism of 
the grossest nature. 

9 But I shall not trouble your lordships with arguments for 
that which is sufficiently evident without any. I shall only 
say a few words to some noble lords, who foresee much in- 
convenience, from the persons of their servants being liable 
to be arrested. One noble lord observes, that the coachman 
of a peer may be arrested, while he is driving his master to 
the House, and that, consequently, he will not be able to at- 
tend to bis duty in parliament. If this were actually to hap^ 
pen, there are so many methods by nhich the member might 
still get t^ ihe House, that 1 can hardly think the noble lord is 
serious in bis objection. 

10 Another noble peer said, that, by this bill, one might 
lose his most valuable and honest servants. This I hold to 
be a contradiction in terms : tor he can neither be a valuable 
servant, nor an honest man, who gets into debt which he is 
neither able nor willing to pay, tiU compelled by the law. If 
my servant, by unforeseen acddents, has got into debt, and I 
•till wish to retain him, 1 certainly would 4>ay the demand. 
But upon no principle of liberal legislation whatever, can my 
servant have a title to set his creditors at defiance, while, for 
forty shillings only, the honest tradesman may be torn from 
his family, Hnd locked up in a gaol. It is monstrous injustice ! 
I flatter myself^ however, the determination of this day will 
entirely put an end to all these partial pi-occedings for the fu- 
ture, by passing into a laiw the bill now under your lordships^ 
c»>JivIdviAV»ioju 

L 
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111 now come to speak upon what, indeed, I would have 
gladly avoided, had I not been particularly pointed at, for the 
part I have talten in this bill. It has been said, by a noble 
lord on my left hand, that I likewise am running tiie race oi 
popularity. If the noble lord means by popularity, that ap« 
plause bestowed by after ages on good and virtuous actions, 
I liave long been struggling in that race : to what purpose, 
all-trying time can alone determine. 

12 But if the noble lord means that mushroom popularity, 
which is raised without merit, and lost without a crime, he is 

« much mistakeh in his opinion. I defy the noble lord to point 
out a single action of my life, in which the pojf^ularity of the 
times ever had the smallest influence oh ipy determinations 
I thank God I have a moxe permanent and steady rule for tnj 
conduct — ^the diccates of my own breast. ^ 

13 Those who have foregone that pleasing adviser, and 
given up their mind to be the slave of every popular impulse, 
1 sincerely pity : I pity them still mere, if their vanity leads 
them to mistake the shouts of a mob for the trumpet of fame. 
Experience might inform them, Uiat many, who have been 
saluted with the huzzas of a crowd one day, have received 
their execrations the next ; and many, who, by the populan* 
ty of their times, havp been held up as spotless patriots, have, 
nevertheless, appeared upon the historian's page, when truth 
has triumphed over delusion, the assassins of liberty. 

14 Why then the noble lord can think I am ambitious of 
present popularity, that echo of folly, and shadow of renown, 
I am at a loss to determine. Besides, I Jo not know that the 
bid now before your lordships will be popular : it depends 
much upon the caprice of the day. It may not be popular to 
compel people to pay their debts ; and, in that case, the pre- 
sent must be a very unpopular bill. 

15 It may not be popular either to take away any of the pri- 
vileges of parliament ; for I very well remember, and many 
of your lordships may remember, that, hot long ago, the po- 
pular cry was for the extension of privilege ; and so far did 
they carry it at that lime, that it was said, the privilege pro* 
tected members even in criminal actions ; nay, such was the 
power of popular prejudices over weak minds, that the very 
decisions of some of the couits were tinctured with that doc- 
trine. It was undoubtedly an abominable doctrine. I thought 
so then, and I thmk so still : but, nevertheless^it was a popu* 
lar doctrine, and came immediately from those wlio arecaUed 
the friends of liberty ; how deservedly, time will show. 

16 Triehbeity, in my opinion, can only exist ^ito^niti^ 
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tice 18 equally administered to all ; to the king and to the beg- 
gar. TVhere is the justice then, or where is the law, that pro- 
tects a member of parliament, more than any other man, from 
the punishment due to his crimes ? The laws of this country 
allow of no place, nor any employment, to be a sanctuary for 
crimes ; and where I have the honour to sit as judge, neither 
t^yat favour, nor popular applause, shall protect the guilty. 

17 I have now only to beg pardon for having employed so 
much of your lordships' time ; and I am sorry a bill, fraught 
with so many good consequences, has not met with an abler 
advocate : but I doubt not your lordships' determination will 
convince tlie world, that a bill, calculated to contribute so 
much to the' equal distribution of justice as the present, i*e- 
quired with your lordships but very Httle support. 

SECTION T. 

An Address to Young p£rsons 

1 INTEND, in this address, to show you the importance of 
beginning early to give serious attention to your conduct. As 
80on as you are capable of reflection, yeu must perceive that 
there is a right and a wrong in human actions, x ou see, that 
chose who are born with the same adva icages of fortune, are 
not all equally prosperous in the course of life. While some 
of them, by wise and steady conduct, attain distinction in the 
world, and pass their days with comfort and honour ; others, of 
the same rank, by mean and vicious behaviour, forfeit the ad- 
vantages of their birth ; involve themselves in much misery ; and 
end iu bemg a disgrace to their friends, and a burden on society. 

2 Early, then, may you learn, that it is not on the external 
condition in which you find yourselves placed, but on the part 
which you are to act, that your welfare or unliappiness, your 
honour or infamy, depends. Now, when beginning to act that 
part, what can be of greater moment than to regulate your 
plan of conduct with the most serious attention, before you 
have yet committed any fatal or irretrievable errors ? 

3 If, instead of exerting reflection for this valuable purpose, 
you deliver yourselves up, at so critical » time, to sloth and 
pleasures ; if you refuse to listen to any counsellor but hu- 
mour, or to attend to any pursuit except that of amusement; if 
TOtt allow yourselves to float loose and careless on the tide of 
life, ready, to receive any direction which the current of 
faahion may chance to give you ; what can you expect to follow 
firomsuch beginnings { 

4 While 80 many around you are undergoing the sad con 
ftquences of alike indiscretion,for what reason shall not those 
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eozaMquences extend to jowl Shall you attain succets wkhont 
that preparation, and escape dangers witiiout tliat precautiors 
which are required of others 1 Shall happiness grow up toyoii, 
of its own accord, and solicit your acceptance, when, to tkte 
rest of mankind, it is the fruit of long cultivation, and die ac* 
quisition of labour and care ? 

5 Deceive not yourselves with those arrogant hopes. What- 
ever be your rank. Providence will not, for your sake, reverse 
its established order. The Author of yourbeing hath enjoined 
you to " take heed to your ways ; to ponder tlie paths of your 
feet ; to remember your Creator in the dajs of your youth.'' 

6 He hath decreed, that they only <^ who seek after wisdom, 
shall find it; that fools shall be afflicted, because of their trans- 
gressions; and that whoever refuseth instruction, shall destroy 
his own soul." By listening to these admonitions, and tem- 
pering the vivacity of youth with a proper mixture of serious 
thought, you may ensure cheeifulness for the rest of life ; but 
by delivering yourselves up at present to giddiness and levity, 
you lay the foundation of lasting heaviness of heart. 

7 When you look forward to those plans of life, which either 
your circumstances have suggested, or your friends have pro* 
posed, you will not hesitate to acknowledge, tliat in order to 
pursue them with advantage, some previous discipline is re- 
quisite. Be assured, that whatever is to be your profession, 
no education is more necessary to your success, than the ac- 
quirement of virtuous dispositions and habits. This is the uni« 
versal preparation for every character, and every station in life. 

8 Bad as the world is, respect is always paid to virtue. In 
the usual course of human affairs, it will be found, that a plain 
understanding, joined with acknowledged worth, contributes 
more to prosperity, than the brightest parts without probity or 
honour. Whether science or business, or pubhc life, be your 
aim, virtue still enters for a principal share, into all those 
great departments of society. It is connected with eminence 
in every liberal art ; with reputation, in every branch of fair 
and useful business ; with distmction, in every public station. 

9 The vigour whioh it gives the mind, and the weight whk^ 
it adds to character; the generous sentiments which it breathes; 
the undaunted spirit which it inspires ; the aniour of diligence 
which it quickens; the freedom which it procures from per- 
nicious and dishonourable avocations ; are the foundations of 
ali that Ju9 highly honourable, or greatly successful among men. 

10 Whatever orname<:ital or engaging endowments you now 
possess, virtue is a necessary requisite, in order to their shin- 
s«^ with proper lustre. Feeble are the attractions of the fair- 
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€st form, if it be suspected that nothing within corresponds to 
tiie pleasing appearance without. Short are the triumphs of 
nit, when it is supposed to be the vehicle of malice* 

1 1 hy whatever means you may at first attract the atten- 
tion, you can hold the esteem, and secure the hearts of others, 
only by amiable dispositions, and tl^ie accomplishments of the 
mhfid. These are the qualities whose influence will last, 
when the lustre of all that once sparkled and dazzled has 
passed away. 

12 Let not then the season of youth be barren of improve- 
ments, so essential to your future felicity and honour. Now 
is the seed-time of life ; and according to " what you sow, 
you shall reap." Your character is now, under Divine As- 
sistance, of your own forming ; your fate is in some measure^ 
put into your own hands. 

13 Ir our nature is as yet pliant and sod. Habits have not 
establisued their dominion. Prejudices have not pre-occupied 
your understanding. The world has not had time to coiitract 
and debase your affections. All your powers are more vigorous, 
disembarrassed » and free, than they will be at any future period. 

14 Whatever impulse you now give to your desires and 
passions, the direction is likely to cibtinue. It will form the 
channel in which your life is to run; nay, it may determine 
its everlasting issue. Consider then the employment of this 
important period, as the highest trutt which shall ever be com- 
mitted to you ; as in a great measure, decisive of your happi 
n^s, in time, and in eternity. 

15 As in the succession of the seasons, each, by the inva 

I iable laws of nature^ affects the productions of what is next in 
course ; so, in human life, every period of our age, according 
as it is well or ill spent, influences the happiness of tiiat which 
is to follow. Virtuous youth gradually brings forward ac- 
complished and flourishing manhood ; and such manhood, 
passes of itself, without uneasiness, into respectable and tran- 
quil old age. 

16 But when nature is turned out of its regular co'Jrse, 
disoi^er takes place in the moral, just as in the vegetable 
world. If the spring put forth no blossoms, in summer there 
will be no beauty, and in autumn, no fiiiit : so, if youth he 
trifled away without improvement, manhood will probably be 
contemptible, and old age miserable. If the beginnings of life 
have been ** va»iity," its latter end can scarcely be any other 
than " vexation of spirit." 

17 I shall finish tliis address, with calling your attention to 
that dependence on the blessing of Heaven, which, amiftet all 

L a 
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jrour endpftvoars after improvement, you ought continuallj.to 
preserve. It is too c mmon with the young, even when they 
resolve to tread the path of virtue and honour, to set out with 
presumptuous confidence in themselves. 

19 Trusting to their own ahiiities for canying them euc- 
cesi>fully through life, they are careless of applying to God, 
or of deriving any assistance for what they are apt to reckon 
the gloomy discipline of religion. Alas ! how little do they 
know the dangers which await them 7 neither human wisdom, 
nor human virtue, unsupported by religion, is equal to the 
trying situations which often occur in life. 

20 By tiie shock of temptation, how frequently have the 
most virtuous intentions been overthrown 1 Under the pres« 
sure of disaster, how oflen has the greatest constancy sunk ? 
<* Every good, and every perfect gift, is from above." Wis 
dom aiui virtue, as well as ** riches and honour, come from 
God." Destitute of his favour, you are in no better situa- 
tion, with all your boasted abilities, than orphans left to wan- 
der in a trackless desert, without any guide to conduct them, 
or any shelter to cover them from the gathering storm. 

21 Correct, then, this ill-founded arrogance. Expect not, 
&at your happiness can'He independent of him who made you. 
By faith and repentance, apply to the Redeemer of the 
world. By piety and prayer seek the protection of the God 
of heaven. I conclude with the solemn words, in which a 
great prince delivered his dying charge to his son ; wordd, 
which every young person ought to consider as addressed to 
himself, and to engrave deeply on his heart : — 

22 << Solomon, my son, know thou the God of tiiy fathers; 
and serve him with a perfect heart, and with a willing mind.- 
For the Lord bearcheth M hearts, and understandeth all ttie 
imaginations of the thocghts. If thou seek him, he wili De 
found of thee ;- but if thou forsake him, he will cast thee ofi 
forever.'' bliiiu 

CHAPTER II. 
PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

Earthquake ai Calabrtay in the year 1638. 

AN account cf this dreadful earthquake is given by the ce 

«ebrated father Ktfcher. It happened while he was on iM 

journey to visit Mount JEtna, and the rest of the wondem 

*hat lie towards tlie south of Italy. Kircher is considered, ay 
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icholars, as one of the greatest prodigies pf learning. '* Having 
hired a boat, in company with four more, (two friars of the 
order of St Francis, and two seculars,) we launched from the 
harbour of Messina, la Sicily ; and arrived, the same day, 
at tlie promontory of Pelorus. Our destination was for the 
tity of Euphasmia, in Calabria, where we bad some business 
to transact, and where we designed to tarry for sume time. 

2 " However, Providence seemed willing to cross our de- 
sign ; for we were obliged to continue three days at Pelorus, 
on account of the weather ; and though we often put out to 
sea,^ yet were as ofl:en driven back. At length, wearied with 
the delay, we resolved to prosecute our voyage ; and^ although 
the sea seemed more than usually agitated, we ventyred forward. 

3 " The gulf of Chai7bdis, which we approached, seemed 
whirled round in such a manner, as to form a vast hollow, 
verging to a point in the centre. Proceeding onward, and 
turning' my eyes to JCtna, I saw it cast forth lai^e volumes of 
smoke, of mountainous sizes, which entirely covered the isl- 
and, and blotted out the very shores from my view. This, 
together with the dreadful noise, and the sulphurous stench 
which was strongly ^perceived, filled me with apprehension^^ 
that some more dreadful calamity vms impending. ' 

4 " The sea itself seemed to wear a very unusual appear 
ance: they who have seen a lake in a violent shower of rain, 
covered all over with bubbles, will conceive some idea of its 
agitations. My surprise was still increased, by the calmness 
and serenity of the weather; not abreeze, not a cioud, which 
might be supposed to put all nature thus into motipn. I there- 
fore warned my companions, that; an earthquake was approach- 
ing; and, afler some time, making for the shore with all 
possible diligence, we landed at Tropas, happy and thankful 
for having escaped the threatening dangers of the sea^ 

5 '^ But our triumphs at land were of short duration ; fnr 
we had scarcely aiTived at the Jesuits' College, in that city, 
when our ears were stunned with a horrid sound, resembling 
that of an infinite number of chariots, driven fiercely forward ; 
the wheels rattling, and the thongs cracking. Soon after this, 
a most dreadful earthquake ensued; the whole tract upon ivhich 
we stood seemed to vibrate, as if we were in the scale of a ba- 
lance that continued wavering. This motion, however, soon 
grew more violent ; and being no longer able to keep my legs, 
I was thrown prostrate upon the ground. In the mean time, 
the universal ruin round me redoubled my amazement. 

6 **The crash of falling houses, the tottering of towers, and 
th« groans of the dying, all contributed to raise my terrur 
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and despair. On eveiy side of me, I saw nothing but a scene 
of ruin; and danger threatening wherever I should fly. I re* 
commended myself to God, as my last great refuge. 

7 " At that hour, how vain was every sublunary happi- 
ness ! Wealth, honour, empire, wisdom, all mere useless 
sounds, and as empty as the bullies of the deep! Just stand- 
ing on the threshold of eternity, nothing but God was my plea* 
sure; and the nearer I approached, I only loved him the more. 

8 <* After some time, however, finding that I remained un-< 
hurt, amidst the general concussion, I resolved to venture for 
safety ; and running as fast as I could, I reached the shore, 
but almost terrified out of my reason, T did not search long 
here, till I found the boat in which I had landed, and my 
companions also, whose terrors were even greater than mine. 
Our meeting was not of that kind, where every one is desirous 
of telling his own happy escape ; it was all silence, and a 
gloomy dread of impending terrors. 

9 " Leaving this seat of desolation, we pros'ecuted our voy- 
age along the coast; and the next day came to Rochetta, 
where we landed, although the earth still continued in violent 
tigitations. But we had scarcely arrived at our inn, when we 
wer/B once more obliged to return to the boat ; and, in about 
half an hour, we saw the greater part of the town, and the 
inn at wtiich we had put up, dashed to the ground, and bury- 
ing the inhabitants beneath the ruins. 

10 "In this manner, proceeding onward in our little ves- 
sel, finding ro safety at land,, and yet, from the smallness of 
our boat, having but a verjr dangerous continuance at sea, we 
^t length landed at Lopizium, a castle midway between Tro* 
paea and Euphoemia, the city to which, as I said before, we 
%vere bound. Here, wherever I turned my eyes, nothing 
but scenes of ruin and horror appeared ; towns and castles 
hovelled to the ground ; Stromboli, though at sixty miles dis- 
tance, belching forth flames in an unusual manner, and with 
R noise which I could distinctly hear. 

11 " But my attention was quickly turned from more re- 
mote, to contiguous danger. The nimbling sound of an ap- 
proaching earthqu^ake, which we by this time were grown 
acquainted with, alarmed us for the consequences ; it every 
moment seemed to grow louder, a»»d to approach liiArer. 
The place on which we stood now began to shake most dread- 
fully : so that being unable to stai^J, my companions and I 
caught hold of whatever shrub grew next to us, and supported 
ourselves in that manner. 

12 ** After some time, this violent paroxysm ceasingi w% 
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tgain stood up, in order to prosecute our voyage to Euphs- 
mia, which lay witliin 8!ght. In the mean time, while we 
were preparing for this purpose, I turned my eyes tff wards the 
- city, but coiJd eee only a frightful dark cloud, that seemed to 
rest upon the place. This the more surprised us, as the 
weather was so very serene. 

13 " We waited, therefore, tlH the cloud had passed away ; 
then turning to look for the city, it was totally sunk. Won* 
derfui to tell ! nothing but a dismal and putrid lake was seen 
where it stood. We looked about to find some one that could 
tell us of Its sad catastrophe, but could see no person. AH was 
become a melancholy solitude ; a i:.cene of hideous desolation. 

14 ** Thus proceeding pensively along, in quest of some 
human being that could give us a little mformation, we at 
length saw a boy sitting by the shore, and appearing stupiHed 
with terror. Of him, therefore, we enquired concerning the 
fate of the city ; but he could not be prevailed on to give us 
an answer. 

15 " We entreated him, with every expression of tender- 
ness and pity, to tell us ; but his senses were quite wrapt up 
in the contemplation of the danger h« had escaped. We clfer- 
ed him some victuals, but he seemed to loath the sight. We 
«til] persisted in our offices of kindness ; but he only pointed 
to the place of the city, like one out of his senses; and then, 
runnuig up into the woods, was never heard of after. Such 
was the fate ot* the city of Eupha^mia. 

16 *^ Ab we continued our melancholy course along the 
shore, the whole coast, for the space of two hundred milesi 
presented nothing but the remains of cities ; and men scatter- 
ed, without a habitation, over the fields. Proceeding thus 
along, we at length ended our distressful voyage by arriving at 
Naples, afler having escaped a thousand dangers both at sea 
and land." goldsmith 

SECTION II. 
Leilerfiram Pliny to Gbminus. 

DO we not sometimes observe a sort of people, who, though 
«hey are themselves under the abject dominion of every vice, 
snow a kind of malicious resentment against the errors of 
others, and are most severe upon those whom they most re- 
semble ? yet, surely a lenity of disposition, even in persons 
who have the least occasion for clemency themselves, is of all 
virtues the most becoming. 

2 The highest of all characters, in my estimation, is his, 
who is as ready to pardon the errors of mankind, as if he were 
tvei7 day guilty of. some himself j and, at the same tune, a» 
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CHutious of committing a fault, as if he never forgave one. Tt 
is a rule, then, which we should, upon all occasions, both 
private and public, most religiously observe : " to be inexo- 
rable to our own failings, while we treat those of the rest of 
the world with tenderness; not excepting even such as forgiv« 
none but themselves." 

3 I shall, perhaps, be asked, who it is that has given occa 
sion to these reflections. Know tlien that a certain pei-son 
lately — 4jut of that when we meet — though, u|>on second 
thoughts, not even then; lest, whilst I condemn and ^expose 
hh conduct, I siiall act counter to that maxim I particularly 
reconmiend. Whoever, therefore, and whatever he is, shall 
remain in silence : for though there may be some use, per- 
haps, in setting a mark upon the man, for the sake of exam- 
ple, there will be more, however, in sparing him for the sake 
of humanity. Farewell. melmotd's plinf. 

SECTION IIL 
Letter from Pliny to MarcellizNus on the death of an amiabU 

young JVoman, 

1 WRITE this under tlie utmost oppression of sorrow : the 
youngest daughter qf my friend Fundanus, is dead ! Never, 
surely, was there a more agreeable, and more amiable young 
person ; or one who Letter deserved to have enjoyed a long, I 
had almost said, an immortal life ! She had all the wisdom of 
age, and discretion of a matron, joined with youthful sweet* 
ness and virgin modesty. 

2 With what an engaging fondness did she behave to hei 
father! How kindly and respectfully receive his friends ! How 
affectionately treat all those who, in their respective offices, 
had the care and education of her! She employed much of her 
time in reading, in which she discovered great strength of 
judgment ; she indulged herself in few diversions, and those 
fvith much caution. With what forbearance, with what pa- 
tience, with what courage did she endure her last illness ! 

3 She complied with all the directions of her physicians j 
ilie encouraged her sister, and her father ; and, when all her 
Strength of body was exhausted, supported herself by the sin- 
H\e vigour of her mind. That indeed, continued, even to her 
last moments, unbroken by the pain of a long illness, or the 
terrors of approaching death ; and it is a reflection which 
makes the loss of her so much the more to be lamented. A 
loss infinitely severe ! and more severe by the particular ran 
juncture in which it happened I 

4 She was contracted to a most "worthy youth ; the v^ 
ding day was fixed, and we were all invited. How sa;. a 
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change, from the highest joy to the despest sorrow ! IIow 
shall I exjiress the wound that pierced my heart, when 1 hean] 
Fundanui} himself, (as grief is ever finding out circumstances 
lo aggravate its afflictions,) ordering the money he had de- 
signed to lay out upon clothes and jeweb for her marriage, to 
be employed in myrrh and spices for her funeral t 

5 He is a man of great learning and good sense, who has 
applied himself, from * his earliest youth, to tlie noblest and 
most elevated studies : but all the maxims of fortitude whicb 
he has received from books, or advanced himself, he now ab 
solutely rejects ; and every other virtue of his heart gives place 
to all a parent's tenderness. We shall excuse, we »aall even 
approve his sonows when we consider what he has lost He 
ha&lost a daughter, who i^sembled him in his manners, as 
well as his person ; and exactly copied out all her father. 

6 If his friend Marcellinus shall think proper to write to 
him, upon the subject of so reasonable a grief, let me remind 
him not to use the rougher arguments of consolation, and 
such as seem to carry a sort of reproof with them; but those 
of kind and sympathizing humanity. 

7 Time wifl render him moi e open to the dictates of reason : 
for as a fresh wound shrinks back from the hand of the sur- 
geou, but by degrees submits to, and even requires the means 
of its cure ; so a mind, under the first impressions of a mis- 
fortune, shuns and rejects all arguments of consolation ; but at 
length, if applied with tenderness, calmly and Willingly ac- 
quiesces in them. Farewell. Melmotu's Pliny 

SECTION lY. 
On Discretion* 
I HATE often thought, if the minds of men were laid open, 
we should see but little diDercnce between that cf a wise man, 
and that of a focU There are infinite reveries, numberless 
extravagancies, and a succession of vanities, which pass 
through both. The great difference is, that the first knows 
bow to pick and cull his thoughts for conversation, by sup. 

Eresstng ^ome, and communicating others ; whereas the other 
as ihem all indifferently fly out in words. This so.t of dis« 
cretion, however, has no place in private convensation between 
Litimate friends. On euch occasions, the wisest men very 
often Ulk like the weakest ; for, indeed, talking with a friend 
is nothing else than thinking almtd. 

?« Tuity has therefore very justly exposed a precept, de- 
livered by some aucient writers. That a man should live with 
his enemy in suth a manner, as might leave him room to be- 
come his friend { and with his firiend is such a nuuineri tha^ tf 
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he became bis encmj, it should not be in Ins power to huif 
himl The first part of this rule, which regards our behaTioui 
towards an enemy, is indeed very reasonable, as well as very 
pinidential ; but tJie latter part of ifc, which regards our be- 
haviour towards a friend, savours more of cunning than of dis- 
cretion; and would cut a man off /rom the greatest pleasures ol 
life, which are the freedoms of conversation with a bosom friend. 
Besides that, when a friend is turned into an enemy, the world 
is just enough to accuse the perfidiousnesi of the friend, rather 
than the indiscretion of the person who confided in him. 

3 Discretion does not only show itself in words, but in all 
the circuimstancesof action ; and is like an undcr-agent of Pro- 
vidence, to guide and directus in the ordinary concerns of life* 
There are many more shining qualities in the mind of man, 
but thci'e is none so useful as discretion. It is this, indeed, 
which gives a value to all the rest ; which sets them at work in 
their proper times and places ; and turns them to the advan- 
tage of the person who is possessed of tbem. Without it, 
learning is pedantry, and wit impertinence ; virtue Itself looks 
like weakness ; the best parts only qualify a man to be noore 
sprightly in errors, and active tc his own prejudice. 

4 Discretion does npt only make a man the master of bis 
own parts, but of other men's. The discreet man finds out the 
talents of those he converses with, and knows how to apply 
them to proper uses. Accordingly, if we look into particular 
communities and divisions of men, we may observe, that it ii^ 
the discreet man, not tlie witty, nor the learned, nor the brave, 
who guides the conversation, and gives measures to society 
A man 'with ^reat talents, but void of discretion, is like Poly- 
phemus in the fable, strong and blind ; endued with an irre- 
sistible force, which, for want of sight, is of no use to him 

5 Though a man has all other perfections, yet if lie wants • 
discretion^ he will be of no great cot&seqtience in the woiid ; 
on the contrary, if he has this single talent in perfectbn^ and 
bu^ a common share of others, he may do wi»t he pleases Sa 
his particular station of life. 

6 At the same time that I think discretion the m^t useful 
talent a man can be master of, I look upon cunning to be the 
acoomplishinent of Iktle, mean, ungenerous minds. Discre- 
tion points out the noblest ends to us, and pursues the most 
proper and laudable methods of attabing them :• cunning has 
only private, selfish aims, and fitipks at nothing which may 
teniae mem succeed* 

"^ Discretion has large and extended views ; and, liks a 
^i^fMiaed eve« commands a whole honz«n ; eunning Is a 
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kfod of sbort-siglilcditess, that discovers the minutest objects 
ivhich are near at hand, but is not able to discern things at a 
distance. Discretion, the more it is discovered, gives a greater 
authoritj to tlie person who posresses it : cunning, when it is 
once detected, loses its force, and makes a man incapable of 
brin[;;ing about even those events which he might have doue, 
had he psssed only for a plain man. - 

8 Discretion is the perfection of reason ; and a guide to us 
in all tlie duties of life ; cunning^isa kind of instinct, that only 
1 ooks out after our immediate interest and welfare. Discre* 
tion is only found in men of strong sense and good understan.d- 
mgs : cunning isoflcn to be met with in brutes tliemselves^ i 
and in persons who are but the fewest removes from them. 
In short, cunning is only the mimic of discretion ; and it may 
jirass on weak men, in the same manner as vivacity js often 
niiseaken for wit, and gravity for wisdom. 

9 The cast of mind which is natural to a disereet man, 
makes him look fonvard into futurity, and consider what will 
be his condition millions of zses hence, as well as what it is 
9t present. He knows that the misery or happiness which is 
reserved for him in another world, loses nothing of its reality 
!)y 'being placed at a greater distance from him. The objects 
do not appear little to him because tl\ey are remote. He coii* 
siders, that those pleasures and pains which lie hid in eternity, 
approach nearer to him every moment; and will be present with 
him with their full weight and measure, as much as those pains 
and plcrisures which he feels at this very instant. For this rea- 
son, he is careful to secure to himself that which is the proper 
happiness of his nature, and the ultimate design of his being. 

10 He carries bis thoughts to the ei»d of eveiy action ; and 
considers the most distant, as well as the most immediate ef- 
fects oJ it. He supersedes every little prospect of gain and 
advantage which offers itself here, if he does not find it con- 
sistent with his vieivs of an hereafter. In a worfl, his hopes 
are full of immortality : his schemes are large and glorious ; 
and his conduct suitable io one that knows his true interest, 
and how to pursue it by proper methods. addibon 

SECTION V. 

On ihe gcwmmenl of our Thoughts. 

A MULTlTUi^ '^ of cases occur, in which we are no less 
accountable for what we think, than for what we do. As, first, 
when the introduction of any train of Uioughts depends upon 
ourselves, and is our voluntary act, by turning our attentian 
towards such objects, awakening such passionsi or engaging in 

M 
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such employments, as we know must give a peculiar deter- 
mination to our thoughts. Next, when thoughts, by what- 
ever accidents they may have been originally suggested, aro 
indulged ?\vith deliberation and complacency. 

2 Though the mind lias been passive in their reception. 
and, therefore, free from blame ; yet, if it be active in their 
continuance, the guilt becomes its own. They may have in- 
truded at first, like unbidden guests ; but if, when entered, 
they sire made welcome, and. kindly entertained, the case ia 
the same as if they had been invited from the beginning. 

3 If we are thus accountable to God for thoughts, either 
voluntarily introduced or deliberately indulged, we are no 
less so, in the last place, for those which find admittance into 
our hearts from supine negligence, from total relaxation of 
attention, from allowing our imagination to rove with entire li- 
cense, like the eyes of the fool, towards the end of the earth. 

4 Our minds are, in this case, thrown open to folly and 
vanity. They are prostituted to every evil thing which 
pleases to take possession. The consequences must all be 
charged to our account; and in vain we plead excuse from 
human infirmity. Hence it appears, that the great object at 
which we are to aim in governing our thoughts, is, to take the 
most effectual measures for preventing the introduction of 
such as are sinful ; and for hastening their expulsion, if they 
shall have introduced themselves without consent of the will, 

5 But when we descend into our breasts, and examine 
how far we have studied to keep this object in view, who can 
tell " how oft he hath offended ]" In no article of religion or 
morals are men more culpably remiss, than Jn the unrestrain- 
ed indulgence they give to fancy ; and that, too, for the most 
part, without remorse. Since the time that reason began to ex- 
ert her powers, thought, during our waking hours, has been ac- 
tive in every breast, without a moment's suspension or pause. 

6 The current of ideas has been always flowing. Th« 
wheels of the spiritual engine have circulated with perpetual 
motion. Let me ask, what has been the fruit of this inces- 
sant activity, with the greater part of mankind 1 Of the in- 
numerable' hours that have been employed in thought, how 
few are marked with any permanent or useful effect 1 Hoiv 
many have either passed away in idle dreams ; or have been 
abandoned to anxious discontented musings, to unsocial and 
malignant passions, or to irregular and criminal desires ? 

7 Had Ipoivertolay open that store-house of iniquity, which 
the hearts of too many conceal ; could I draw out and read 
khem a list of all the imaginations they have devisedi and all fht 
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passions they have indulged in secret \ what a picture of men 
ahoutd I present to themselves ! What crimes would they ap- 
pear to have perpetrated in secrecy, which, to thsjr most in- 
tiniate companions, they durst not reveal ! 

8 Even when men imagine theii thoughts to be innocently 
employed, they too commonly suffer them to run out into ex- 
travagant imaginations, and chimerical plans of what they 
would wish to attain, or choose to be, if tliey could frame the 
course of things according to their desire. Though such em* 
ployments of fancy come not under the same Jescription with 
tiiose which are plainly criminal, yet wholly unblamable they 
seldom are. Besides tl>e waste ortime which they occasion, 
and the misapplication which they indicate of those intellectual 
powers that were given to us for much nobler purposes, such 
romantic speculations lead us always into the neighbourhood 
of forbidden regions, 

9 They place us on dangerous ground. They are for the 
most part connected with some one l>ad passion ; and they al- 
ways nourish a giddy and frivolous tnirn of thought. They un- 
fit the mind for applying whh vigour to rational pursuits, or 
for acquirscing in sober plans of conduct. From that ideal 
world in which it allows itself to dweli^ it returns to the com- 
merce of men, unbent and relaxed, sickly and tainted, averse 
to discharging the duties, and sometimes disqualified even for 
relishing the pleasures, of ordinary life. 

SECTION VI. 

On the evils which floio from unrestrained Passions* 
WHEN man revolted from his Maker, his passions rebelled 
against himself; and from being originally the ministers of 
reason, have become the tyrants of the soul. Hence, in 
treating of this subject, two things may be assumed as princi- 
ples : first, that t)»rough the present weakness of the under- 
standing, our passions are often directed towards improper 
objects ; and next, that even when their direction is just, and 
their objects are innocent, they perpetually tend to run into 
excess ; they always hurry us towards their gratification, with 
a blind and dangerous impetuosity. On these two points, 
then, turns the whole government of our passions : urst, to 
ascertain the proper objects of their p*ir9uit ; and next, to 
restrain them in that pursuit, when they would carry us be- 
yond the bounds of reason. 

2 If there is any passion which intrudes itself unseasonably 
into our mind, which darkens and troubles our judgment, or 
habitually discomposes our temper ; which unfits us -for pro- 
perly discharging the duties, or disqualifies us for cheerfully 
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enjojin^ the comforts of life, we may certafnij conclude it to 
have gained adax)gerous ascendant. The gi*eat objf^ct which 
we ought to propose to ourselves is, to acquire a firm Vind 
steadfast mind, which the infatuation of passion shall not se- 
duce, nor its violence shake ; which, resting on fixed princi- 
ples, shall in the midst of contending emotions, remain free, 
and master of itself ; able to listen calmly to the voice of con- 
science, and prepared to obey its dictates without hesitaticn. 
Z To obtain, if possible, such command of pas«»iou, is one 
of the highest attainments of the rational nature. Arguments 
to show its importance crowd upon us from every quarter. 
If there be any fertile source of mischief to human liPe, it is. 
beyond doubt, the misrule of passion. It is this which poi- 
sons the enjoyment of individuals, overturns the order of so- 
ciety, and strews the path of life with so many miseries^ as to 
render it indeed the vale of tears. 

4 All those great scenes of public calamity, which we be- 
hold with astonishment and hoiTor, have originated from tiie 
source of violent passions. These have overspread the earth 
with bloodshed. These have pointed the assassin's dagger, 
and filled the poisoned bowl. These, in every age, have fur- 
nished too copious materiikb for the orator's pathetic decla- 
mation, and for the poet's tragical song. When from public 
life we descend to private conduct, though passion opei*ate9 
not there in so wide and destructive a sphere, we shall find ils 
influence to be no less baneful. 

5 I need net mention the black and fierce passions, such as 
envy, jealousy, and revenge, whose effects are obviously 
noxious, and whose agitations are immediate miseiy ; but take 
anAT of the licentious and sensual kind : suppose it to have un- 
limited scope ; trace it throughout its course, and we shall 
find that gradually, as it rises, it taints the soundness, and 
troubles the peace, of his mind over whom it reigns ; that, 
in its progress, it engages him in pursuits which are marked 
either with danger or with shame : that, in the end, it wastes 
bis fortune, destroys his health, or debases his character ; 
»nd agfj^ravates all the miseries in which it has involved him, 
with the condudmg pangs of bitter remorse. Through all 
the stages of this fatal course^hoiv many have heretofore run? 
What multitudes do we daily behold pursuing it, with blind 
and headlong steps t blajr. 

SECTION VIL 
On the proper stale of our Innptr xoiih reipect to one anethei 
IT i» evident, in the general, that if we consult either pub- 
lic welfare or private happiness, Christiua charity ought to 
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regulate our disposition in mutual intercourse. But art thto 
gred^ principle admits of sevei'al diversified appearances, let 
us consider some of tiie chief forms under which it ought to 
show itself in the usual tenor of life. 

2 What first presents itself to be recommended, is a 
peaceable temper ; a disposition averse to give offence and 
desirous of cultivating harmony, and amicable intercourse ia 
society. 1 his supposes yielding and condescending manners, 
unwillingness to contend with others about trifles, and, in 
contests that are unavoidable, proper moderation of spirit. 

3 Such a temper is the first principle of self-enjoyment It 
is the basis of all order and happiness among mankind. The 
positive and contentious, the rude and quarrelsome, are the 
bane of society. They seem destined to blast the small share 
of comfort which nature has here allotted to man. But they 
cannot disturb the peace of others, more than they break their 
own. The hurricane rages first in their own bosom, before it 
ts let forth upon the world. In the tempests which they raise, 
Shey are always tost; and frequently it is tlieir.lot to perish. 

4 A peaceable temper must be supported by a candid one, 
or a disposition to view the conduct of others with fairness and 
impartiality. This stands opposed to a jealous and suspicious 
temper which ascribes every action to the worst motive, and 
throws a black shade over every character. If we would be hap- 
py in ourselves, or in our connexions with others, le^ us guard 
against this malignant spirit liOt us study that charity << which 
thinketh no evil;" that temper which, without degenerating 
into credulity will dispose us to be just ; and which can allow 
us to observe an error, without imputing it as a crime. Thus 
we shall be kept free from that continual irritation, which 
imaginary injuries ra^se in a suspicious breast ; and shall walk 
among men as our brethren, not as our enemies. 

5 But to be peaceable, and to be candid, is not all that is 
required of a good man. He must cultivate a kind, generous 
and sympadiiziiig temper, which feels for distress, wherever 
It is hcheld ; which enters into the concerns of his friends 
with ardour ; and to all with whom he has intercourse, ia 
gentle, obliging, and humane. How amiable "Appears such 
A disposition, when contrasted with a malicious or envi- * 
ous temper, which wraps itself up in its own narrow interest, 
looks with an evil eye on the success of others, and, with an 
unnatural satisfaction, feeds on their disappointments or 
j^iiseries I how little does he know of the true happiness of 
Ukf who If a stranger to that intercourse of good offices and 

M2 
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Idnd slTectiomi, which, hy a pleasing charm, attaches men to 
one another, and ch culates joy from heart to heart ! 

6 We are not to imagine ^!iat a benevolent temper finds no 
exercise, unless when oppoi*tui«iUes offer of iierforming actions 
of high generosity, or extensive utility^ These seldom occur. 
The condition of the greater part of ntankind in a good mea- 
sure, preclu<les them. But, in the oidinary round' of human 
aiTairs, many occasions daily present themselves of mitigating 
the vexations which ethers suffer ; of soothing their minds ; 
of aiding their interest ; of promoting their cheerfulness, or 
ease. Such occasions may relate to the smaller incidents of life. 

7 But let us remember, tliat of small incidents the system 
of human life is chiefly composed. The attentions ivhich re- 
spect these, ivhen suggested by real benignity of temper, are 
oAen more niaterial to tlie happiness, of those around us, than 
actions which carry the apfiearance of greater dignity and 
splendour. No wise or good ' man, ought to account any 
rules of behaviour as below his regard ivhich tend to cement 
the great brotherbood of mankiiid in comfortable onion. Par- 
ticularly amidst that familiar intercourse which belongs to 
domestic life, all the viitues of temper find an ample range. 

8 It is very unfortunate, that within that circle, men too 
often think themselves at liberty to give unrestrained vent to 
the caprice of passion and humour. Whereas there, on the 
contrary, more than any where else, it concerns them to at- 
tend to the government of their heart ; to check what ia 
violent in their tempers, and to soften what is harsh in tkeir 
manners. For there the temper is formed. There Ihe real 
character displays itself. The forms of the world, disguise 

^men when abroad. But within his own family, every man is 
known to be i^ hat he truly is. 

9 In all our intercourse then with others, particularly in 
that which is closest and most intimate, let us cultivate a 
peaceable, a candkJ, a gentle and friendly temper. This is 
the temper to which, by repeated injunctions, our holy religioa 
seeks to form us. This was the temper of Christ This is 
the temper of Heaven. blair. 

SECTION VIII. 
Excellence of the Holy &rt/)ltires. 
IS It bigotry to believe the sublime truths of the GospeT, 
fvith full assurance of faith ? I glory in such b\^oHry. I would 
not part ivitli it for a thousand worlds. I congratulate the 
man who is possessed of it ; for amidst all the vicissitudes and 
cjilAmities of the present state, that man enjoys an Inexhiiusti* 
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ble fund of consolation, of which it is not in the pow^r of for 
tune to deprive him. 

2 There is not a book on earth so favourable to all the kind, 
and all the sublime affections ; or so unfriendly to hatred and 
persecution, to tyranny, to injustice, and every sort of male- 
volence, as the Gospel. It breathes nothing throughout but 
mercy, benevolence, and peace* 

3 Poetry is sublime, when it awakens in the mind any great 
and good affection, a^ piety, or patriotit^m. This is one of the 
noblest effects of the art. The Psalms are remarkable, beyond 
all other writings, for their pow^er of inspiring devout emotions- 
But it is not in tliis respect only, that they are sublime. Of 
the divine nature, they contain the most magnificent descrip* 
tionsy that the soul of man can comprehend. The hundred and 
fourth Psalm, in particular, displays the power and goodness of 
Providence, in creating and preserving the world, and the varif* 
ous trit>e8 of animals in it, with such majestic brevity and beau 
ty, as it is vain to look for in any human conlposilion. 

4 Such of tlie doctrines of the Gospel as are level to humaii 
capacity, appear to \^e agreeable to the purest truth, and the 
soundest morality. All the genius and learning of the heathen 
world ; all tlie penetration of Pythagoras, Socrates, and Aris- 
totle, had never been able to produce such a system of moral 
duty, and so rational an account of Providence and of man, as 
are to be found in the New Testament. Compared, indeed^ 
with this, all other moral and theological wisdom . 

" Loses, discountenanced, and like folly shows." BEATTIE. 

SECTION IX. 

J^JUciions occasioned by a review of the Blessings pronounced 
by Christ on his DiscipUs, in his Sermon on the Mount*, 

WHAT abundant reason have we to. thank Ged, that this 
large and instructive discourse of our blessed Redeemer, is so 
particularly recorded by the sacred historian. Let every one 
that " hath ears to hear," attend to it : for surely no man ever 
sp ike as cur Lord did on this occasion. Let us fix our minds 
in a posture of humble attention, that we may << receive the 
law from his mouth.?' 

2 He opened it with, blessings, repeated and most importanl 
blessings. But on whom are they pronounced ? and whom are 
we taught to think the happiest of mankind ? The meek anJ 
the bumble ; the penitent and the merciful ; the peaceful and 
the pure; tbosethathungerand thirst afler righteousness; those 
that taliour. but faint not, under persecution! Lorpl how dif 
Uieat ttie thy niaxiuid from tliose of the cbildreu •IthJi woiM 
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d They call the prond happy; and adtmre the gay, flie irich, 
flbe powerful, and the victorious. But let a vain world take 
is gaudy trifles, and dress up the foolish creatures that pursue 
them. May our souls share in that happiness which the Son 
of Crod Came to recommend and to procure ! May we obtain 
mercy of the Lord ; may we be owned as his children ; enjoj 
bis presence ; and inherit his kingdom ! With these enjoy- 
ments, and these hopes, we will cheerfully welcome tlie low- 
est, or the most painful cirtumstances. 

4 Let us be animated to cultivate those amiable virtues 
which are here recommended to us ; this humility and meek- 
ness; this penitent sense of sin ; this ardent desire after 
righteousness; this compassion and purity; this peacefulness 
and fortitude of soul ; and, ia a word, this universal goodness 
which becomes us, as we sustain the character of '' the salt 
of the earth," and « the light of the world." 

5 Is there not reason to lament, that we answer the charac- 
ter no better ? Is there not reason to exclaim with a good 
man in former times : << Blessed Lord ! either these are not 
thy words, or we are not Christians 1" Oh, season our hearts 
more effectually with thy grace ! Pour forth that divine oil on 
our lamps! Then shall the flame brighten; then shall the 
ancient honours of thy religion ber revived ; and multitudes be 
awakened and animated, by the lustre of it, " to glorify our 
Father in heaven." poddridge. 

SECTION X. 

Schemes of Life of ten illusory , 

OMAR, the son of Hassan, had passed seventy-five years in 

honour and prosperity. The favour of three successive calif& 

had filled his house with gold and silver ; and whenever he ap» 

peared, the benedictions of the people proclaimed his passage. 

2 Terrestrial happiness is of short continuance. The 
brightness of the flame is wasting its fuel ; the iVagrant flower 
Is passing away in its own odoure. The vigour of Omar be- 
gan to fail ; the curls of beauty fell from his head ; strength 
departed from his hands ; and agility from 1ms feet He gave 
back to tlie calif the kejs of trust, and the seals of secrecy ; 
and sought no other pleasure for the remains of life, than the 
converse of the wise, and the gratitude of the good. 

3 The powers of his mind were yet unimpaired. His cbam^ 
ber was filled by visitants, eager to catch the dictates of expe- 
rience, and officious to pay the tribute of admiration. Caled, 
the son of the viceroy of Egypt, entered everyday early, and re. 
tired late. He was beautiful and eloquent: Omar admired hi$ 
Wt, and loved bis docility. « Tell me," said CJed, " tbou to 
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whose voice nations have listened, and whose wisdom is 
known to the extremities of Asia, tell me how I ma/ resemble 
Omar the prudent. The arts by which thon hast gauied 
power and preserved it, are to thee no longer necessary or 
useful ; impart to me the secret of thy conduct, and teach me 
the plan upon which thy wisdom has built thy fortune." 

4 <* Young man," said Omar, '<it is of little use to form plans 
of life. When I took my first survey of the world, in my t^ven* 
tieth year, having considered thevarious conditions of mankind, 
in the hour of solitude I said thus to myself, leaning against a 
cedar, which spread its branches over my head : '* Seventy 
years are allowed to man ; I imve yet fifty remaining. 

5 << Ten }^eai^ I will allot to the attainment of knowledge, 
and ten I will pass in foreign countries ; I shall be learned, 
and therefore sliall be honoured ; every city will shout at my 
arrival, and every student wiU solicit my friendsnip* Twenty 
years thus passed, will store my mind w:th images, which I 
shall be busy, through fhe rest of my life, in combining and 
comparing. I shall revel in inexhaustible accumulations of 
intellectuaJ riches ; I shall find new pleasures for every mo- 
ment, and shall never niore be weary of myself. 

6 ^' I will not, however, deviate too far from the beaten track 
of life ; but will try what can be found in female delicacy. I will 
marry a wife beautiful as the Houries, and wise as Zobeide ^ 
tritli her I will live twenty years within the suburbs of Bagdat,ui 
every pleasure that wealth can purchase, and fancy can invent. 

7 <^ I will then retire to a rural <hvelling ; pass my inf» in 
obscurity and contemplation ; and lie silently down on the bed 
of death. Through my life it shall be my settled resolution, 
that I will never depend upon the Smile of princes ; that I will 
never stand exposed to the artifices of courts ; I will never 
pant for public honours, nor disturb my quiet with the afiairs 
of state. Such was my scheme of life, which I impressed in** 
delibly upon my memory. 

8 " The firstpartof myensuingtimewastobespentinsearch 
of knowledge, and I know not how I was diverted from my de- 
sign. I had no visible impediments without, nor any ungoverna- 
ble passions within. I regarded knowledge as the highest hon- 
our, and the most engaging pleasure; yet day stole upon day, 
and month glided after month, till I found that sevc^ years of 
.the first ten had vanished, and left nothing behind them. 

9 "' I now postponed my purpose of travelling ; for why 
should I go aliroad, while so much remained to be learned at 
home 1 I immured myself for four years, and studied the laws' 
of the empire The fanie of my skill reached the judges : I 
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^ irsis found able to speak upon doubtful questions ; and vras 
commanded to stand at the footstool of the calif. I \Tas heard 
with attention ; I was consulted with confidence; and the love 
of praise fastened on my heart. 

10 " I still wished to see distant countries ; listened with 
rapture to the relation of travellers ; and resolved some time 
lo ask my dismission, that I might feast my soul with novelty ; 
but my presence was always necessary; and the stream ol 
business hurried me along^. Sometimes I was afraid lest I 
should be charged with ingratitude; but I still proposed to 
travel, aud therefore would not confine myself by marriage. 

11 << In my fiflieth year, I began to suspect that the time 
of travelling was past ; and thought it best to lay hold on the 
felicity yet in my power, and indulge myself in domestic plea- 
sures. But at fifly no man easily finds a woman beautiful as 
the Houries, and wiseas^Zobeide. I inquired and rejected, 
consulted and deliberated, till the sixty-second year made me 
ashamed of wishing to marry. I had now nothing 1e(l but 
retirement ; and for retirement I never found a time till dis- 
ease forced me from public employment. 

12 *' Such was my scheme, and such has been its conse- 
quence. With an insatiable thirst fbr knowledge, I trifled 
away the years of improvement ; with a restless desire of see- 
ing different countries, I have always resided in the same city ; 
with the highest expectation of connubial felicity, I have 
lived unmarried ; and with unalterable resolutions of con- 
templative retirement, I am going to die %vithin the walls oi 
Bagdat." dr, johnson. 

SECTION XI. 
The Pleasures of Virtuous Sensihiltiy, 

THE good efiects of true sensibility, on general virtue and 
happiness, admit of no dispute. Let us consider, its effect on 
the happiness of him who possesses it, and the various plea- 
sures to which it gives him access. If he is master of riches 
or influence, it affords him the means of Increasing his own en- 
joyment, by relieving the wants, or increasing the comforts oi 
others. If he commands not these advantages, yet all the com-' 
forts which he sees in the possession of the deserving, become 
in some sort his, by his rejoicing in the good which they enjoy. 

2 Even the face of nature, yields a satisfaction lo him which 
the insensible can never know. The profusion of goodness 
which he beholds poured forth on the universe, dilates his heart 
with the thought, that innumerable multitudes around him are 
Uest and happy. When he sees the labours of men appearing 
to prosper, and views a country flourishmg in wealth and iu- 
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dustry ; wben he beholds the spring coming forth in its beau* 
ty y < nd reviring the decayed face of nature ; or in autumn be» 
holds the fields loaded with plentjr, and the year crowned with 
all its fruits: he lifts his affections with gratitude to the great 
Father of all, and -rejoices in the general felicity and joy. | 

3 [t may, indeed, be objected that the same sensiGility lays 
open the heart to be pierced with many wounds, from the dis* 
cresses which abound in the work! ; exposes us to frequent suf« 
leringfrom the participation wliich it communicates of the sor« 
rows, as well as of the joysof friendship. Butlet it be consider- 
cd, that the tender melancholy of sympathy is accompanied 
with a sensation which they who feel it would not exchange for 
the gratifications of the selfish. When the heart is strongly 
moved by any of the kind affections, even when it pours itself 
forth In virtuous sorrow, a secret attractive charm mingles with 
the painful emotion ; there is a joy in the midst of grief. 

4 Let kbe farther considered, that the griefs which sensibility 
introduces, are counterbalanced by pleasures which flow from 
the sa.ne source. Sensibility heightens in general the human. 

foweis, and is< connected with acuteness in all our feelings, 
f it makes us more alive to some painful sensations, in re- 
turn, it renders the pleasing ones more vivid and animated. 

5 'i*he selfish man languishes in his narrow circle of plea* 
sures* They are confined to what affects his own interest. 
He is obliged to repeat the same gratifications, till they be- 
come insipid. But the man of virtuous sensibility moves in a 
wider sphere of felicity. His powers are much more fre- 
quently called forth into occupations of pleasing activity. 
p[umberless occasions open to him of indulging his favourite 
,taste, by conveying satisfaction to others. Often it is in hi9 
power, in one way or other, to sooth the afflicted heart, to 
carry some consolation into the house of wo. 

6 In the scenes of ordinary life, in the domestic and social 
Intercourses of men, the cordiality of his affections cheers and 
gladdens him. Every appearance, every description of in- 
flocent Iiappiness, is enjoyed by him. Every native exprefi« 
lion of kindness and affection among others, is felt by him, 
even though he be not the object of it. In a circle of friends 
enjoying one anotlier, he is as happy as the happiest. ^ 

7 In a word, he lives in a different sort of world, from 
that which the selfish man inhabits* He possesses a new sense 
that enables him to behold objects which the selfish cannot 
see. At ti«e same time, his enjoyments are not of that kind 
which remain merely on the surface of the mind. They pe- 
netrate Uie heart* They eolargQ and elevatei they rmi9 
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and ennoble it To all the pleasing emotions of afTectioxii 
tbej add the dignified consciousness of virtue. 

8 Children of men ! men formed hy nature to lire and to 
feel as orethren ! how long will re continue lo estrange your 
selves from one another by competitions and jesflousies, ivhen 
m cordial union ye might Ue so much more blest? How long 
will ye seek your happiness in selfish gratifications alone, 
neglecting those purer and better sources of joy which tiow 
from the afiections and the heart ? blair^ 

SECTION XIL 

OntJifi True Honour of Man* 

THE proper honour of man arises not from some of those 
splendid actions and abilities which excite high admiration. 
Courage and prowess, military renown, signal victories and 
conquests, may render the name of a. man famous without 
rendering his character truly honourable. To many brave 
fiien, to many heroes renowned in story, we look up with 
wonder. Their exploits are recorded. Their praises are 
sung. They stand as on an eminence, above the rest of man- 
kind. Their eminence, nevertheless, may not be of that sort 
before which we bow with inward esteem and respect. Some- 
tiling more is wanted for that purpose, than the conquering 
arm, and the intrepid mind. 

2 The laurels of the warrior must at all times be dyed in blood, . 
and bedewed with the tears of the wiciow and the orphan. But 
if tliey have been stained by rapine and inhumanity ; if sordid 
avarice has marked his character ^ or low and gross sensuality 
has degradeci his life ; the great hero sinks into a little man. 
What, at a distance, or on a superficial view, we admired, be- 
comes mean, perhaps odious, when we examine it more close- 
ly. It is like the Colossal statue, whose immense size strucK 
thd*spectator afar off with astonishment ; but when nearly 
vietved, it appears disproportioned, unshapelv> and rude. 

3 Observations of the same kind may be applied to all the 
reputation derived from civil accomplishments ; from the re- 
fined politics of the statesman, or the literary efforts of genius 
and erudition. These bestow, and within certain bounds ought 
to bestow, eminence and distinction on men. They discover 
talents which In themselves arc shining ; and which become 
highly valuable, when employed in advancing the good oJ 
mankicd. Hence they frequently give ris^ to fance. But a 
disttncttoA 18 to be made between fame and true honour. 

4 The statesman, the orator, or the poet, may be famous; 
vtlule yet the man htnftseflf is far from being honoured. We 
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«nv7 his abilities. We ^i^ to rival tbem. But we would 
net choose to be classed with him who possesses them. In* 
stances of this sort are too oilen found in every record of an- 
cient or modern history. 

6 From all this it follows, that in order to discern where 
man's true honour lies, we must look, hot to any adventilioui 
circumstances of fortune ; not to any single sparkling quality ; 
but to the wh^le pf what form^ a man ; what entitles him as 
such, to rank'high among that class of beings to which lie be- 
longs ; in a word, we mast look to the mind and the soul. 

6 A mind su)>enor to fear, to seldsh interest and corruption ; 
a mind governed by the principles of uniform rectitude and in- 
tegrity ; the same in prosperity and adversity ; which no briba 
can seduce, nor ten'or overawe ; neither by pleasure melted 
into effeminacy, nor by distress sunk into dejection: such is 
the mind which forms the distinction and eminence of man. 

7 One who, in no situation of life, is either ashamed or afraid 
of discharging his, duty, and acting his proper part with firm- 
ness and constancy ; true to the God whom Le worships, and 
true to the faith in which he professes to believe ; full c^ af« 
fection to his brethren of mankind ; faithful to his friends, gen- 
erous to his enemies, warm with compassion to the unlortu* 
nate; self-denyipg to little private interests and pleasures, but 
zealous for public interest and happiness; magnanimous, with 
out being proud ; humble, without being tnean; just, without 
being harsh ; simple in his manners, but manly in his feel* 
ings ; on whose woj'd we can entirely rely ; whose counten** 
ance never deceives as ; whose professions of kindness are the 
effusions of his heart : one, in fine, whom, independently of 
any views of advantage, we should choose for a superior- 
could trust in as a fiiend, and could love as a brother — this h 
the man, whom, in our heait, above all others, we do, w? 
niust honour. blaiiu 

SECTION XIII. 
The mflftence of Devotion on the happiness of Life, 

WHATEVER promotes and strengthehs virtue, whatever 
falms and regulates the-temper, is a source of happiness. De* 
rotion produces these effects in a remarkable degree. It in- 
fpires composure of spirit, mildness, and benignity ; weakens 
ihe painful, and cherishes the pleasing emotions; and, by these 
means, carries on the life of a pious maa iu a smooth and 
jplacki tenor. 

3 Bemdes exerting this habitual influence on tlie mind, de' 
rotion opens a field of enjoyments, to whl«h the vicious ar« 
mtire strangers ; enjoyments the more valaablei as tUcjpf civ 
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iiarly belong to retirement, when the world leaves os ; and te 
adversity, when it becomes our foe* These are the two sea- 
sons for which every wise man would mosi^^ wbh to provide 
some hidden store of comfort. 4 

3 For let him be placed In the mi^st favourable sttuatton 
which the human state admits, the world can neither aiwajt 
amuse him, nor always sliield him from distress. There witf 
be many hours of vacuit«)r, and many of dejection, in his Hie. 
If he be a stranger to God, and to devotion, how dreary wiU 
the gloom of solitude often prove! With what oppressive weight 
will sicknisss, disappointment, or old age, fall upon his spirits ! 

4 But for those pensive periods, the pious man has a relief 
prepared. From the tiresome repetition of the common vani- 
ties of life, or from the painful corrosion of its cares and sor- 
rows, devotion transports him into a new region; and surrounds 
him there with such objects, as are the most fitted to cheer the 
dejection, to calm the tumults, and to heal the wounds of his 
heart. 

6 If the world has been empty and delusive, it gladdens him 
with the prospect of a higher and better order of things, about 
to arise. If men have been ungrateful and base, it displays 
before him the faithfulness of that Supreme Being, who, 
though every other friend fail, will never fora^ke him. 

6 LfCt us consult our expenence, and we shall find, that the 
two greatest sources of inward joy, are the exercise of love 
directed towards a deserving object, and the exercise of hope 
terminating on some high and assured happiness. Both these 
are supplied by devotion ; and, therefore, we have no reason 
to be surprised, if, on some occasions, it fills the hearts of 
good men with a satisfaction not to be expressed. 

7 The refined pleasures of a pious mind are, in mahy rel 
spects, superior to the coarse gratifications of sense. They 
are pleajures which belong to the highest powers and best 
afl*6ctions of the soul ; whereas the gratifications of sense re- 
side in the lowest region of our nature. To the latter, the 
eoul stoopsT below its native dignity. The former, raise it 
above ttseif. The latter, leave always a comfortless, often a 
mortifying, remembrance behind them. The former are re* 
viewed with applause and delight. 

8 The pleasures of sense resemble a foaming torrent, 
which, after a disorderly course, speedily runs out, and leave* 
an empty and ofiensive channel. But the pleasures of devo 
tion resemble the equable current of a pure river, which en- 
livens the fields through which it passes, and diffuses verdure 
aad ftrtility «1«ie^ its banks. 
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9 To thee, Devotion ! we owe the highest improvement 
of <our nature, and much of the enjojment of our life. Thou 
art the support of our virtue, and the rest of our souls, in this 
turbulent world. Thou composest the thoughts. Thou calm- 
est the passions. Thou exaltest the heart. Thy communica* 
(ions, and thine only, are imparted to the low, no leas than to 
the high ; to the poor, as well as to tlie rich. 

10 In thy presence worldly distinctions cease ; and, under 
Ihy infktence, worldly sorrows are foi^otten. Thou art the 
baJm of the wounded mind. Thy sanctuary is ever open to 
the miserable ; inaccessible only to the unrighteous and impure. 
Thcu beginnest on earth tlie temper of heaven. In thee the 
bosts of angels and blessed spirits eternally rejoice, blair* 

SECTION XIV. 

Tim planetary ^ndUrrtstrial Worlds c:nHpm*aUvely considered' 

TO us, who dwell on its surface, the earth is by far tho 
most extensive orb that our eyes can any where behold : it is 
also clothed with verdure, distinguished by trees, and adorned 
with a variety of beautiful decorations ; whereas, to a specta* 
tor placed on one of the planets, it wears a imiform aspect ; 
looks ail luminous ; and no larger than a spot. To beings 
wbxi dwell at stiU greater distances, it entirely disappears. 

2 That which we call alternately the morning and tlie even- 
ingvstar, (as In one part of the orbit she rides foremost in the 
procession of night, in the other ushers in and anticipates the 
dawn,) is a planetary world. This planet, and the four others 
that so wonderfully vary their mystic dance, are in themselves 

lark bodies, and shine only by reflection ; have fields, and 
ios, and skies of their own ; are furnished with ail accom- 
lodattons for animal subsistence, and are supposed to be the 
Faliodes of intellectual life ; all which, together with our earth* 
^fy habitation, are dependent on that grand dispenser of Divine 
lunificenee, the sun ; recede their light from the distributioa 
his rays, and derive their comfort from his benign agency. 

3 The sun, which seems to perform its daily stages through 
sky, is, in this respect, fixed and immoveable : it is tlie 

»at axle of heaven, about which the globe we inhabit, and 
other more spacious orbs, wheel their stated courses. Xho 
8Uii| though seemingly smaller than the dial it illuminates, is 
more than a million times larger than this whole earth om 
which 80 many lofty mountains rise, and such vast oceans rolL 
A line Extending from side to side through the centre of that 
resplebdeni orb, would measure more than eight hundred thou* 
faad miles : a /{Irdle formed to go round its circumfereoco- 
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i¥«)ul(] require a length of millions. Were its solid contents 
to be estimated, the accountwould overr* helm our understand 
ing, and be almost beyond the power of language to express. 
Are we startled at these reports of philosophy! 

4 Ai« we ready to cryout in a transport of surprise, " How 
mighty is the Being who kindled^ so prodigious a fire; and 
keeps alive, from age to age, so enormous a mass of flame !" 
let us attend our philosophical guides, and we shall be brought 
acquainted with speculations more enlarged and more ia- 
flaming. 

5 This sun, Mith all its attendant planets, is -but a rerylittia 
part of the grand machine of the universe: every star, tkough 
in appearance no bigger than the diampnd tiiat glitters upon a 
lady's ring, is really a vast globe, like the sun in size and in 
glory ; no less spacious, no less luminous, than the radiant 
source of day. So that every staV, is not barely a world, 
but the centre of a magnificent system ; has a retinue of 
worlds, irradiated by its beams, and revolving round its at^* 
tractive influence, all which are lost to our sight in unmeasur- 
able wilds of ether. 

6 That the stars appear like so many diminutive, and scarce* 
]y distinguishable points, is owing to tiieir inmiense and incon- 
ceivable distance. Immense and inconceivable indeed it iSi 
since a ball shot from the loaded cannon, and flying with un* 
abated rapidity, must travel, at this impetuous rate, almost 
seven hundred thousand years, beibre it could reach the near* 
est of these twinklins* luminaries. 

7 ^Yhile beholding this vast expanse, I learn my own ex* 
treme meanness, I would also discover the abject littleness of 
all terrestrial things. What is the eartli, with all her ostenta* 
tious scenes, compared with titis astonishing grand farniture 

Wthe sUies 1 What, but a dim speck, hardly perceivable in 
Ihe map of the universe. 

8 It is observed by, a very judicious writer, that if tlie sun 
himself, which enlightens tliis part of the creation, were ex 
tinguished, and all tire host of planetary worlds, which move 
about him, were annihilated, they would not be missed by an 
eye that can take in the whole compass of nature, any more 
tlian a grain of sand upon the sea-shore. The bulk of whici) 
they consist, and the space which they occupy, are so exceed 
ingly little in comparison to the whole, that their loss would 
scarcely leave a blank in the immensity of God's works. 

9 If then, not our globe only, but this whole system, be 
00 very diminutive, what is a kingdom, or a countiiy 1 What 
aie a few lordships, or the so much admired patrimonies cl 
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those who are styled wealthy ? When I measure them wUfa 
ny own little pittance, they swell into*proud and bloated di* 
Bftensions : but when I take the universe for my standardi how 
scanty is the|r size I hew contemptible their figure ! They 
shrink into pompous nothings. addison. 

SECTION XV. 

On the pototr of CtM/om, and ikt uses to which it may bt applied 

THERE 4s not a common saying, which has a better turr 
of sense in it, than what we b(\en hear in the mouths of the 
vulgar, that *< Custom is a second nature." It is indeed ab]# 
to form the man anew; and give him inclinations and capa* 
cities altogether dilTerent from those he was bom with. 

2 A person who is addicted to play or gaming, though he toolf 
but little delight in it at first, by degrees contracts so strong ay> 
mclination towards it, and gives himself up so entirely to it, 
that it seems, the only end of bis being. The love of a retired 
or busy life will grow upon a man insensibly, as he is conver 
fant in the one or the other, till he is utterly unqualified for re 
tishhig that to wnich he has been for some time disused. 

3 Nay, a man may smoke, or drink, or take snufT, till he ifi 
unable to pass away his time without it ; not to mention how 
our delight in any particular study, art, or science, rises and 
improves, in proportion to tlie application which we bestow 
upon it. Thus, what was at first an exercise, becomes at 
length an entertainment. Our employments are changed in- 
to diversions. The mind grows fond of those actions it is 
accustomed to; and is drawn with reluctancy from thos# 
p^ths in which it has been used to walk. 

4 If we attentively consider this property of human nature^ 
It may instruct us in very fine moralities. In the first place, .1 
would have no man discouraged with that kind of life, or series 
of action, in which the choice of others, or his own necessities, 
may have engaged him. It may, perhaps, be very disagreeable 
to him, at first ; but use and application will certainly render 
it not only less painful, but pleasing and satisfactory. 

4 In Uie second place, I wouU recommend to every one, 
the admirable precept, which Pythagoras is said to hav« given 
to his disciples, and which that philosopher must have drawn 
irom the observation I have enlarged upon : " Pitch upon ^at 
course of life which is the ncost excellent, and custom will 
render it the most delightful." 

6 Men, whose circumstances will permit them to choose 
their own way of life, are inexcusable if they do not pGm« 
fhat wbkh their judgment teUs them is the most laudable 1m 

N2 
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voice of reason is more to be regarded, than the bent of any 
present inclination ; since by the rule above mentioned, incli- 
nation will at length cortie over to reason, though we cao 
tiQi'er force reason to comply with inclination, 

7 In the third place,,this- observation may teach the most 
«eitsual and irreligious man) to overlook those hardships and 
'Ufiiculties which aie apt to discourage him from the prosecu* 
eion of a virtuous life. <<The gods," said Hesiod, ^ have placed 
latbour before virtue ; the way to her is at first rough and diffi- 
cult, but grows more smooth and easy the farther we advance 
in it." The man who proceeds in it with steadineiss and reso- 
lution, will, in a little time, fmd that '^ her ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and that all her paths are peace." 

g To enforce this consideration, we may further observe, 
that the practice of religion will not only be attended with that 
pleasure which naturally accompanies those actions to which 
we are liabituat^d, but with those supernumerary joys of heart, 
that rise Irom d)e consciousness of such a pleasure : from the 
satisfaction of acting up to the dictates of reason ; and from 
the prospect of a happy immortality. 

In the fourth place, we may learn from this observation, 
which we have made on the mijid of man, to take particular 
care, wijen we are once settled in a regular course of life, how 
we too frequently indulge ourselves in- even the most innocent 
diversions and entertainments ; since the mind may insensibly 
fall off from the relish of virtuous actions, and by degrees, ex« 
change that pleasure which it takes in the performance of its 
duty, for deliuihts of a much inferior and an unprofitHble nature* 

10 T4ie last use which I shall make cf this remarkable pro* 
perty in human nature, of beiug delighted with those actions to 
which it is accustomed, is, to show how absolutely necessary 
it is f(ir us to gain habits of virtue in this lifie, if we would enjoy 
the [ileasure oi* the next. Tlie state of bliss we call heavea, 
will not be capable of afToctino' those minds which are not thus 
qualified for it ; we must, in litis world, gu^ln a. relish for truth and 
virtue, if we would be able to taste that knowledge and perfec- 
tion, which are to make us happy in the next. The seetls of those 
spiritual ji^ys and raptures, which are to rise up and flourish in 
the soul to all eternity, must be planted in it during this its pre- 
sent state of probation. In short, heaven is not to be looked up 
on only as the I'eward, but as the natural effect of a religious life . 

SECTION XVL 
The pUiutirea tegtdiitig from a proper VM of tw Ftbeuiliea. 
HAPPY that man, who, unembarrassed by Vulgar carets 
tMiAer 4»f bijiMeU; hi« time, and fonune^ speA'is faii Ume Itt 
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making himself wiser ; and his fortune, in making others 
(and therefore himself) happier ; who, as the will and un- 
derstanding are the two ennobling faculties ot the soul, thinks 
himself not complete, till his understanding is beautified with 
the valuable furniture of knowledge, as well as his will en- 
riched with every virtue ; who has furnished himself with all 
the advantages to relish solitude, and enliven conversation 
who, whea serious, is not sullen; and when cheerful, not 
indiscreetij gaj ; whose ambition is not to be admired for a 
false glare of greatness, but to be beloved for the gentle and 
sober lustre of his wisdom and goodness. 

2 The greatest minister of state lias not more business to 
do, in a public capacity, than he, and indeed every other 
man may find in- the retited and still scenes of life. Even 
in his private walks, every thing that is visible convinces him, 
there is present a Being invisible. Aided by natural [Philoso- 
phy, he reads plain, legible traces of tl^ Divinity in every 
thing he meets : Jie sees the Deity in every tree, as well as 
Moses did in the burning bush, though not in so glaring a 
manner : and when he sees him, he adores him with the tri- 
bute of a grateful heart. seep 

SECTION XVII. 

Description of Candour, 

TRUE candour is altogether different from that^ guarded, 
inoffensive language, and that studied openness of behaviour 
which we so fi*equently meet with among men of the world. 
Smiling, very often, is the aspect, and smooth are the words 
of those, who, inwardly, are the most reaoy to think evil of 
others. That candour which is a christian virtue, consists, 
not in fairness of speech, but in fairness of heart. 

2 It may want the blandishment of external courtesy, but 
supplies its place with a humane ariu ^nerous liberality of sen- 
timent. Its manners are unaffected, and its professions cor- 
dial. Exempt, on one hand, from the dark jealousy of a 
suspicious mind, it is no less removed, on the other, from that 
easy credulity which is imposed on by every specious pretence. 
It is perfectly consistent with extensive knowledge of the 
world, and with due attention to our own safety. 

3 In that various intercourse, which we are obliged to carry 
en with persons of every different character, suspicion, to a 
certain degree, is a necessary guard. It is only when it ex 
ceeds the bounds of prudent caution, that it degenerates into 
tlce. There is a proper mean between undistinguished cre- 
•luUty, and universal jealousy, which a sound understanding 
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discerhfl, and which the man of candour staJies to pre 
serve. 

4 He makes allowance for the mixture of evil with good 
which is to be found in every, human character. He expects 
none to be faultless, and he is unwilling to believe that there 
is any without some commendable qualities. In the midst oi 
many defects, he can discover a virtue. Under the influence 
of personal resentment, he can be just to the merit of an enemy 

6 He never lends an open ear to those defamatory reports 
and dark suggestions, which, among the tribes of the censo 
rious, circulate with so much rapidity, and meet with so ready 
acceptance. He is not hasty to judge ; and he requires full 
evidence before he will condemn. 

6 As long as an action cnn be ascribed to different motives, 
he holds it as no mark of sagacity to impute it always to the 
worst. Where there is just ground for doubt, he keeps his 
judgment undecided; and, during the period of suspense^ 
leans tu the most charitable construction which an action can 
bear. When he must condemn, he condemns with regret ; 
and without those aggravations which the severity of otheit 
adds to the crime. He listens calmly to the apology of the of* 
fender, and readily admits every extenuating circumstancei 
which equity can suggest. 

7 How much soever he may blame the principles of any 
sect or party, he never confounds, under one general censurci 
all who belong to that party or sect. He charges them not 
with such consequences of their tenets, as they refuse and 
disavow. From one wrong opinion, he does not infer thii 
subversion of all sound principles; nor from one bad action 
conclude that all regard to conscience is overthrown. 

8 When he '< beholds the mote in his brother's eye,'' ho 
remembers << the beam in his own." He commiserates hu- 
man frailty, and judges oV others according to the principles, 
by which he would thinks reasonable that they should judge 
of him. In a word, be views men and actions in the clear 
sunshine of charity and good nature ; and not in that dark and 
sulleiA shade which jealousy and party spirit throw over aiJ 
characters. blair* 

SECTION XVHI. 

On As imptrftctton of that Ilappinesi lokich rests soldy on 

toorldly Pleasures, 

THE vanity of human pleasures, is a topic wbl#h might ba 
embellished with the pomp of much description. But I shall 
studiously avoid exaggeration, and only point out si threefold 
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vanity in human life, which every impartial obserirer ctmnoi 
but admit; disappointment in pursuit, dissatisfaction in en- 
joyment, uncertainty in possession. 

2 First, disappointment in pursuit.^ When we look around 
us on the world, we every where behold a busy multitude, in 
tent on the prosecution of various designs, which their wants 
or desires have suggested. We behold them employing every 
method which ingenuity can devise ; some the patience of in- 
dustry, some the boldness of enterprise, others the dexterity 
of stratagem, in order to compass tlieir ends. 

3 Of this incessant stir and activity, what is tlie fruit ? in 
comparison of the crowd who have toiled in vain, how sma^t 
is the number of the successful ! Or rather, where is the man 
who will declare that in every point he has completed his 
plan, ai>d attained hifl utmost wish ? 

4 No extent of human abilities has been able to discover a 
path which, in any line of life, leads unerringly to success. 
*< The race is not always to the swid, nor the battle to the 
strong, nor riches to men of understanding." We may form 
our plans with the most profound sagacity, and with the most 
vigilant caution may guard against dangers on every side. But 
souiie unforeseen occurrence comes across, which bafHes our 
wisdom, and lays our labours in the dust. 

5 Were such disappointments confined to those who aspire 
at engrossing the higher departments of life, the misfortune 
would be less. The humiliation of the mighty, and the fall of 
ambition from its towering height, little concern the bulk of 
mankind. These are objects on which, as on distant me- 
teors, they gaze from afar, without drawing personal instruc- 
t\6u from events so much above them. 

6 But alas ! when we descend into the regions of private 
life, we fmd disappointment and blasted hope equally prevalent 
there. Neither Uie moderation of our views, nor the justice 
of our pretensions, caii ensure success.' But " time and chance 
happen to all." Against the stream of events both the worihy 
e nd the undeserving are obliged to struggle ; and both are 
' W^quently overborne alike by the current. 

7 Besides disappointment in pursuit, dissatisfaction in ?njoy 
Tnent is a farther vanity, to which tne human state is subject. 
This is tlie severest of all mortifications; afler having been suc- 
cessful in the pursuit, to be bafiied in the enjoyment itself. Yet 
tliis b found to be an evil stilLmore general than the former 
Home may be so fortunat<3 as to attain what they have pursued ; but 
i;one are rendered completely happy by what they have attained* 

8 Disappointed hopa is i*»J*«ry ; and jet successful hop<? '.s 
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only imperfect bliss. Ijook through all the ranks of mankind* 
Examine the condition of those who appear most prosperous j 
and you will find that they are never just what they desire to 
be. If retired, they languish for action ; if busy, they com- 
plain of fatigiie. If in middle life, they are impatient for dis- 
tinction : if in high stations, they sigh after freedom and ease. 
Something is still wanting to Uiat plentitude of satisfaction, 
which they expected to acquire. Together with every wist 
that is gratified, a new demand arises. One void opens in the 
heart, as another is filled. On wishes, wishes grow ; and to 
the end, it is rather the expectation of what they have not 
than the enjoyment of what they have, which occupies anc In 
terests the most successful. 

9 Thi9 dissatisfactibn in the midst of human pleasure, springi 
partly from the nature of our enjoyments therpselves, and part- 
ly from circumstances which corrupt them. No worldly en- 
joyments are adequate to the high desires and powers of an 
immortal spirit. Fancy paints them /at a distance with splen- 
did colours ; but possession unveils the fallacy. The eager-^ 
ness of passion bqstows upon them, at first, a brisk and lively 
relish. ^ But it is their fate always to pall by familiarity, and 
sometimes to pass from satiety into disgust. 

10 Happy would the poor man think himself, if he could 
enter on all the pleasures of the rich ; and happy for a short 
time he might be ; but before he had long contemplated and 
admired bis state, his possessions wouid seem to lessen, and 
his cares would grow. 

1 1 Add to the unsatisfying nature of our pleasures, the at> 
tending circumstances which never fail to corrupt them. For, 
such as they are, they are at no time possessed unmixed. To 
human lips it is not given to taste the cup of pure joy. When 
external circumstances show fairest to the world, the envied 
man groans in private under his own burden. Some vexation 
disquiets, some passion corrodes him ; some distress, either 
felt or feared, gnaws, like a worm, the root of his felicity. 
When there is nothing from without to disturb the prosperous, 
a secret poison operates within. For worldly happiness ever 
tends to destroy itself, by corrupting the heart. It fosters the 
loose and the violent passions. It engenders noxious habits; 
and taints the mind with false delicacy, which makes it feel a 
thousand unreal evils. 

12 But put the case in the most favourable light Lay aside 
from human pleasures both disanpointment in pursuit, and de- 
ceitfuhiess in enjoyment ; suppose them to be fully attainabki 
•nd completely satisfactory \ still there remains to be considered 
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the vanity of uncertain possession and short duration. Were 
therein worldly things any fixed point of security which we could 
gain, the mind would then have some basis on which to rest. 

13 But our condition is such, th^ every thing wavers and 
totters around us. " Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; for 
thou knowest not what a day may bring forth." It is much 
If, during its course, thou hearest not of i^mewhat to disquiet 
or alarm thee. For life never proceeds long in a uniform 
train. It is continually varied by unexpected events. 

14 The seeds of alteration are every where sown ; and the 
sunshine of prosperity commonly accelerates their growth. If 
our enjoyments are numerous, we lie more open on differecl 
sides to be wounded. If we have possessed them long, we 
have greater cause to dread an approaching change. By slow 
degrees prosperity rises ; but rapid is the progress of evil. It 
requires no preparation to bring it forward. 

15 The edifice which it cost much lime and labour to erect^ 
one inauspicious event, one sudden blow, can level with the dust, 
^ven supposing the accidents of life to leave us untouched, hu 
man bliss must still be transitory ; ibr man changes of himself. 
No course of enjoyment can delight us' long. What amused 

. our youth, loses it charm in maturer age. As years advance, 
our powers are blunted, and our pleasui'able feelings decline. 

16 The^ilent lapse of time is ever carrying somewhat from 
us, till at length the period comes, when all must be swept 
away. . The prospect of this termination of our labours and 
pursuits, is sufRcient to mark our state with vanity. <' Our 
days are a hand's breadth, and our age is as nothing." With- 
in that little space is ail our enterprise bounded. We crowd 
it with toils and cares, with contention and strife. We pro- 
ject great designs, entertain high hopes, and then leave our 
plans unfinished, and sink into oblivion. 

17 This much let it suffice to have said concerning the vani- 
ty of the world. That too much has not been said, must ap- 
pear to every one who considers how generally mankind leaa 
to the opposite side ; and how often, by undue attachment to 
th« present state, they both ieed the most sinful passions, and 
** pierce themselves through with many sorrows." blair. 

SECTION XIX. 

* 

fFhai are tlie real and solid enjoipnents of Human Life, 

IT must be admitted, that unmix'd and complete happi- 
ness 18 unknown on earth. No regulation of conduct can 
altogether prevent passions from disturbing our peace, and 
misfortunes from wounding our h«art. But after thii conccs- 
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Bion is made, will it follow, that there is no object on earth 
which deserves curpursnit, or that all enjoyment becomes con- 
temptible which is not perfect? Let us survey our state with 
an impartial eye, and be just to the variouR gifts of Heaven 

2 How. vain soever thin life, considered in itself, may be, 
the comforts and hopes of religion are suflficient to give soli- 
dity to the enjoyments of the righteous. In the exercise of 
good afiections, and the testimony of an approving con- 
science ; in the sense of peace and reconciliation with God, 
through the great Redeemer of mankind ; in the firm confi- 
dence of being conducted through all the trials of life, by in- 
finite AYisdom and Goodness ; and in tiie joyful prospect of 
arriving, in the end, at immortal felicity, they possess a hap- 
piness which, descending from a purer and more perfect re- 
gion than this world, partakes not of its vanity. 

3 Besides the enjoyments peculiar to religion, there are other 
pleasures of our presertt state, which, though of an inferior or* 
dcr, must not be overlooked in the estimate of human lifts It 
is necessary to call the attention to these, in order to check that 
repiningandunthackfulspiritto which man is ahvays too prone. 

4 Some degree of importance must be allowed to the com- 
forts of health, to the innocent gratifications of sense, and to 
the entertainment afforded us by all the beautiful scenes of na- 
ture ; some to the pursuits and harmless amusements of social 
life ; and more to the internal enjoyments of thought and re- 
flection, and to the pleasures of affectionate intercourse with 
those whom we love. These comforts are often held in too 
low estimation, merely because they are ordinary and com- 
mon ; although that is the circumstance which ought, in rea- 
son, to enhance their value. They lie open, in some degree, 
to all ; extend through every rank of life; and fill up agreeably 
many of those spaces in our present existence which are not 
occupied with higher objects, or with serious cares. 

5 From this representation, it ap^vears, that notwithstand- 
ing the vanity of the world, a considerable degree of comfort 
is attainable in the present state. Let the recollection of this 
serve to reconcile us to our condition, and to repress the arro- 
gance of complaints and murmurs.— -What art thou, son 
of man ! who, having sprung but yesterday out of the dust, 
darest to lift up thy voice against thy Maker, and to arraign 
his Providence, because all things are not ordered accordiog 
to thy wish ? 

6 What title hast thou to find fault with the order of tht 
universe, whose lot is so much beyond what thy virtue or nw- 
rit gave thee ground to claim I Is it nothing to thee to Jwrt 
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been introduced into tbis magnificent world ; to have been ad- 
mitted as a spectator of the Divine wisdom arid works; and td 
have bad access to ail the comforts which nature, with a bounti« 
ful hand, has. poured forth around thee ? Are all the hours foi^ 
gotten which thou hast passed in ease, in complacency, or joy? 
7 Is it a small favour in thy eyes, that the hand of Divine 
Mercy has been stretched forth to aid thee ; and, if thou reject 
not its proffered assistance, is ready to conduct thee to a hap* 
p«er state of existence ? When thou comparett thy condition 
uith thy desert, 4>lush, and be ashamed of thy complaints. Be 
silent, be grateful, and adore. Receive with thankfulness the 
blessings which are allowed thee. Revere that government 
which at present refuses thee more. Rest in this conclusioni 
that though there are evils in tiie world, its Creator is wise 
and good, aiid has been bountiful to thee. blaiiu 

BECTION XX. 

Scale of Beings. 

THOUGH there is a great deal of pleasure in contempla- 
tingthe material world, by which I mean, that system of bodies 
into which nature ^as so curiously v/rought the mass of dead 
matter, with the several relations that those bodies bear to one 
another ; there is still, metlunks, something more wonderful 
and surprising, in contemplationson the world of life; by which 
I intend, all those animals with which every part of the uni- 
verse is furnished^ The materia! world is only the shell of 
the universe: the world of life are its inhabitants. 

2 If we consider those parts of the material world, which lie 
the nearest to us, and are therefore subject to our observation, 
and inquiries, it is amazing to consider the infinity of animals 
with which they are stocked. Every part of mattpr is peopled j 
every green leaf swarms with inhabitants. There is scarcely a 
single humour in the body of amau, or of any other animal, in 
which our glasses do not discover myriads of living creatures 
We f^ni\y even in the most solid bodies, as in nrarble itself, in- 
numerable cells and cavities, which are crowded with imper- 
ceptible inhabitants, too little for the naked eye to discover. 

3 On the other hand, if we look into the more bulky parts 
of nature, we see the seas, lakes, and rivers, teeming with 
numberless kinds of living creatures. We find every moun- 
tain and marsh, wilderness and wood, plentifully stocked with 
birds and beasts ; and every part of matter affording proper 
necessaries and conveniences, for the livelihood of the multi- 
tudes wliich inhabit it. 

4 The author of " (he Plurality of Worlds," dr»w« s vcrr 

O 
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good arguinent from tb^s consideration, for the peopling of 
every planet ; as indeed it seems veiy probable, from the an* 
alogy of reason, that If no part of matter, with which we are 
acquainted, lies waste and useless, those greater bodies, which 
are at such a distance from us, are not desert and unpeopled ; 
but rather, that they are furnished with beings adapted to their 
respective situations. 

6 Existence is a blessing to those beings only which are 
endowed with perception ; and is in a manner throivn away 
upon dead matter, any farther than as it is subservient to beings 
which are conscious of their existence. Accordingly we find, 
from the bodies which lie under our observation, that matter is 
only made as the basis and support of animals ; and that there 
b no more of the one than what is necessary for the existence 
of the other. 

6 Infinite Goodness is of so communicative a nature, that it 
seems to delight in conferring existence upon every degree of 
perceptive being. As this is a speculation, which I have oilen 
pursued with great pleasure to myself, I shall enlarge further 
upon it, by considering that part of the scale of beings, which 
comes within our knowledge. . 

7 There are some living creatures, which are raised but just 
above dead matter. To mention only that species of sbell-tish, 
which is formed in the fashion of a cone ; that grows to the 
surface of several rocks ; and immediately dies on bemg se- 
vered from the place where it grew. There are many other 
creatures but one remove from these, which have no other 
sense than that of feeling and taste. Others have still an ad- 
ditional one of hearing ; others, of smell ; and others, of sight 

8 It is wonderful to observe, by what a gradual progress the 
world of life advances,through a prodigious variety of specieSi 
before a creature is formed that is complete in all its senses ; 
and even among these, there is such a different degree of per- 
fection, in the sense which one animal enjoys beyond what ap- 
pears in another, that though the sense in different animals is 
distinguished by the same common denomination, it seems al- 
mcst of a different nature. 

9 If, after this, we look into the several inward perfections 
of cunning and sagacity, or what we generally cull instinct, we 
find them rising, after the same manner, imperceptibly one 
above another ; and receiving additional improvements, ac- 
cording to the species in which they are implanted. ThH 
progress in nature is so very gradual, that the most perfect of 
an inferior species, comes very near to the most imperfect of 
*Hat which is immediately al ave it. 
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10 The exuberant and overflowing goodness of the Snpreme 
Being, whose mercy extends to all [\\i works, is plainly seen, 
as I have before hinted, in his having made so very little mat- 
ter, at least what falls within our knowledge, that does not 
swarm with life. Nor is his goodness less seen in the diverei- 
ty, than in the multitude of living creatures. Had he made but 
one species of animals, none of the re^t would have enjoyed the 
Lappiness of existence : he has, therefore, specified, in his 
creation, every degree of life, every capacity of being. 

1 1 The whole chasm of nature, from a plant to a man, is 
filled up with divers kinds of creatures, rising one after anotiier, 
by an ascent so gentle and easy, that the little transitions and 
deviations from one species to another, are almost insensible. 
This intermediate space is so weH husbanded and managed, 
that there is scarcely a degree of perception, which does not 
appear in some' one part of the woi-ld of life. Is the good- 
ness, or the wisdom of the Divine Being, more manifested in 
this his proceeding ? 

12 There is a consequence, besides those I have already 
mentioned, which seems very naturally deducible from the 
foregoing considerations. If the scale of being rises by so re- 
gular a progress, so high as man, we may, by parity of reason, 
suppose, that it still proceeds gradually through those beijigs 
which are of a superior nature to him ; since there is infinitely 
greater space zj\A room for different degrees of perfection, be- 
tween the Supreme Being and man^ thou between man and 
the most despicable insect. ^ 

13 In this great system . of being, there is no creature so 
wonderful in its nature, and which so much deserves our par- 
ticular attention, as man ; who fills up the middle space be- 
twe^ the auirhal and the intellectual nature, the visible and 
the invisible world; and who is that link in the chain of being, 
which forms the connection between both. So that he who, 
in one respect, is associated with angels and archangels, and 
may look upon a being of infinite perfection as bis father, and 
the highest order of spirits as his bretnren, may, in another re- 
spect, say to " corruption, thou art my father," and to the 
worm, "thou art my mother and my sister." addison 

SECTION XXI. 

Trxtslxn the care of Providence recommended, 

MAN, considered in himself, is a very helpless, and a very 
wretched being. He is subject every moment to the greatest 
calarnities and misfortunes. He is beset with dangers on tM 
fides ; and may become unhappy by numberless casualitiea. 
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which he could not foresee, nor have prevented had he fore 
Been them. 

2 It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to so manj 
accidents, that we are under the care of one who directs con- 
tingencies, and has in his hands tlie management of every 
thing that is capable of annoying or oAending us ; who knows 
tLe assistance we stand in need of, and is always ready to 
bestow it on those who ask it of him. 

3 The natural htmage, which such a creature owes to eo 
inftnitely wise and good a Bemg, is a firm reliance on him for 
the blessiugs and conveniences of life ; and an habitual trust 
in him, for deliverance out of all such dangers and dltiicultiey 
as may befal us. 

4 The man who always lives in this dispCBition of mind, has 
not the same dark and melancholy views of human nature, as 
he who considers himself ab:itractediy froA this relation to 
the Supreme Being. At the same time that he reflects upon 
his own weakness and imperfection, he comforts himself with 
the contemplation of those divine attributes, which are em« 
ployed for his safety, and his welfare. He finds his want 
of foresight made up, by the omniscience of him who is \m 
support.. He is not sensihle of his own want of strength| 
when he knows that his helper is Almighty. 

5 In short, the person who has a firm trust in the Supreme 
Being, is powerful in his power, wise by his wisdom, happy by 
his happiness. He reaps the benefit of every divine attri- 
bute ; and loses his own insufficiency in the fullness of infinite 
perfection. To make our lives more easy to us, we are com- 
manded to put our trust in him, who is thus able to relieve and 
succour us ; the Divine goodness having made such a reli* 
ance a duty, not withstand mg we should have bven miseriiile, 
had it been forbidden us. 

6. Among several motives, which might be made use of to 
r2commend this duty to us, I shall only take notice of tliose 
that follow. I'he first and strongest is, that we are promised 
be will not fail those who put tlieir trust in him. But without 
considering the supernatural blessing which accompanies this 
duty, we may observe, that it has a natural tendency to its own 
reward ; or, in other words, that this firm trust and confidence 
in the great Disposer of all things, contribute very much to the 
getting clear of any affliction, or to the bearing of it manfully. 

7 A person who believes he has his succour at hand, and 
that he acts in the sight of his friend, often exerts himself be* 
9«>Dd his abilities; and does \vonders, that are not to be matched 
»v one who is not animited with such a confidence of succe39 
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Trust in the assistance of an Almighty Being, naturally pi o- 
duces patience, bnpe, cheerfulness, and all other dispositions 
of mind, which alleviate those calamities that we are not able 
to remove. 

8 The practice of this virtue administers g^reat comfort to 
the mind of man, in times of poverty and affliction ; but most 
of alU in the hour of death. VVhen the soul is hovering, in the 
last moments of its separation; when it is just entering on ano- 
ther state of existence, to converse witlj scenes, and objects, 
and companions, that are altogether new ; what can support 
her under such tremblings of thought, such fear, such anxiety, 
such apprehensions, but the casting of all her cares upon him, 
who first gaveber being ; who has conducted her through one 
«tage of it ; and who will be always present, to guide and com 
fort her in her progress tlirough eternity ? 

SECTION XXII. 

Pieiy and Graliiudt enliven Prosperity. 

PIETY, and gratitude to God, contribute, iti a high degree, 
to enliven prosperity. Gratitude is a pleasing emotion. The 
sense of being distinguished by the kindness of another, glad- 
dens the heart, warms it with reciprocal affection, and gives 
to any possession which is agreeable in itself, a double relish, 
from its being tbe gift of a friend. Favours conferred by men, 
I acknowledge, may prove burdensome. For human virtue is 
never perfect ; and sometimes unreasonable expectations on 
the one side, sometimes a mortifying sense of dependence on 
fcLe other, corrode ih secret the pleasures of benefits, and con- 
cert the obligations of friendship into grounds of jealousy. 

2 But nothing of this kind can affect the intercourse of 
gratitude with Heaven. Its favours are wholly disinterested ; 
and with a gratitude the most cordial and unsuspicious, a good 
man looks up to that Almigbty Benefactor, who aims at no 
end but the happiness of those whom he blesses, and who de- 
sires no return from them, but a devout and thankful heart. 
Whil^ others can trace their prosperity to no higher source 
than "a concurrence of worldly causes ; and, often, of mean 
or trilling incidents, which occasionally favoun*d their de- 
signs ; with what superior satisfaction does the servant of 
God remark the hand of that gracious Power which hath 
raised him up ; which hath happilv conducted him through 
t^ie various steps of life, and crowned him witli the most fa- 
vourable distinction beyond his eq^^als 1 

3 Let us fartlier consider, that not only gratitude for th« 
past| but » cheering sense of divuie favour at the present^ 

- Q2 .::.. V 
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lers into the pious emotion. They are only the virtuous, who 
in their prosperoiis days hear this voice ackJressed to them, 
** Go thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drhik thy wine 
with a cheerful heart ; for God now accepteth tny works. •'• 
He who is the author of their prosperity, gives them a title to 
enjoy, with complacency, his own gift. 

4 While bad men snatch the pleasures of the world as by 
stealth, without countenance from the great Proprietor ol the 
world, the righteous sit openly down to the feast of life, un- 
der the smile of approving heaven. No guiky fears damp 
their joys. The blessing of God rests upon all that they pos* 
ees ; his protection surrounds them ; and hence, ^* in the ha- 
bivdtions of the righteous, U found the voice of rejoicing and 
salvation.^ A lustre unknown to others, invests, in tiieir 
Bight, the whole face of nature. 

. 5 Their piety reflects a sunshine from heaven upon the 
prosperity of the world ; unites in one point of view, the 
smiling aspect, both of the povvei^ above, and of tire objects 
below. Not only have they as full a relish as othei s, for the in- 
nocent pleasures of life, but, moreover, in these they hold 
communion with their divine Benefactor. In all that is good 
or fair, they trace his hand. From the beauties of nature, 
from the improvements of art, from the enjoyments of social 
life, they raise their affection to the source of all the happiness 
which surrounds them ; and thus widen the sphere of their 
pleasures, by adding intellectual, and spiritual, to earthly joys. 

6 For illustration of what I have said on this head, remark 
that cheerful enjoyment of a prosperous state, which king 
David had when he wrote the twenty-third psalm ; and coro« 
pare the highestpleasuresof the riotous sinner, with the happy 
and satisfied spirit which breathes throughout that psalm. — lu 
the midst of the splendour of royalty, with what anjiable sim- 
plicity of gratitude does he look up to the Lord as '< his Shep- 
herd ;'\happier in ascribing all his success to Divine favour, 
than to the policy of his councii:^, or to the force of his arms! 

7 Hnw many instances of divine goodness arose^before 
him in pleasing remembrance, whun with such relish, he 
speaks of the ** green pastures and still waters, beside wliich 
God had led him ; of his cup which he had made to overflow ; 
snd of the table which he had prepared for him in the presence 
of his enemies I" With what pejfect tranquillity does he look 
forward to the time of his passing through " the valley of the 
flhado%v of Jeath ;^' un^pp^lied by that spectre, whose most 
tiSstant appearance blasts tne prosperity of sinners ! He fean 
no e?il, as long hs "the rod ^nd tiw 9ttff" of bis DivLno Shep. 
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herd are with him ; arid, through all the unknown periods of 
tbis and of future existence, commits himself to his guidance 
with secure and triumphant hope : <^ Surely goodness and 
mercy will follow me all the days of my life ; and I shall 
dwell in the house of the Lt)rd for ever." 

6 What a purified^ sentimental enjoyment of prosperity is 
here exhibited ! How different from that gross relish of world- 
ly pleasures, which belongs to those who behold only ihe ter- 
restrial side of things ; %vho raise their views to no higher ob- 
jects than th^ succession of human contingencies, and the 
weak efforts of human ability ; who hare no protector or pa- 
tron in the heavens, to enliven their prosperity, or to warm 
their hearts with gratitude and trusc! blair 

SECTION XXIII. 
Firiucy when deeply rooledy is nut subject to the influence of 

Fortune, 
THE city of Sidon having surrendered to Alexander, he 
ordered Hephestion to bestow the crown on him whom the Si- 
donians should think most worthy of that honour. Hephestion 
being Tit that time resident with two young men of distinction, 
offered them the kingdom ; but they refused it, telling him 
that it was contrary to the laws of their country, to admit any 
one to that honour, who was not of the royal family. 

2 He then, having expressed his admii^atien of their disin- 
terested spirit, desired them to name one of the royal race, 
who might remember that he bad received^the cmwn through 
their hands. Overlooking many, who would have been ambi- 
tious of this high honour, they made choice of Abdolonymus, 
whose singular merit had rendered him conspicuous, even in 
the vale of obscurity. Though remotely related to the royal 
family, a series of misfortunes had reduced him to the neces- 
sity of cultivating a garden, for a small stipend) in the suburbs 
of the city. 

3 While Abdolonymus was busily employed in weeding his 
garden,,the two friends of Hephestion, bearing in their hands 
the ensigns of royalty, approached him» and saluted him king. 
They informed him that Alexander bad appointed him to that 
office; and required him immediately to exchange his rustic 
garb, and utensils of husbandry, for the regal robe and sceptre. 
At the same time, they admonished him, when he should be 
seated on the throne, and have a nation in his power, not to 
forget the humble condition from which he had been raised. 

4 All this, at the first, appeared to Abdolonymus as an illu 
sion of the fancy, or an insult offered to his poverty. He re- 
fUMttid theia not to trouble him farther frith their imperttiieal 
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J^sts ; and to find sdtne other way of amusinisf themselves, 
which might lieave him in the peaceable enjoyment of bis ob- 
scure habitation. — At lengtii, however, they convinced him 
that they were serious in their proposal; and prevailed upon him 
to accept the regal ofRce, and accompany them to tlie palace. 
5 No sooner was he in possession of the government, than 
pride and envy created him enemies ; who whispered their 
murmurs in every place, till at last they reached the ear p! 
Alexander. He commanded the new-elected prince to be 
sent for; and inquired of him, with what temper of mind he 
had borne his poverty. " Would to Heaven," replied Abdo- 
lonymus, " that I may be able to bear my crown with equal 
moderation : for when I possessed little, I wanted nothing ; 
these hands supplied me with whatever T desired." From 
this answer, Alexander formed so high an idea of his wisdom, 
that he confirmed the choice which had been made ; and an- 
nexed a neighbouriug province tc the government of Sidon. 

dUINTUS CURTIUS. 

SECTION XXIV. 

2%e Speech o/Fabricius, a Roman ambassador, to king 
Pyrvlitts, who atiempled to bribe him to his interestSy by ilu 
offer of a great sum of money. 

WITH regard to my poverty, tlie king has, indeed, beeo 
Justly informed. My whole estate consists in a house of but 
mean appearance, and a little spot of ground ; from which, 
by my own labour, I draw my support. But if, by any 
means, thou hast been persuaded to think that this poverty 
renders me of less consequence in my own country, or in 
any degree unhappy, thou art greatly deceived. 

2 I have no reason to complain of fortune : she supplies me 
with all that nature requires; and if I am without superfiuities, 
I am also free from the desire of them. With these I con- 
fess I should be more able to succour the necessitous, the only 
advantage for which the wealthy are to be envied ; but small 
as my possessions are, I can still contribute something to the 
support of the state, and the assistance of my friends. 

3 With respect to honours, my country places me, poor as 
I am, upon a level with the richest: for Rome knows no 
qualifications for great employments, but virtue and ability. 
She appoints me to officiate in the most august ceremonies oi 
religion ;• she intrusts me with the command of her armies ; 
she confides to my care the most important negociations. 
My poverty does not lessen tiie weight and infiueuce of my 
counsels in the senate. ^. * 

4 The Roman peopk honour me for that very poverty, 
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wbich king Pyrriins considers as a disjsfrace. They know the 
many oppoiTunities I have had to enrich myself, without cen- 
»uie ; they are convinced of my disinterested zeal for their 
prosperity : and If I have any thing to complain of, in the re- 
turn they make me, it is only the excess of their applause. 
What value, then, can I put upon thy gold and silver 1 What 
king can add any thing to my fortune ? Always attentive to 
uischar^e the duties incumbent upon me, I have a mind free 
from self-reproach ; and I have an honest fame^ 

SECTION XXV. 

Character o/* James I. kiiig ofEngiu^^cL 

NO prince, so little enterprising and so inoflrGns?v,j <vas 
ever so much exposed to the opposite extremes of ciiumny 
and flattery, of satire and panegyric. And the factions which 
began in his time, being still continued, have m^de his cha* 
racter be as much disputed to this day, as is commonly that 
of princes who are our contemporaries. 

2 Many virtues, however^ it must be owned, he was pos- 
sessed of; but not one of them pure, or free from the conta- 
gion of the neighbouring vices. His generosity bordered on 
profusion, his learning on pedantry, his pacific disposition on 
pusillanimity, his wisdom on cunning, his friendsilip on light 
fancy and boyish fondness. 

3 While ha imagined that he was only maintaining his own 
authority, he may perhaps be suspected in some of his ac- 
tions, and still more of his pretensions, to have encroached 
on the liberties of his people. While he endeavoured, by an 
exact neutrality, to acquire the good-will of all his neighlraurs, 
he was able to preserve fully the esteem and regard of none. 
His capacity was considerable, but fitter to discourse on 
general maxims, than to conduct any intricate business. 

4 His intentions were just, but more adapted to the con- 
duct of private life, than to the government of kingdoms. 
Awkwarci in his peraon, and ungainly in his manners, he was 
ill qualified to command respect: partial and undiscerningin. 
his affections, he was little fitted to acquire general love. Of 
a feeble temper, more than of a frugal judgment ; exposed to 
our ridicule from his vanity, but exempt from our hatred by 
hif freedom from pride and arrogance. 

5 And, upon the wholfi, it may be pronounced of his cha- 
ractev, that all his qualities were sullied with weakness, and 
embellished by humanity. Political courage he was certainly 
devoid of; at\d from thence chiefly is derived the strong pre- 
Jadice, which prevails against his personal braveij: an 
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Inference, liowever, which must be owned, from general ex 
perieuce, to be extremely fallacious. hume. 

SECTION XXVL 
Charles V. Emperor of Geimany^ resigns his dominions, 
, and retires frojn the World, 

THIS great emperor, in the plenitude of his power, and in 
possession of all the honoure which can flatter the heart of • 
man, took the extraordinary resolution, to resign his kiiig* 
doms ; and to withdraw entirely from any concei n in business 
or the affairs of this world, In order that he might spend the 
remainder of his days in retirement and solitude. 

2 Though it requires neither deep reflection, nor extraor- 
dinary discernment, to discover that the state of royalty is 
not exempt from cares and disappointments ; though most of 
those who are exalted to a throne, find solicitude, and satiety, 
and disgust', ta be their perjietual attendants, in that envied 
pre-eminence ; yet, to descend voluntarily from the supreme 
to a subordinate station, and to relinquish the possession of 
power in order to attain the enjoyment of happiness, seems to 
be an effort too great for the human mind. 

3 Several instances, indeed, occur in history, of monarchs 
who have quitted a throne, and have ended their days in re- 
tirement. But they were either weak princes, who took this 
resolution rashlj', and repented of it as soon as it was taken ; 
or unfortunate princes, from whose hands some strong rival 
had wrested their sceptre, and compelled them^ to descend 
with reluctance into a private station. 

4 Dioclesian is, perhaps, the only prince capable of hold- 
ing the reigns of government, who ever resigned them from 
deliberate choice ; and wlio continued, during many j'ears, to 
enjoy the a'anquillity of retu'ement, without fetching one 
penitent sigh, or casting back one look of desire, towai^s the 
power or dignity which he liad abandoned. 

6 No wonder, then, that Charles's resignation should fill 
all Europe with astonishment ; and give rise, both among bi9 
contemporaries, and among the historians of that period, to 
various conjectures concerning the motives which determined 
a prince, whose ruling passion had been uniformly the love of 
power, at the age of fi(ly-six, when objects of ambition operate 
with full force on the mind, and are pursued with the greatest 
ardour, to take a resolution so singular and unexpected. 

6 The emperor, in pursuance of his determination, having 
assembled the states of the Low Countries at Brussels, seated 
Oimself, for the last time, in the chair of stale : on one side of 
which was placed his son, and on the other, his sister tiia 
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queen of Hungary, regent of the Netherlands, with a splea 
did retinue of the grandees of Spain, and princes of the em* 
pire, standing behind him. 

. 7 The president of the council of Flanders, bj his- com* 
mand ; e.xplained, in a few words, his intention in calling this 
extraordli\ary meeting of the states. He then read the instru- 
miint of resignation) by which Charles surreridered to his soa 
Philip all his territories, jurisdiction, and authority in the Low 
Countries ; absolving his subjects there from their oalh of 
allegiance to him, which he required them to transfer to Phi- 
lip his lawful heir ; and to serve him with the same loyaiUy 
and zeal that they had manifested, during so long a course of 
yeurs, in support of his government. 

8 Charles then rose from his seat, and leaning on the shoul- 
der of the prince of Orange, because he was unable to stand 
without support, he addressed himself to the audicft^e; and, 
from a paper whicii heh'eU in his hand, in order to assist his 
memory, lie recounted with dignity, but without ostentation, ' 
all the great thing^} which he had undertaken and perforinl!d^ 
since the comrhencement of his administration. " • 

9 He observed, that from the sevei^eenth year of his age, 
he had dedicated all his thoughts and attention to public ob- 
jects, reserving no portion of his time forthe indurgence of his 
ease, and very little for the enjoyment of private pleasure ; 
that, either in a pacific or hostile manner, he had vi^ted Ger- 
many nine times, Spain six times, France four times, Italy 
seven times, the Low Countries ten times, England twice, AA 
rica as often, and had made eleven voyages by sea; that while 
his health permitted him to discharge his duty, and the vigour 
of his constitution was equal in any degree to the arduous of- 
fice of governing dominions so extensive, he had never shun- 
ned labour, nor repined under fatigue ; that now, when his 
health was broken, and his vigour exhausted by the rage of 
an incurable distemper, his growing infirmities admonished 
him to retire ; nor was he so fond of reigning, as to retain 
the sceptre in an impotent hand, which was no longer able to. 
protect his subjects, or to render them happy ; that instead 
of a sovereign worn out with diseases, and scarcely half alive, 
be gave them one hi the prime of life, accustomed already to 
govern, and who added to the vigour of youth all the atten- 
tion and sagacity of maturer yeara ; that if during the course 
of a long administi'atlon, he had committed any material er- 
ror in government, or if, under the pressure of so many and 
great affairs, and amidst the attention whioh h^ had been 
obliged to give to them, he had eitker neglected or Injured any 
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of his subjects, he now implored their forgiveness t that, for 
his part, he should ever retain a grateful sense of their fidelitj 
and attachment, and wouhl cari^y the remembrance of It along 
witli him to the place of his retreat, as his sweetest consola- 
tion, as well as the best rew^ard for all bis services ; and in 
his last prayers to Almighty God, would pour forth his ardent 
wishes for their welfare. 

10 Then turning towards Philip, who fell on his knees and 
kissed his father's hand, ** If," says he, ** I had left you, by my 
death, this rich inheritance, to w^ich I have made such large 
additions, some regard , would have been justly due to my 
memory on that account ; but now, when I voluntarily resign 
to you what I might still have retained, I may well expert tlie 
wairnest expression of thanks on your parL With these, 
however L (Uspense ; and shall consider your concern for the 
w*elfare of your subjects, and your love of them, as tlie best 
and most acceptable testimony of your gratitude to me. It is 
in your power, by a wise and virtuous administration, to jus- 
tify the extraordinary proof which I give this day of my pa- 
ternal aifection, and to demonstrate that you are worthy of 
the confidence which I repose in you. Preserve aa invioU- i 
hie regard for religion ; maintain the Catholic faith in its pu- 
rity ; let the laws of your country be sacred Jn your eyes ; 
encroach not on the rights and privileges of your people : and 
if the tim^shall ever come, when you shall wish to enjoy th*5 
tranquillity of private life, may you have a son endowed with 
such qualities, that you can resign your sceptiHi to bim, with 
as much satisfaction as I give up mine to you." 

11 As soon as Charles had finished this long address to his 
subjects, and to their new sovereign, he sunk into the ciiair, 
exhausted and ready to faint with the iatigue of so extraonli- 
nary an eil'ort. During his discourse the whole audience 
melted into tears ; some frcjm admiration of his magnanimity; 
others softened by his expressions of tenderness towards his 
son, and of love to his people ; and all were affected witD 
die deepest sorrow, at losing a sovereign, who had dietiu- 
guished the Netherlands, his native country, with pai-ticular 
marks of hLb regard and'tfttachment. 

SECTION XXVII. 

T^e sam$ auhjecl canlimuid. 
A FEW weeks after the resignation of the Netherland^v 
Charles, in an ar^sembiy no less splendid, and with a ce^^nio* 
ndd equally pompous, resigned to his son the crowns of^ Spain, 
with ail the territories depending on them, both in the old and 
lo ihc n?w world. Of all these vas^ p<ks«<mik>m, he rr*crroi 
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nothing for himself, but an annual pension of a hundred 
thousand crowns, to defray the charges of his family, and to 
afford liim a small sum for acts of beneiicenGe and charity. 

2 Nothing now remained to detain him from that retreat 
for which he languished. Every thing having been prfe|>ared 
some timQ for his voyage, he set out for Zuitburg in Zealand, 
where the fleet had orders to rendezvous. In his way thither, 
he passed through Ghent: and afler stopping there a few 
d?ys, to indulge that tender and pleasing melancholy, which 
niises in the mind of every man in the decline of life, on visit- 
ing the place of his nativity, and viewing the scenes and ob- 
jects familiar to him in his early youth, he pursued his jour* 
i\eyy' accompanieJ by his son Philip, his daughter the arch- 
duchess, his sisters the dowager queens of France and Hun- 
gary, Maximilian his snn-in4aw, and a numerous rethiue of 
the Flemish nobility. Before he weiU. on board, he dismissed 
them, with marks of his attention and regard ; and taking 
leave of Philip with all the tenderness of a father who em- 
braced his son for the last time, he set sail under convoy of 
z large fleet of Spanish, Flemish, and English ships. 

3 His voyage was prosperous and agreeable ; and he arrived 
at Laredo iu Biscay, on the eleventh day after he left Zealand. 
As soon as he landed, he fell prostrate on the ground ; and 
considering himself now as dead to the world, he kissed the 
earth, and said, " Naked came I out of my mother's womb, 
and naked I now return to thee, thou common n^dcRRr i)f man- 
kind.*' From Laredo he proceeded to Val lad olid. There 
ne took a last and tender leave of his twc sisters ; wh^ he 
would not permit to accompany him to his solitude, though 
tliey entreated it with tears ; not only that they might have 
the consolation of contributing, by their attendance and care, 
:o mitigate or to sooth his sufferings, but that they might reap 
mstruction and benefit, by joining with him in those pious exer- 
cises, to which he had consecrated the remainder of his days. 

4 From Valladolid, he continued his jouraey to Plazencia 
♦n Estremadura. He had passed througii tliat city a great 
many years lisfore ; and having been struck at ths^t time with 
cne delightfui situation of the monastery of St. J^Oifus, belongs 

ng to the order of St. Jerome, not many miles distant.: from 
that place, he tiud then observed to some of his attendants, that 
this was a sprt to which Dioclesian might have retired with 
pleasure. The impression had remained so strong on bis 
mind, thai he pitched upon it as the place of his retreat. 

o It was seated in a vale of no great extent, watered by a 
tinall biVK>k, and surroundeil by lisiug groulldr^ c«»ei«d ^nt 

F 
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*oft7 trees. From the nature of the soil, as well as the tern* 
' perature of the climate, it was esteemed the most healthful 
and delicious situation in Spain. 

6 Some months before his resignation, he had sent an archi- 
tect thither, to add a new apartment to the monastery, for his 
accommodation ; but he gave strict orders that the style of the 
huildingshould be such as suited his present station, rather than 
his fomier dignity. It consisted only of six rooms, four of tliem 
in the form of friars' cells, with naked walls ; the other two, 
each twenty feet square, were hung with brown cloth, and fur- 
nished in tiie most simple manner. They were all on a level 
with the ground ; with a door on one side into a garden, of 
which Charles himself had given the plan, and had filled It with 
various plants, which he proposed to cultivate with his own 
hands. On the other side they communicated with the chapel 
of the nMjnastery, in whish he was to perform his devotions. 

7 Into this humble retreat, hardly sufficient for the comforts 
able accommodation of a private gentleman, did Charles enter 
wiih twelve domestics only. He buried there, in solitude and 
silence, his grandeur, his ambition, together with all those vast 
projects, wh^ch,duringhalf a century, had alarmed and agitated 
Europe ; filling every kingdom ui it, by turns, with tlie terror 
of his arms, and tlie dread of being subjected to his power. 

8 In this retirement, Charles formed such a plan of life for 
himself, as would have suited the ccndititioiiof a private per- 
son of a moderate fortune. His table was neat but plain ; his 
domestics few; his intercourse with tliem familiar; all the 
cumbersome and ceremonious forms of attendance on his 
pei'son were entirely abolished, as destructive of that social 
ease and tranquillity, which he couited, in order to sooth the 
remainder of his days. As the mildness of the climate, toge- 
ther with his deliverance from the burdens and cares of go- 
vernment, procured him, at firet, a considerable remission 
from the acute pains with which he had been long tormented 
he enjoyed, perhaps, more complete satisfaction in his hun* 

. ble solitude, than all his grandeur had ever yielded him. 

9 The aiirbitious thoughts and projects which had so lonp 
engrossed and disquieted him, were quite effaced from his 
mind. Far from taking any part in the political transactions 
of the princes of Europe, he restrained bis curiosity even 
from any inquiry concerning them ; and he seemed to view 
;he busy scene which he had abandoned, with all the contempt 
and indifference arising from his thorough experience of its 
vanity, as well as from the pieasing reflection of having dis- 
entangled himself from its cores. dr. robsatsoit. 
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CHAPTER I. 

tBLECT BERTENCES AND FARAGRArBft 



SECTION I. 

Shori and Easy Sentences* 

Education, 

'^■MS education fom» the common mind ; 
-■- Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclinM* 

Candour, 
With pleasure let us own oar errors past ; * 

And make each day a critic on the last 

Iteflection. 
A 6'oul without reflection, like a pile 
Without inhabitant, to ruin runs. 

Secret Virtue, 
The private path, the secret acts of men, 
If noble, far the noblest of their lives. 

^ecessai*y knoxohds^e easily attainedm 
Our needful knowledge, like our neediful food, 
Unhcdif'd lies open in life's common field ; 
Aiid bids all welcome to the vital feast. 

Disoppointment, 
Disappointment lurks in many a prize, 
ks bees in flowers; anc^ stings us wilh success. 

Virtuous elevation. 
The mind that would be happy, must be great ; 
Great in its wishes ; great in its surveys. 
Extended views a narrow mind extend. 

Matured and fanciful life. 
Who lives to nature, rarely can be poor ; 
Who lives to fancy, never can bo rich. 

NOTE ^!n the first chapter thecompilcr has exhibited a ronsidcrable w 

liet/ of poetical construction, for the young reader'* preparatory esercw^ 



•} 
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Charity. 

In faith and hope the world will disagree ; 
But all mankind's concern is charitj. 

The prize of Virtue, 
What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 
The soul's calm sunshine, and the heart-felt joy, 
b virtue'^ prize. 

Sense and modesty connected* 
Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks ; 
It still looks home, and short excursions makes 
But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks. 

.More discipline salutary, 
Heav'n gives us friends to bless the present scene ; 
Resumes them to prepare us for the next, 
j^ll evils natural, are moral goods ; 
^11 discipline, indulgence, on the whole. 

Present blessings undervalued. 

Like birds, whose beauties languish, half conceal'd. 
Till, mounted on the wing, their glossy plumes 
Expanded, shine with azure, green, and gold, 
How blessings brighten as they take theur flight ! 

Hope* 
Hope, of all passions, most befriends us here ; 
Passions of prouder name befriend us less. 
Joy has her tears, and transport has her death ; 
Hope, like a cordial, innocent, though strong, 
Man's heart at once inspirits and serenes. 

Happiness modest and tranqwL 

Never man was truly blest. 
But it compos'd and gave him such a cast 
As folly might mistake for want of joy : 
A cast unlike the triumph of the prou j ; ' 
A modest aspect, and a smile at heart. 

True greatness* 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains^ 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains, » 

Like go^ Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

llie tear of sympathy* 
No radiant pearl, which crested fortune wears, 
No gem, that twinkling hangs from beauty's eara^ 
Nor the prlglit stars, which night's blue arch adorn. 
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Nor rising suns that gild the vernal morn. 
Shine mth such lustre, as the tear that breaks, 
For others' wo, down Virtue's rnanlj cheeks. 

SECTION II. 

^XRSES IN WHICH THE LINES ARE OF DIF^rERENT LENC 

Bliss of celestial Origin* 

RESTLESS mortals toil for nought ; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought ; 
Bliss, a native of tlie 3ky, 
Never wanders. Mortals, try 5 
There you cannot seek in vain ; 
For to seek her, is to gain. 

The Passions. 

The passions are a numerous crowd, 
Imperious, positive, and loud, 
Curb these licentious sons of strife ; 
Hence chiefly rise the storms of life ; 
If they grow mutinous, and rave, 
They are tliy masters, thou their slave. 

Trust in Provide^ice recommsndid* 

*Tis IVovidence alone secures, 
In evury change, both mine and yourfeu 
Safe!} consists not in escape 
From dangers of a frightful shape : 
An earthquake may be bid to spare 
The man that's strar^led by a hair. 
Fate steals along with silent tread. 
Found ofl'neat in what least we dread; 
Frowns in the storm with angry brow, 
But in the sunshine strikes the blow 

Epitaplu 
How lov'd, how valu-d once, avails thea not : 
To whom related, or by whom begot : 
A heap, of dust alone remains of thee ; 
'Tis all thoa art, and all tlie proud rfiall be. 

Fame. 
All fame is foreign, but of true desert ; 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart 
One nelf-approvlng hour, whole years outwdghe 
Of rtupid starers, and of loud huzzae ;. 
And more true joy Marcellus exil'd fcelf, 

Thaa Csesar with a senate at his beewi. 

P2 
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*FtWtfc iht Chiardian of Yoidh* 

Down the smooth stream of life the stripling darts. 
Gay as tiie morn ; bright glows the vernal sky, 
Hope su'^lb his sails, and Passion steers his coarse. 
Safe glides his little bark along the shore, 
Where Virtue takes her stand : but if teo far 
He launches forth beyond disciTtion's mark, 
Sudden the tempest scowls, the sui^s roar. 
Blot his fair day, and plunge him in the deep. 

Sunrise^ 
But yonder comes the powerful king of day, 
Rejoicing in the east. The lessening cloud, 
The kindling azure, and .the niountain's brow, 
Illum'd with fluM gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. Lo, now, apparent all 
Aslant the dew^bright earth, and coloured air. 
He looks in boundless majesty abroad ; 
And sheds the shining day, that burnished plays 
On rocks, and hrlUy and tow'i^, and wand'rlng streamit 
High gleaming from*arar. 

Self- government. 

May I govern my passions with absolute sway $ 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away. 

Shepherd* 
On a mountain, stretched beneath a hoary willow, 
I^ay a shepherd swain, and viewed the rolling billow 

SECTION m. 

▼ERSES CONTAINING EXCY.AMATIONS, INTERROOATIONI* AMD 

PARENTHESIS. 

Competence. 
A COMPETENCE is all we can enjoy : 
Oh ! be content, where Heaven can give no more I 

Reflection casMtial to Happiness, 
Much joy not only speaks small bapplnesi, 
But happiness that shortly must expire. 
Can joy unbottom'd m reflectioiif, stand 1 
And, in a tempest, can rejection live ? 

Friendship* 
Can gold gain friendship ? Impudence of hope! 
As well mere man an angel might beget 
Love, and love only, is Uie loan for love. 
Lorenzo! pride repress; aor hope to fir*l 
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A friend^ but what has found a friend in thet« 
All like the purchase ; few the price will ^fvajrl 
And this makes friends such miracles b^lovr* 

Patience. 

Bewaie of desp'rate steps. The darkest-d^qr 
(Live (Ul to-morr oYv) will have passed away. 

V 

Luxury 

" " '  " t  O luxury ! , 
Bane of tkted life, of affluent states. 
What dreary chatkge, what ruin is not tliine ! 
How doth thy bowl intoxicate Ihe mind ! 
To tlie soft entrance of thy rosy cave, • 
How dost thou lure the fortunate and great f 
Dreadful attraction ! 

Virtuous Aciimty. . 

Seize, mortals 1 seize the transient hour ; 
Improve each moment as it flies : 
'Life's a short summer — man a flow'r ; 
ile dies — ^Alas ! — how soon he dies ( 

7%c Source. of Happiness* 

Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three word^ ; healthy. peace, and competeneil. 
But health consists with temperance alone ; 
And |)eace, O, virtue ! peace is all thy own. 

Placid Emotion* 
*fVho can forbear to smile with nature ? Can 
The stormy passions in the bosom roll, 
While every gale is peace, and every grove 
Is melody 1 

Soiitudt!,* 
O sacred solitude ! divine retreat ! 
Choice of tlie prudent ! envy of tlse great I 
By thy pure stream, or in tliy waving shade^ 
We court fair wisdom, thnt celestial maid : 
The genuine ofllspring of her lov'd embrace, 
(Strangers on eartli) are innocence and peace. 
There from the Wuys of men laid safe ashore, 
We smile to hear the distant tempest roar ; 
There, bless'd with health, with business unperplex^^ 
This life we relish, and ensure the next* 

* Br f uljtu4o beiiQ is ucant, a (einporaty sediistoD firow tJi« «v«. I» 
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Presume not on To-morrotP* 

In human hearts what bolder though*^ can rise, 
Than man's presumption on to-morrow's dawn ! 
"Where is to-morrow I In another world. 
For numbera this is certain ; the reverse 
Ifi sure to none. 

Dum rivimus riT&mUi.— I^Ai/e we live, 1st ta bvt, 

•* Live while you live," the epicure would say, 

^* And seize the pleasures of the present day." 

** Live whiie you live," the sacred preacher cries i 

** And give to God each moment as it'flies." 

Lord ! in my vieu-s^ let both united be ; 

I live in pleasure, when I live to thee ! DODDRiOflB. 

SECTION IV. 

▼^RSES IN VARIOUS FORMS. 

ITie seairihj of Virtue. 

Let coward guilt, %vith pallid fear, 

To shelt'iing caverns ily^ 
And justly dread the vengeful ikte, 

That tiiunders through the sky. 
Protected by tiiat hand, whose law 

The threatening storms obey, 
Intrepid virtue smiles secure, 

As in the blaze of day. 

Resignafion* 
And Oh! by error's foice subdued, 

Since oft my stubborn will 
PrepostVous shuns the latent good. 

And grasps the sjiecious ill. 
Not to my wisli, but to my want, 

Do thou thy gifts apply ; , 

Unasked, what good thou knowest grant ; 

AVhat ill, though askM, deny. 

Compaesiofu 
I have found out a gifl for my fair; I 

I have found where the wood -pigeons bi€Si t 
But let me that plunder forbear ! 

She will say, 'tis a barbarous deed. 
For he ne'er can be true she averr'd, 

Who can rtib a poor bird of Its young t 
And I lovM her the more, when I heara 

Such tenderness fail from her tonga0» 
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EjHlaph. 
Here rests fais head upon the lap of earth, 

A youth to fortune and to fan\e unknown; 
Fair science frownM not on his humble birth. 

And melancholy mark'd him for h^ own. 
Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 

Ileav'n did a recompense as lai^ely send ; 
He gave to misery all he had — a tear : 

He gainM from Heav'n ('twas all he wish'd) « friend 
No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailities from their dread abod^ 
{There they alike in trembling hope repose^) 

^rhe bosom of his father and tns Godk 
Jo7j and Sorrow ctmneeUd. 
Stiil, where rosy pleasure leads, 
fiee a kindred grief pursue ; 
Behind the steps that mis'ry treadsi 
Approaching comforts view. 
The hues of bliss more brightly glow^ 
Chastised by sable tints of wo 
And blended form, with artful stme. 
The strfength and harmony of life. 

7%« golden Mean* 
He that holds iast the golden mean. 
An J lives eontentedly between 

The little and the great, 
Feels not the wants that pinch the poor, 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man's doMV -. 

ImbittVingall his his state. 
The tallest pines feel most the powV 
Of wIntVy blast; the lodiest tow'r 

Comes heaviest to the ground. 
Tlie bolts that spare the mountain's side, 
His cloud-capt eminence divide ; 

And spread the ruin round. 

JiloderaU Views and Aims recommendMJL 
With passions unrufHed, untainted with pridei 

By reason my lite let me square ; 
The wants of my nature are cheaply supplied ; 

And the rest are but folly and care. 
How vainly, through infinite trouble and strife, . 

The many their labours employ I 
Since ell that is truly delightful in life, 

Is what ail, if they please, may en^oy* 



1 
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Ailachmenl to Lift* 

The tree of deepest'root is found 

Least willing still to^qult the ground : 
Twas tlierefore said hy ancient s^ges. 
That love of life increased with years, 

So much, that in our later stages, 

When pain grow sharp, and sickness rages. 
The greatest love of life appears. 

, Virtue^s address to Fleasute** 

Vast happiness enjoy thy gay allies V 

A youth of follies, an old age of cares ; 
Foung yet enervate, old yet never wise, 

Vice wastes tlieir vigour, and their mbid impairs. 
Vain, idli*,- delicate, in thoughtless ease^ 

Reserving woes for age, tlieir prime they spend } 
All wretched, hopeless, in the evil days, 

With sorrow to the verge of life they tend. 
Grieved with the present, of the past asham'd. 
They live and are despis'd ; they die, nor more are neafdi 

SECTION Y. 

▼SR5ES Ur WinCII sound corresponds to SIONIFICATlCir. 

Smooth and rough Vsrse. 
SOFT is the strain when zephyr gently blows, 
And the smooth stream in smoother numl>ers ^ows. 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shoie. 
The hoarse r^ugh verse, should like the torrent roar. 

Slow Motion vnitated* 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw. 
The line too labours, and the words move slow. 

Swift and easy J^Totion^ 
Not so when swifl Camilla scours the plain, 
Flies o'er th* unbending corn, and skims along the mdn 

Felling Trees in a IVood. 
Loud sounds the axe, redoubling strokes on strokes ; 
On all sides round the forest hurls her oaks 
Headlong. Deep echoing groan the thickets brown ; 
Then rustling, crackling, crashing, thunder down. 

Sound of a BoiO'-string* 

T he string let fly 
Twang'd short and sharp, like the shrill swallow's erf. - 

^ Sensual Pleasora 
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The PheasanL . 
See ! from the brake the whirring pheasant 8prit^« 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings. 

Scylla and Charybdis. 

Dire Scylla there a scene of horror formsy 
And hei>s Charybdis fills the deep whh storms. 
When the tide rushes from her rumbling eaves. 
The rough roclc roars ; tumultuous boil the wastrel 

Boisterous and genlfe Sounds, 

Two craggy rocks projecting to the main^ 
The roaring wind's tempestuous rage restrain: 
Within, the waves in softer murmura glide ; 
And ships secure without tlieir liaisers ride. 

Laborious and impelvmtf Motion, 
With many a weary step, and many a groan, 
Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone : 
The huge round stone resulting with a bound, 
Thundei^s iinpctuous down, and smokes along the gTOuad. 

Refnxlar and slow M&vemenl. 
First march the heavy mules securely shnv ; 
O'er hill?, o'er dales, o'er crags, o'er rocks they go. 

Motion slovx and difficult. 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
That like a wounded snake, drags its sloiv length along 

A Rock torn frmn the Brow of a Mountain* 

Still gaith'ring force, it smokes, and urg'd amain, 
Whirls, leaps, and thunders down, impeUioiis to the plain 

Extent and violence of the fVaves, 
The waves behind impel the waves before, 
Wide rolling, foaming high, and tumbling to the shore 

. Pensive J^umbers* 

In those deep solitudes and awful cells. 
Where heav'nly-pensive contemplation dwells, 
And ever-musing melancholy reigns. 

^ Battle. 

Arms on armour clashing brayed 
Horrible discord; and the madding wheels 
Of brazen fury rag'd. 

Sound imitating Reluctanct, 

^or who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 
This pleasing anxious being e'er rewga'd i 
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Left the worm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one ionging, ling'ring look behind 

SECTION YL 

PASAGRAPHS OF GREATER VVHOOb 

Connubial ^^Jfeclitm, 

THE love that cheers life's latest stagey 

Proof agauist sickness and old age, 

Preserv'd by virtue from decleusioni 

Becomes not weary of attention : 

But lives, when that exterior gwe, 

Whlrfi first inspired the flame, decays. 

*Tis gentle, delicate, and kind, n 

To faults compassionate, or blind ; 

And will with sympathy endure 

Those evils it wouk! gladly cure. 

But angry, coarse, and harsh expressiooi 

Shows love to be a mere profession ; 

Proves that the hejart is none of his, 

Or soon expels him if it is. 

Siomms of Flying In^eeh. 

Thick In yon stream of lighf, a thousand wajv. 
Upward and dowmvard, thwarting and convolved. 
The quiv'ring nations sport ; till, tempest-wing'di 
Fierce winter sweeps theni from the face of day • 
£v'n so, luxurious men, unheeding, pass 
An idle summer life, in fortune's shine, 
A season^s glitterj Thus they flutter on» 
From toy to toy, from vanity to vice ; 
Till, blown away by death, oblivion corneal 
Behind, and strikes them from the book of Uftu 

- Beneficence its axon Rtmard* 
My fortune (for I'll mention all, 
And more than you tbre tell) is smal!; 
Yet ev'ry friend partakes my store, 
And (vant goes smiling from my door. 
Will forty shillings warm the breast 
Of worth or industry distressed ! 
This sum I cheerfully impart ; 
*Tis fourscore pleasitres to my heart: 
And you may make, by means like tlieM^ 
Five talents ten, ,wbeii|^'e4r you pfease. 
Tis trae, my £tji]^,smr^ growsj liglit j; 
But tfatti I sleep so sweet at night! 
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This grand specific trill prevail, 
l^en all the doctor's opiates fail* 

Virtue the best Treastirem 

Yirtae, the strength and beatitf of the souI| 

Is the best gid of Heav'n : a i^ppiness 

That, even above the smiles and frovi'ns of fate, 

£xalts great nature's favourites : a iveakb 

That ne'er encumbers ; nor to basei^ hands 

Can be transferred. It is the oulf good 

Man justly boasts of, or can call bts own* 

Riches are ofl by guilt and baseness earn'd* 

But for one end, one much-neglected u^e, ' , 

Are ricnes worth onr care ; (for nature's want! 

Are few, and without opulence supplied ;) . 

This noble end is to produce the soul ; 

To show tlie virtues in their fairest light ; 

And make humanity the minister 

Of bounteous Providence. 

Contanplatton. 

As yet tb midnight deep. The weary clouds, - 
Slow meeting, mingle into solid gloom. 
Now, while the drowsy world lies lost in £n 
Ijet me associate with the serious night, 
And contrAf "istion, her sedate compeer ; 
Let me shaLe otT th' intrusive cares of day^, 
And lay the meddling senses all aside. 

Where now, ye lying vanities of life ! 
Te ever tempting, ever cheating train ! 
Where are you new t and what is your amount ? 
Vexation, disappointment, and remorse. 
Sad, sick*nmg tlieught I And yet, deluded man 
A scene of crude disjobted visions paat, 
And broken slumbers, rinses still resoIvM, 
With new fludi'd hopes, to run the giddy round. 

IHeasure of Piety. 

A Deity h^e^^^ Is joy begun ; 
A Deity adoi'd, is joy advanc'd ; 
A Deity belov'd, is joy matur'd. 
Each branch of piety delight inspires : 
Fails builds a bridge from this world to the nex^ 
O'er ueath's dark gulf, and aU its horror hides { 
Praisf, the sweet exhalation of our joy, 
j(*y €»aIU| aod miktM it iw«etiir n^ i 

Q 
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PrajV ardent opens heav'n, lets down a 
Ofgloiy, on the consecrated hour 
Of man in audience ivith the Deitj. 



CHAPTER H. 
JURRATJVE PIECES. 

SECTION I. 

The Bean and Vie Bee9. 

AS two young bears, in wanton mood, 
Forth isouing from a neighbouring wood. 
Came where the industrious bees had stoiMt 
' In artful cells, their luscious hoard \ 
O'erjoyM they seiz'd, witii eager hastei 
Luxurious on the rich repast. 
Alarm'd at this, the little crew 
About their ears vindictive flew* 

8 The beasts, unable to sustain 

The unequal combat, quit the plain : 
Half biind with rage, and mad with paini 
Their native shelter they regain ; 
There sit, and now discreeter grown, 
Too late their rashness they bemoan ; 
And this by dear experience gain, 
That pleasure's ever bought with pum 

9 So when the gilded baits of vice 
Are placed before our longing eyes, 
With greedy haste we snatch ourfiUy 
And swallow down the latent ill : 
But when experience opes our eyes. 
Away the fancied pleasure £ies. 

It flies, but ok ! too late we find. 

It leaves a real sting bebiud.— mebricc. 

SECTION IL 

7%e ^ghlingal9 and Ihe GiQW»wmk, 

A NIGHTINGALE, that all day long 
Had cheer'd the village tvith his song, 
Nor yet at eve his note suspended, 
Nor jefc when eventide was ended^ ^. •' 
Begant.^ feel, as well he might, ... c\^. 

The keen demands of %|^tite ; -^z 



"When, looking eagerly around. 

He spied far off, upon the ground, 

A something shining in the dark, 

And knew the glow-worm by his spark; 

So, stooping down from hawthorn top, v. 

He thought to put him in his crop. 

M The worm aware of his intent, 

Harangued him thus, right eloquent-— 
** Did you admire my lamp," quoth he, 
** As much as I your minstrelsy, 
Tou would abhor to do me %vrong. 
As much as I to spoil your song ; 
For 'twas the self-same Pow'r divuie, 
Taught you to sing, and me to shine ; 
That you with music, I with light. 
Might beautify and cheer tiie night.'' 

S The songster heard his short oration, 
And, warbling out his approbation, 
Releas'd him, as my story tells, 
And found a supper some where else* 
Hence, jarring sectaries may learn, 
Their real interest to discern ; ""; ' 

That brother should not war mth brother^ 
And worry and devour each other : 
But sing and shine by sweet consent, 
Till life's poor transient night is spent ; 
Respecting, in each other's case. 
The gifts of nature and of grace. 

4 Those Christians best best deserve the nams^ 
Who studiou&ly make peace their aim ; 
Peace, both the duty and the prize 
Of falm that creeps, and him chat fliea.- 



SECTION m. 

I 

Tb€ trials of Virtue* 

PLAC'D on the verge of youth, my mlad 
Lifers op'ning scene survey'd : 

I view'd its ills of various kind. 
Afflicted and afraid. 

S But chief my fear the dangers mov^df 
 That virtue's path enclose ; 
Uy heart the wise pursuit approved. 
But 0, what toils opposa! 
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3 For see, ah see ! while yet her wmys 

With'douhtful step I treac^ 
A hostile world its terrors raise. 
Its snares delitaive spread; 

4 how shall T, with heart prepar^l^ 

Those terrors learn to meet 1 
How» from the thousand snares to gaui 
My unexperiencM feet ] 

6 As thus I musM, oppressive sleep. 
Soft o'er my temples drew 
Oblivion's veil. — The wat" ry d^p, 
.An object strange and new, 

6 Before me rose ; on the wide shore 

Observant as I stood. 
The gathering 6lorms arOund me roiur, 
And heave the boiling flood* 

7 Near and more near the billows rise ; 

Ev'n now my steps they lave ; 
And death to my affrighted eyes 
Approach'd in ev'ry wave. 

8 What hope, or whither to retreat! 

Each nerve at once unstrang ; 
Chill fear had fetter'd fast my feet, 
And chained my speechless tongue. 

9 I felt my heart within me die 5 ^ 

W)ien sudden to mine ear 
A voice, descending from bn high, 
Reprov'd my erring fear. 

10 ^< What though the swelling surge tboa hit^ 

Impatient to devour ; 
Rest, mortal ; rest on God's decree; 

Aiid thankful own his power. ^ 

11 << Know, when he bade thd deep appetr, 

« Thus far,' th' Almighty said, 
< Thus far, no further rage ; and here 
* Let thy pioud waves be stay'd.* *• 

12 I heard ; and lo ! at once controlPd, 

The waves in wild retreat, 
Back on themselves reluctant roQ'd, 
And murm'ring left my feet. 

18 Deeps to assembling deeps in vabi 
Once more the sfgnal gave : 
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The shores the rushing weight sustsooi 
And check th' usurpuig wave. 

14 Convince, in nature*s volume wbe» 

The imag'd truth I read ; 
And sudden from nij waking eyes 
Th' instructive vision fled. 

15 Then why thus heavy, O my soul I 

Say, why distrustful still, 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roll 
O'er scenes of future iU I 

16 Let faith suppress each nsing fear. 

Each anxious doubt exclude : 
Thy Maker's will bath plac'd thee here^ 
A Maker wise and good ! 

17 He to thy ev'ry trial knows 

Its just restraint to give : 
Attentive to behold thy woes, 
And faithful to relieve. 

18 Then why thus heavy, O my soul I 

Say, why distrustful still, 
Thy thoughts with vain impatience roD, 
O'er scenes of future ill ) 

19 Though griefs unnumbsr'd throng thee rounl 

Still in thy God confide. 
Whose finger marks the seas their bound, 
And curbs the headlong tide,^— hebricv 

SECTION IV. 

The YMh and the PhUoBonhtr 

A GRECIAN youth of talents rare, 
Whom Plato's philosophic care 
Had form'd for virtue's nobler view. 
By precept and example too. 
Would of\en boast his matchless skill, 
To curb the steed, and guide the wheel ; 
And as he pa^s'd the gazing throng, 
Witb graceful ease, and amack'd the thoiig 
The idiot wonder they'express'd, 
Was praise and transport to his breast 

2 At length, quite vain, he needs would fbtir 
His master what his art could do % 

Qt 
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And^bade bis slaves his chariot leM 
To Academus' sacred shade. 
The trembling grove confess'd its fiigbti 
The wood-nymphs started at the sjght ; 
The muses drop their learned lyre, 
And to tbeur inmost shades retire. 

3 How'er, the yputh, with forward air, 
Bows to ttie sage, and nJ^unis the car. 
The lash resounds, the coursers spring. 
The chariot Aiarks the rolling ring ; . 
And gathering crowds, with eager eyes. 
And shouts, pursue bim as be fiiea. 

4 Triumphant to the goal retum'd, 
With nobler thirst his bosom bura*d ; 
And now along th' indented plain 
The self-s,ame track be marks agadn, 
Pursues with care the nice design, 
Nor ever deviates from the line. 
Amazement seiz'd the circling crowd ^ 
The youtlis witli emulation glo^vM ; 
Ev'n bearded sages hailM the boy ; 
Aad all but Plato gaz'd with joy. 

6 For he, deep-judging ssge, beheld 
With pain the triumphs of the Held, 
And when the charioteer drew nigh, 
And, flushed with hope, had caught hifl eye*^ 
** Alas ! unhappy youth," he cry'd, 
** Expect no praise from me," Quid slgh'd.^ 

6 " With indignation I Survey 
»|Siich skill and judgment thrown away : 
The time profusely squandei*M there, 
On vulgar arts beneath thy care, , 

If well employed, at less expense. 
Had taught thee h<mour, virtue, gease ; 
And rais'd thee from a coachman's fate. 
To govern men, and guide the 8tate.^^«*-WfliTRHltAP. 

SECTION V. 

Discourse hettoeen Adam and Eve^ retiring io 

NOW came still ev'nmg on, and twilight gtaf 
Had in her sober -liv'iy all things clad. 
Silence accovopaiiiedi ^ beast BSti bivdy 
Tbsy to their grassy odncb, ihette ta their 
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Were sunk \ all bat the wakeful nightingale. 
She all ni^ht long her am'rous descant sung ; 
Silence was pleased. Now glow'd the firmament 
Widi living sapphires : Hesperus, tliat led 
The starry host, rode br'ghtest, Ull the moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length, 
Apparent queen, unveiPd her peerleas light, 
And o^er the dark her si^-^r-mautle threw. 

S When Adam thus to £v« i <* Fair consort, th' hour 
Of night, and all things now retired to rest, 
Mind us of like repose ; since God hath set 
Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive ; and the timely dwv of sleep. 
Now failing with soft slumberous weight, inclines 
Our eye-fids. Other creatures all day long 
Rove idle unemployed, and less need rest ; 
Man hath his daily work* of body or of mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 
And the regard of heav'n on all his way^ i \ > 

While other animals unactive range, 
And of their doings God takes no account 

S To-morrow, ere fresh morning streak the east , • 
With first approach of light, we must be riseny 
And at our pleasant labour ; to reform 

. Yon flow*ry arbours, yonder alleys ^eep, , 1 1 
Our walk at noon, with branches oyergrown^ 
That mock our scant manuring, and require 
More hands than ours to lop their wanton growths 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums, 

: That lie bestrewn, unsightly pnd unsmootli, "^ 
A^k riddance, if we mean to >read with ease. - 
Mean while, as nature wills, night bids us rest.** 

4 To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty ador^M ; 
*' My author and disposer, what tliou bid*st 
Unargued t obey ; so God ordains. 
With thee conversing, I forget all time ; 
All seasons and their change, all please alike. 
Sweet is tlie breath of mom, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds ; plea^sant the sun 
When first on tils delightful land he spreads 
Kid orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flow% 
Glistening with dew ; fragrant the feiffic earth 
AiWr soil show'rs ; and sweet |h« cominfr on 
Of grateful ev^ukig mild ; liitii Jilet^ %&\^ 
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With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And these the gems of beav'n, her stany traiu : 

6 But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flowV, 
. GlistVing with dew ; nor fragrance after show'rs ; 
Nor grateful ev'uing mild ; nor silent night, 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon. 
Or glittering star-light — ^^vxtbout thee is sweet. 
But wherefore all night long shine these ? for whom 
This glorious sight, when sleep hath shut aC eyes 7 

6 To whom our,gehT*al ancestor reply'd : 

*^ Daughter of God and man, accomplished Eve ! 

These have their course to finish round the earthy 

By morrow evening : and from land to land, ^ 

In order, though to nations yet unborn, :. « 

Minist'ring light prepar'd, they set and rise ; 

Lest total darkness should by night regain 

Her old possession, and extinguish life 

In nature and all things ; which these soft fii«i 

Kpt only enlighten, but with kindly heat 

Of various influence, foment and warm, . V^ 

Tcmp«ir or nourish ; or in part shed down ^\>-- - 

Their stellar virtue on all kinds that grow i .. 

On earth, made hereby apter to receive 

Perfeetior from the sun's more potent ray. 

7 These, then, though unoeheld in deep of night, 
Shine net in VMn ; nur think, though men were nona 
That heay'n would want spectators, God want praise 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen both when we wake and when we sleep. 

All these with ceaseless praise his works behold, - 
Both day and night How often from the steep 
Of echoing hOl or thicket have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 
Sole or respMisive each^to others' note, 
Singing their great Creator T Oft in bands, 
Wliile they kept watch, or nightly rounding waDi 
With heav'nly touch of instrumental sounds. 
In full harmonic number *e»inM thw songs, 
Divide the night and lift oar thou(];hts to beaveni?^ < 

6 Thus talking, hand in hand^ . alone they passad 
On to their blissfol bawer 
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-There arrlv'd, both ^toodj 



Both turn'd ; lancl under open sky ador'd 

The God that made both sky, air, earth, and lie9iv'% 

Which they beheld, the moon's resplendent globei 

And starry pole* ^ Thou also mad'st tjoe nlghip 

I^Iaker Omnipotent, and thou the d«y, 

IMilch we, in our appointed work enployMi 

Have finished, happy m our mutual help, 

And mutual love, the crown of all our bliis 

Ordained by thee \ and this delicious place, 

For us too lai^e, where thy abundance wants 

Partakers, and uncropt falls to the ground 

But thou bast promis'd from us two a race, 

To fill the earth, who shall with us extol 

Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake, 

And wlien we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep.^ MiLVoaf 

SECTION VI. 

Religion and Dtaifu 

L3 ! a form divinely bright, 

Descends, and bursts upon my sight ; 

A seraph of illustrious birth ! 

(Religion was her name on earth ;) 

Supremely sweet her radiant face, 

And blooming with celestial gi'ace ! 

Three shining cherubs form'd her train, 

Wav'd their light wings, and reach'd the plain i 

Faith, with sublime and piercing eye, 

And pinions flutt'rlng for the sky ; 

Here Hope, t^at smiling angel, stands, 

And golden anchors grace her bauds ; 

There Charity in robes of white, 

Fairest and fav'rite maid of light. 

The seraph ^oke — *' 'Tis Reason's part 
To govern and to guard the heart ;  
To lulUbe wayward soul to rest. 
When hoped and fean distract the breast. 
Reason may calm this doubtful stnfe, 
And steer thy.baijc through various life : 
But when the storms of death are nigb» 
And midnight darkness veils the sky, 
Shall Reason then direct thy sail, 
Disperse the dk)ttds, or shik the gale t 
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Stranger, this skill alone is miney 
Ski" that transce-'* Js his scanty line. 

3 << Revere thyself— thou'rt near allied 
To angels on thy hetter side. 

How varioiu e'er their ranks or kindsy 
Angels are but unbodied minds : 
When the parlilioB-walls decisiy, 
Men emerge angels from their clayi 
V HeSf when the (ndler body dJes^ 
The soul asserts her kindred skl^ 
But miods, though sprunfi^ from heav'niy racei 
Must first be tutor'd for we place : 
The joys above are understood, 
And relished only by the good. 
Who shall assume this guardian care ; 
Who shall secure their birth-right there! 
Souls are my charge — to me 'tis giv'n 
To train them for their native heav'n.** 

4 ** Know then — ^who bow the early knee. 
And give the willing heart to me ; 
Who wisely, when Temptation waits, 
Ehide her frauds, and spurn bet baits ; 
Who dare to own my injur'd cause, 
Though fools deride my sacred laws ; 
Or scorn to deviate to the wrong, 
Though persecution lifls her thong ; 
Though all the sons of Ivell conspire 
To raise the stake and light the fire ; 
Know that for such superior souls, 
Th€f^e lies a bliss beyond the poles ; 
Where spirits shine with purer ray, 
And brighten to meridian day ; 

Where love, where boundless friendship ruled 
(No friends that change, no love that coob ;} 
Where rising floods of knowledge roll, 
And pour, and pour, upon the soul ! 
6 ** But Where's the passage to the skies t 
Th^ road through death's black valley lies, 
Nay, do not shudder at my tale : 
Though dark the shade, yet safe the vale. 
This path the best of men have trod ? 
And who'd decline the road to God I 
Oh f 'tis a glorious boon to die ! 
Thli favour can't be priz'd too high.** 
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6 While thus she spoke, mj looks expreak'd 
The raptures kindling in my breast; 

My soul a (ixM attention gave ; 
"Wlien the stern monarch of the grave, 
With haugiity strides approach^ :— ^mas'd 
I stood, and trembled as I gaz'tk 
The seraph calm'd eaoh an«.ious fear. 
And kindly wip'd the falling tear ; 
Then hastened, with expanded iving, 
To meet tlie pale, terrific king* 

7 But now what milder scenes arise ! 
The tyrant drops his hostile guise ; 
lie seems a jrouth divhiely fair; 

In graceful ringlets waves his hahr; 
His wir^gs their whit'niug plumes display. 
His burniah'd plumes, reilect the day ; 
Light Hows his shining azure vest, 
And all the angel stands confess'd. 

I viewM the change with sweet surprise $ 
And, Oh I I panted for the skies ; 
Thank'd heav'u, that e'er I drew my breaA, 
And triumph'd in the thoughts of death.*— eom»N 



CHAPTER m. 
DWJICTIC PIECES. 



SECTION I. 

Thi vanity of Weallh. 

NO more Ihus brooding oVr yon heapt 
With avVicc painful vigils keep ; ^ 

Still uuenjoy'd the present store> 
Still endless sighs are breathM for more* 
Oh ! quit the shadow, catch the prize, 
Which not all India's treasure buys! 
To purchase heav'n has gold tlie powVt 
Can i^oid remove the mortal hour? 
h life, can love be bought with gold ? 
Are friendsliip's pleasures to be sold ? 
No-— all that's worth a wish — ^a thought. 
Fair virtue gives unbrib'd, unbought. 
Cease then on trash thy hopes to bmd $ 
Lit nobler yiews engage thy nind.— 9ft. jmnaoBi. 
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SECTION n. 

Nothing formed in vain* 

LET no presuQ#ing impious railer tax 
Creative ^risdom, as if ought was forin'd 
In vain, or not for {idmirable ends. 
Shall little haughty ignorance pronounce 
His %yorks unwise, of which the smallest part 
Exceeds tiie narrow vision of her mind X 
As if, upon a fuU-proportionM dome. 
On swelling column heav'd, the pride of art, 
A critic-fly, whose feehle ray scarce spreads 
An inch around, with blmd presumption bold^ 
Should dare to tax the structure of the whole. 

2 And lives.the man whose universal eye 

Has swept at once th' unbounded sclieme of tkaifli 

Mark'd their dependence so» and firm accord. 

As with unfkult'rtng accent to coucludei 

That this availeth nought V Has any seen 

The mighty chain of beings, lessening down 

From infinite perfection to the brink 

Of dreary nothing, desolate abyss! 

From which astonished thought, recoiling toroi t 

Till tlien alone let zealous praise ascend. 

And hymns of holy wonder to tba. power, 

Whose wl^om shines as lovely in our minds^ 

As on our smiling eyes his servant sun. — thomficii , 

SECTION in. 

On Pride, 

OF all the cs^uses, which conspire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and mbguid the mind, 
What the weak head with strongest bias rules, 
Is pride ; the never failing vice of fools* 
Whatever nature has in worth denyM, 
She gives in large recruits of needful prTde ! 
For, as in bodies, thus in souls, we ^nd 
What wants in blood and spirits, swelPd with winiL 
Pride, where ivit fails, steps inlfb our defence. 
And fills up all the mighty void of sense. 

9 If once right reason drives that cloud away, 
Trutb breaks upon us with resistless day. 
Trust not yourself; hut, your defects to knoiTi 
Uake use of ^v^ry friead--and ev^ry h 
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A ISttle learning is a dangerous thing, 
Vrinlt deep, or taste not the Pierian spring: 
There shallow draught"* intoxicate the brain $ 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 

8 Fir*d at first sight with what the muse imparts, 
In fearless youth we tempt the heightp of arts, 
While, from the bounded level of our mind, 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind ) 
]iut more advanc'd, b^jhold with strange surprise 
New distant scenes of endless science rise ! 
So, pleosM at first the tow'ring Alps we try. 
Mount o'er the vales, and seem to tread the sky^i 
Th' eternal snows appear already past, 
And the f ii^ clouds and. mountains seem the last ; 
But, those attain'd, we tremble to survey 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way ; 
Th' iiT^creasing prospect tires our wand Ving eyes ; 
iliiis4>e^ o'er hills, and Alps on Alps arise* 

SECIION IV. 

* Cruelly to Brutes censured, 
I WOULD not enter on ny list of frienets, 
(Though grac'd witnpolish'd manners and fine oeoBtf 
Yet wanting sensibility,) the man ' 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
An iiiadvertent step muy crush the snail, 
That crawls at evening in the public path $ "^ 

But he that has humanity, forewarn'd, 
Will tread aside, and let the reptile live. 

f The creeping vermin, loathsome to the sight, 
And charg'd perhaps with venom, that intrudc^^ 
A visitor unwelcome into scenes 
Sacred to neatness and repose, Ih' alcove* 
The chamber, or refectory, may die. 
A neces&ary act incurs no lilame. 
Not so, when held within their proper boiindSy 
And guiltless o>' oflence they range the air. 
Or take their pastime in the spacious field. 
There they are prirdeged. And he that hucts 
Or harms them there, is guilty of a wrong ; 
Disturbs th' economy of nature's realm, 
Who when she form'd, design'd them an abode« 

4 The snm is this ; if man's convenience, hiealtlit 
Or s:i(et> inteiferei his rights vid 

li 
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Are paramount, and must extinguish theinu ' 
Else they are all — the meanest things that are - 
As free to live and to enjoy that life. 
As God was free to form them at the first, 
Who, in his sovereign wisdom, made tiiera all* 
4 Ye therefoi^, who love mercy, teach your sons 
To love it too. The spring time of our yean 
Is soon dibhonour'd and defil'd in most, 
By budding ills that ask a prudent hand 
To check Sieni. But alas ! none sooner shoots 
Ifunrestrain'd, into luxuriant growth 
Than cruelty, most dev'lish of them all. 

6 Mercy to him that shows it, is Che rule 
And righteous limitation of its act, 
By which heav'n moves in pard'ning guilty man. 
And he that shows none, being ripe In yearSi 
And conscious of the outrage he commits, 
Shall seek it, and not find it, In his turn.— cowpeb. 

SECTION V. 

4f paraphrau on t!u laVtr part of the 6/& chaplti •/* & 

Matlhew. 

When my breast laoours with 0|/pres&ive care, 
And o'er my cheek descends the falling tear ; 
While all my i^arring passions are at strife. 
Oh! let me listen to the words of life ! 
Raptures deep-felt his doctrine did impart, 
And thus he raisM from earth the drooping heart* 

2 ^* Think not, when all your scanty stores afford^ 
Is spread at once upcn the sparing board ^ 
Think cot, when worn the homely robe appears^ 
While on the roof the howling tempest bears $ 
What further shall tills feeble life sustain, 
And what shall clothe these shiv'ring limbs again. 

8 Say, does not life Its nourishment exceed ? 
And the fair body its Investing weed t 
Behold ! and look away your low despair- 
See the light tenants of the barren air : 
To them, nor stores nor granaries belong; 
Nou^^t, but the woodland and the pleasing song | 
Yet, your kind heav'nly Father bends his eye 
To the least wing that tlits along the sky. 
To him they sing, when spring renews the plain \ | 
To him they cry. In winter's pinching reign ; ' 

Nor is their musici nor their plaint in vain j J 
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He hears the gaj, and the distressful call ; 
And with unsparing bounty fills them all." 

5 ** Ot)serve the rising lily's snowy grace ; 
Observe the various vegetable race : 

They Tieither toil, nor spin, but careless grow ; 
Yet see bow warm they blush ! bow bright they gioif f 
What reg9l vestments can with them compare ! 
What king so shining ! or what queen so fair P 

6 ** If ceaseless, thus, the fowls of heav'n he feeds ; 
If o'er the fields such lucid robes be spreads ; 
Will he not care for you, ye faithless, say ? 

Is he unwise ? or are ye less than they V* — thomsov 

SECTION VI. 

Tke death of a good J)fan a strong incentive to Ftrfoi. 

THE chamber where the good man meets his fate. 

Is privileged beyond the common walk 

Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heav'n. 

Fly, ye profaue ! if not, draw near with awe, , 

Receive the blessing, and adore the chance. 

That threw in this Bethesda your disease : 

If unrestor'd by tliis, despair yolir cure. 
9 For, here, resistiess demonstration dwells ; 

A deatli-hed's a detector of the heart. 

Here tir'd dissimulation drops her mask, 

Through life's grimace, that mistress of the scene 1 

Here real, and apparent, are the same. 

You see the man ; you see hts hold on Heav'n, 

If sound his virtue, as Pbilander's sound. 
B Heav'n waits not tbe last moment ; owns her friendf 

On this side death, and points them out to men ; 

A lecture silent, but of sov'reign pow'r ; 

To vice„ confusion ; and to virtue, peace. 
Whatever farce the boastful hero plays, 

Tirtue alone has majesty in death ; 

And greater still, the more the tyrant frowns. ••toumOi 

SECTION VII. 

Reflections on a Future State, from a remew of WibUTm 

*T\S done ! dread winter spreads his latest gloeia% 
And reigns tremendous o'er tlie conquer'd year* 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 
How dumb the tuneful! Horror wide extends 
His desolate domain. Behold, fond man I 
See here thy pictur'd life : pass some few yeanii 
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Thy ilow'ring spring, thj summer's ardent c>treiigth, 
Thj sober sftitumn fading into age, 
Ami pale concluding winter comes at last. 
And shuts the scene. 
2 Ah ! whithernow are fled 

'J^hose dreams of greatness ? thosa unsolid hopes 
Of happiDf^? those longings after fame 7 
Those restless cares ? those busy bustling dajrs ? 
Those gay-spent, festive nights ? those veering thougUti^ 
liOSt between good and ill, that shai'd thy life ? 

8 All now are vanished ! Virtue sole4Siurvives, 
Immortal, never-failing friend of man, 
His guide to happiness on high. And see ! 
'Tis come, the glorious morn ! the second birth 
Of Heav'n and earth ! awak'ning nature, heara 
The new-creating word, and starts to life, 
In evr'y heighten'd form, from pain and death 
For ever free. The great eternal scheme^ 
Involving all, and in a perfert whole 
Uniting as the prospect wider spreads, 
To reason's eye retln'd clears up apace. 

4 Ye vainly wise ! ye blind presumptuous ! noW| 
Confounded in the dust, adore that Power 
And VVisdom, oil arraigned : see now the cause 
IVhy unassuming worth in secret liv'd, 

' And died neglected : why the good man's share 
In life was gall and bitterness of soul : 
Wl^' the lone widow and her orphans pinM 
In starving solitude : while luxury, 
In palaces lay straining her low thought, 
To form unreal wants : why heav'n-born tratbf 
And moderation fair, wore the red marks 
Of superstition's scourge ; why licens'd paini 
That cniel spoiler, that embosom'd foe, 
Imbitter'd all our bliss. 

5 Te good distressed ! 
Ye noble few ! who here unbending stan(3 
Beneath life's pressure, yet bear up awhile, 
And what jour bounded view, which only sawr 
A little part, deem'd evil, is no moi'e : 

The storms of wintVy time will quickly pass, 

And one unbounded spring encircle all.— TUOMrsoy* 
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SECTION VIII 

Adam*s advict to Ijve, to avoid TemptattwK 

« O WOMAN, best are all things as the w'lll 
or God ordainM them ; his creating hand 
Nothing imperfect or deficient lefl 
Of all that he created, much less man, 
Or aught that might his happy state secure. 
Secure from outward force. Within himself 
The danger lies, yet lies witliin his pow'r :. 
Against his will he can receive no harm. 

8 But God left free the will ; for what obeys 
Reason, is free, and reason he- made right ; 
But bid her well beware, and still erect, 
Lest, by some fair appearing good surprised. 
She dictate false, and misinform the will 
To do what God expressly hath forbid. 
Not then mistrust, btit tender love, enjoins 
That I should mind thee oft : and mind thou VOB* 

8 t'irm we subsist, yet possible to swerve, 
Since reason not impossibly may meet 
Some specious object by the foe suborn'd, 
And fall into deception unaware. 
Not keeping strictest watch, as she was wam*d» 
Seek not temptation then, which to avoid 
Were better, and most likely if from nie 
Thou sever not ; trial will come unsought 

4 Wouldst thou approve thy constancy t ipproT« 
First thy obedience ; th' other w ho can Know, 
Not seeing thee attempted, who attest ? 
But if thou think, trial unsought may find 
Us both securer than thus warn'd thou seemUt, 
Go ; for thy stay, not free, absents thee more; 
Go in thy native innocence ; rely 
On what tliou hast ofvirtue, aummon all ; 
Foi God towards thee hath done his part; do tl^id.^ 

SECTION IX. 

On Procrastination. 

BE wise to-day ; 'tis madness to defer : 
Next day tlie fatal precedent will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom /is push'd out of liHk 
Procrastination is the ttiief of time* 
Tear after year li steab, till all are fad t 

&9 
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And, to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an»eternal scene. 

2 Of man's miraculous mistakes, this bears 
The palm, " That all men are about to live :' 
For ever on the brink of being born. 
All pay themselves the Cs/mpliment to tliinki 
On this revereion, takes up ready praise ; 
At leas* their own ; their future selves applaud ; 
How excellent that life they ne'er will lead ! 
Time iodg'd in their own hands is folly's vails ; 
That lodgM in ftite's, to wisdom they consign ; 
The thing they can't but purpose, they postpone 
*Tis not in folly, not to scorn a fool ; 
And scarce in human wisdom to do more. 

8 All promise is poor dilatory man ; 

And that thro' ev'ry stage. When young, indeed. 

In full content we sometimes nobly rest, 

Unanxious for ourselves ,* and only wish, 

4s duteous sons, our father's were more wise* 

At thirty, man suspects himself a fool ; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan $ 

At fifty, chides his infamous delay ; 

Puslies his prudent purpose to resolve ; 

In all the mag/ianirViity of thought. 

Resolves, and re-resolves, then dies the same. 

4 And why ? Pecause he thinks himself immortaL 
AH men think all men mortal, but themselves ; 
Themselves, when some alarming shock of fate 
Strikes through their wounded heaits the sudden dread ; 
But their he&f ts wounded, like the wounded air, 
Soon close ; where, past the shaft, no trace is found. 
As from the wing no scar the sky retains ; 
The palled wave no furrow from tlie keel ; 
So dies m human hearts the thought of death. ' 
Ev'n with the tender tear which Nature sheds 
O'er those we iove, we drop it in their grave. — ^tovno 

^ SECTION X. 

Thai Philosophy y which stops ai Secondary Causes^ repnnti% 

HAPPY the man who sees a God employ'd 
In all the good and ill that checker life I 
Resolving all events, with tlieir effects 
And mwiifold resiiltSy into the will 
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And arbitration wise of the Supreme. 
i)id not his eye rule all things, and intend 
Tlie least of our concerns ; (s4nce from the least 
The greatest oft originate ;) could chance 
Find place in his dominion, or dispose 
One lawless particle to thwart hh plan ; 
Then God might be surprised, and unforseen 
Contingence might alarm him and distucb 
The smooth and equal course of bis affairs. 

2 This truth, philosophy, tliough eagle-ey'd 
In ^ture's tendencies, oft overlooks ; 
And having found his insti-ument, forgets 
Or disregards, or, more presumptuous still, 
Denies the pow'r that wields it God proclaim 
His hot displeasure against foolish men 
ThRtUve an atheist life ; involves the heav'n 
In ttmpests ; q-iits his grasp upon the winds. 
And gives them all their fury ; bids a plague 
Kindle a fiery boil upon the skin, 
And putrify the breath of blooming health ; 

d He calls for famine, and the meagre fiend 
Blows mildew from between his shrivel'd MpB, 
And taints the golden ear ; he springs his mineSy 
And desolates a nation at a blast : 
Forth steps the spruce philosopher, apd telli 
Of homogeneal and discordant springs 
And principles ; of causes, how they work 
By necessary laws their sure effects, 
Of action and re-action. 

4 He has found 

The source of the disease that nature feels ; 
And bids the world take heart and banish fear 
Thou fool ! will thy discovery of the cause 
Suspend th' effect, or heal it ? Has not God 
Still wrought by means since first he made the world t 
And did he not of old employ his meails 
To drown it 1 What is his creation less 
Than a capacious reservoir of means, 
Form'd for his use, and ready at his will 7 
Go, dress thine eyes with eye«ealve ; askof himi 
Or ask of whomsoever he iias taught ; 
And learni though late, the genuiue cause of elL 

GOWPBRi 
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- SECTION XL 
Indignant Seniimenls on J^Taiional Preju<UceSy Slavery^ 4r^ 
OH, for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless conUguity of shade, 
"Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful war, 
Might never reach me more ! My ear is pauMj 

. My soul is sick with ev'iy day's report 
Of wrong and outrage with which earth b fill'd. 
There is no flesh in man's obdurate heart ; 
It does not feel for man. The nat'ral bond 
Of brotherhood is sever'd, as the flax 
That falls asunder at the touch of fire. 

9 He finds his fellow guilty of a skin 

]Sot coloured like his own ; and having pow'r 
T' enforce the wrong, for such a worthy caua# 
Dooms and devotes him as his lawful prey. 
' Land9 intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other. Mountains mterpos'd, 
Ms^e enemies of nations, who had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one. 

8 Thus man devotes his brother, and destroys ; 
And worse than all, and most to be deplor'd, 
As human nature's broadest, foulest blot. 
Chains him, and tasks him, and exacts his sweat 
With stripes, that mercy, with a bleeding hearty ^ 

Weeps when she sees inflicted on a beast. 

4 Then what is man ! And what man seeing this. 
And having human feelings, does not blush 
And hang his head, to think himself a mani 
I would not have a slave to till my ground. 
To carry me, to fan me while 1 sleep, 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That smews bought and sold have ever eam'd* 

6 No : dear as freedom is, and in my heart's 
Just estimation priz'd above all price ; 
I had much rather be my del f the slave, 
And wear the bonds, that fasten them on him* 
We have no slaves at home — then why abroad I 
And they themselves once ferried o'er the wave 
That parts us,>^re emancipate and loos'd. 

6 Slavey canndt breathe in England : if their lun^ 
Receive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles falL 
That's noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
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And jealous of the blessing. Spread it tiieiii 
And let it circulate through ev'ry vein 
Of* all your empire ; that where Britain's power 
Is felt, mankind may fell her mercy too. — cowriJI* 

CHAPTER IV. 
DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 



SECTION I. 

TJie Morning in Summer. 
The meek-ey'd morn appears, mother of dews, 
At first faint gleaming in the dappled east ; 
Till far o'er ether spreads the widening glows ; 
And from before the lustre of her face 
White break the clouds away. With quickened 8tej# 
Brown night retires ; young day pours in apacCi 
And opens all the lawny prospect wide. 

2 The dripping rock, the mountain's misty top, 
Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn. 
'Blue, thro' the dusk the smoking currents shine ; 
And from the biaded field the fearful hare 
Limps awkward : while along the forest-glade 
•The wild deer trip,, and often turning gaze 
At early passenger. Music awakes 
The native voice of undissembled joy ; 
And thick around the woodland hymns arise. 

8 Rous'd by the cock, the soon-clad shepherd leaver 
liis mossy cottage, where with peace he dwells; 
And from the crowed fold, in order, drives 
His (lock to taste the verdure of the morn. 
Falsely luxurious, will not man awake ; 
And springing from tlie bed of sloth, enjoy 
The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour. 
To meditation due and sacred sotfg 1 

4 For is there aught in sleep can charm the wise ? 
To lie in dead oblivion, losing half 
The fleeting moments of too short a life ; 
Total extinction of th' enlighten'd soul ! 
Or else to feverish vanity alive, 
Wilder'd, and tossing thro' distempered dreams t 
Who would in such a gloomy state remain 
Longer than nature craves ; when ev'ry muse 
And ev'ry blooming pleasure waits without, 
To bless the wildly devious morning walk t--70OK9<Uf 
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SECTION II. 

Rural Sounds, as well as Rural Sights, dtUghlfuL 

^ OR rural sights alone, but rural sounds 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. Mighty winds 
That 9weep the skirt of some far-sprea<iing vroody 
Of ancient groi^^h, make music, not unlike 
The dash of ocean on his winding shore, 
And lull tiie spirit while they fill the mind ; 
UnnumberM branches waving in tlie blast. 
And all their leaves fast dutt'ring all at once. 

S Nor less composure waits upon the roar 
Of distant floods ; or on the softer voice 
Of ueighbVing fountaiii ; or of rills that slip 
Through the cleft rock, and, chiming as they faD 
Upon loose pebbles, loose themselves at length 
In matted grass, that, with a livelier green. 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 
Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds ; 
But animated nature sweeter still ; 
To soothe and satisfy the human ear. 

8 Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, and one 
The live-long night. Nor these alone, whose nolte - 
Nice finger'd art must emulate in vain ; 
<But cawing rooks, and kites that swim sublime, 
In 3till repeated circles, screaming loud ; 
The jay, the pye, and ev'u the boding owl, 
That hails the rising moon, have charms for me. 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves, and harsh, 
f et heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns, 
And only there, please highly for their sake.— cowf ii* 

SECTION III. 

The RoH. 

THE rose had been wash'd, just washed in a show'Tf 

Which Mary to Anna convey 'd ; 
The plentiful moisture encumbered the flowV^ 

And weigh'd down its beautiful head. 

S The cup was all fill'd, and the leaves were all wel^ 

And it seemed to a fanciful view, 
To weep for the buds it had left with regre^ 

On tlic flourishing bush where it grew* 
8 I hastily seiz'd it, unfit as it was 

For a aosegay, so dripping and drownM { 
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And swin^og it rudeTj, too rudelf, alas ! ^ I 

. I snapped it — it fell to the ground. 
4 And such, I exclaini'd, is the pitiless part. 
Some act by the delicate mind ; 
Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart. 
Already to sorrow resign'd. 
6 This elegant rose, had I shaken it less, I 

Might have bloom'd with its owner awtine ; I 

And the tear that is wipM with a little address. 
May be followed, perhaps, by a smUe.— cowfah. 

SECTION IV. 
^ Care of Birds for their Young, 

AS thus the patient dam assiduous sits, 

Not to be tempted from her tender task. 

Or by sharp hunger, or by smooth delight, 

Tho* the whole loosen'd spring around herbIoiv% 

Her sympathizing partner takes his stand 

High on th' opponent bank, and ceaseless sings 

The tedious time away ; or else supplies 

Her place a moment, while she sudden flits 

To pick the scanty meal.- * 
2 Th' appointed tiin« 

With pious toil ful6Iled, the callow young, 

Warm'd and expanded into perfect life, 

Their brittle bondage break, and come to light | 

A helpless family, demanding food 

With constant clamour. O what passions theo^ 

Wliat melting sentiments of kindl/ care, 

On the new parents seize ! 
B , Away they flj 

Affectionate, and undesiring bear 

•The most delicious morsel to their young ; 

Which equally distributed, again 

The search begins. Even so a gentle pair. 

By fortune sunk, but form'd of generous mould, 

And charmM with cares beyonJ the vulgar breaet^ 

In some lone cot amid the distant woods, 

Sustained alone by providential Heav'n, 

0(1, as they weeping eye their infant train, 

Check their own appetites and give them all.-*-TA0MSON« 

SECTION V. 
Liberfy und ISofoery comrcisted. Part of a ieiler'^wriitin 

from liaitji by Addison. 
HOW has kind Heav'n adom'd this happy land, 
Aai soutift'd bl€knii.&« mih a wMteful baj^d I 
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But what avail her nnexhausted stores, 
Her«bIooming mountains, and ber sunny shereSi 
With all the gids that heaven and earth impart, 
The smiles of nature, and the channs of art. 
While proud oppression in her valleyg reigns. 
And tyranny usurps her happy plains ? 
Tlio poor inhabitant beholds in vain 
The red'ning orange, and the swelling grain ; 
Joyless he sees the grownig oiL«? and wines, 
And in the myrtle's flagrant shade, repines. 

2 Oh, Liberty, thou pow'r supremely bright, 
Profuse of bliss, and pregnant with delight ! 
Perpetual pleasures in thy presence reign ; 
And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train. 
EasM of her load, subjection grows more light ; 
And poverty looks c^heerful in thy sight. 
Thou mak'st the gloomy (jice of/nature gaj ; 
Giv'st beauty to tlie sun, and pleasure to the daj; 
On foreign mountains may the sun refine 
The grape's soft juice, and mellow it to wine ; \ 
With citron groves adorn a distant soil, 
And the fat olive swell with floods of oil :^ 
VUc envy not the warmer clime that lies 
Irrten degrees of more indulgent skies ; 
N*r at the coarseness of our heav'n repine, 
THo' o'er our heads tlic frozen Pleiads shine : 
'Trs Liberty that crowns Britannia's isle, [smile. 

And makes her bari^n rocks, and her bleak mountains 

^ SECTION VL 

Charity. Jl Paraphrase on the IZlh Chapter of th$ JRrrf 

Epistle to the Coritilhians. 

Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue. 
Than ever man pronounc'd, oj angeJ sung ; 
Had I all knowledge, human and divine, 
That tHought can reach, or science can define ; 
And had I pow'r to give that knowledge birth, 
In all the speeches of the babbling earth ; 
Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing breast inspire^ 
T4 weary tortures, and rejoice In fire ; 
Qrliad I fakli like that which hrtiel saw, 
When Moses gave them miraciesT, and Jaw : 
Yet, gracious charity, indulgent guest, 
Wffd not thj psntr everle.l in tqj bieost | 
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Those speeches would send up unheeded prayV; 
That scorn ef life would be but wild despair ; 
A cymbaPfl sound were better than my roice; 
My faith were form ; my eloquence were ndlscu 

8 Charity, decent, modest, easy, kind, 

Softens the high^ and rears the abject mind; 
Knows with just reins, and gentle hand, to guidtt 
Betwixt vile shame, and arbitrary pride* 
Not soon provokM, she easily forgives ; 
And much she suffers, as she much believes. 
Soil peace she brings wherever she arrives ; 
Snc builds our quiet as she forms our lives ; 
Lays til? rough paths of peevish :iature even ; 
And opens in each heart a little heav'n. 

8 Each other gift, which God on man bestows, - 

Its proper bounds, and due restriction knows $ 
To one fix'd {Purpose dedicates its pow'r. 
And finishing its act, exists no more* 
Thus, in obediefice to what Heav'n decrees. 
Knowledge shall fail, and prophecy shall cesss | 
But lasting charity's more ample sway, 
Nor bound by time, nor subject to decay, 
In happy triumph shall for ever live ; 
And endless good diffuse, and endless praise reoeivt. 

4 As through the artist's intervening glass, 
Our eye observes the distant planets pass ; 
A little we discover; but allow, 
That more remains unseen, than art can show ; 
So whilst our mind its knowledge would imprcve^ ^ 
(Its feeble eye intent on tilings above,) 
High as we may, we lill our reason up, 
By faith directed, and confirm'd by hope ; 
Yet we are able only to survey, 
DawningB of beams, and promises of day ; 
Hesv'n's fuller efiluence mocks our dazzled slgbk | 
Too great its swiftness, and too strong its light. 

6 But soon the mediate clouds shall he dispeli'd : 
The sun shall soon be face to face beheld, 
In all his robes, with all his glory on. 
Seated sublime on his meridian throtie. 
Then constant Faith, and holy Hope shall die| 
One lost in certainty, and one in joy : 
Whilst Uu>f), more happy pow'r, fair Charitft 
Triumphaiit sister, gneateat of ttis tbio% 

8 
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Thy office, and thj nature 8tlll t}\e same. 
Lasting ihj lamp, and unconsiimM tby flaxnei 
Shalt still survive— 

Shalt stand before the hosts cf heav'n confeat, 
For ever blessing, and lor ever blesL — ^frior* 

SECTION TIL 
Picture of a Good Man* 

SOME angel guide my pencil while I draw, 

'What nothing else than angel can exceed, 

A man on earth devoted to the skies ; 

Like ships at sea, while in, above the world. 

With aspect mild, rrnd elevated eye, 

Behold him seated on a mount sei-ene. 

Above the fogs of sense, and passion's storm ; 

Ail the black cares^ and tumults of this life. 

Like hannlessuhunders, breaking at his feet. 

Excite his pity, not impair his peace. 
B Earth's genuine sons, the sceptred, and the slave, 

A mingled mob ! a wand 'ring herd ! he sees, 

Bewilaei*'d in the vale^ in all unlike ! 

His full reverse in all! What higher praise? 

What stronger demonstration of the right t 

The present all their care ; the future bis. 

When public welfare calls, or private want. 

They give to fame ; bis bounty he conceals 

Their virtues varnish nature ; his exalt. 

Mankind's esteem they court ; and he his own 
8 Theirs the wild chase of false felicities ; 
^ His, the composed possession of the true. 

Alike throughout Is his consistent piece, 

All of one colour, and an even thread ; 

W^hile party-colour'd shades of happiness, 

W^ith hideous gaps between, patch up for them 

A m.idman'a robe ; each pufl* of fortune bloivs 

The tatters by, and shows their nakedness. 
4 He sees witii other eyes than theirs; where they 

Behold a sun, he 'spies a Deky ; 

What makes them only smile, makes him adorew 

Where they see mountains, he but atoms sees ; 
' An empire m his balance, weighs a grain. 

They things terrestrial worship, as divine; 

His hopes nnmortal blow them bj, as liust, 

That dims his sight and shortens his sunreyf 

WU^ loogi, In infinite^ to lose all bound* 
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5 Titles and honours (if thej prove bis fate) 
lie iikjs aside to find his dignity ; 

No dignity they find in aught besides. 
They triumph in externals, (which conceal 
Man's real glory,) proud of an eclipse : 
- Himself too much he prizes to be proud; 
And nothing thinks so great in mnm, 08 man. 
Too dear he holds his intVest to neglect 
Another's welfare, or his right invade ; 
^ Their int'rest, like a lion, lives on prey. 

6 They kindle at the shadow of a wrong ; 
Wrong he sustains with temper, looks on h^av'ni 
Nor stoops to think his injurer his foe : 

Nought, but what wounds his virtue, woonds his peace 
A cover'd heart their character defends ; 
A cover'd heart denies him half his praise. 
9 With nakedness his innocence agrees \ 

While their broad foilage testifies their fall ! . 

Their no joys end, where his full feast begins; 

His joys create, theirs murder, future bliss. 

To triumph in existence, his alone ; 

And his alone triumphantly to think 

H IS true existence is not yet begun. 

His glorious courae was, yesterday, complete : 

lieath, then, was welcome ; yet life still is 8iTeet«*T0iniai 

SECTION VIII. 

Jlu Pleasures of RtliremsnU 

KNEW he but his happiness, of men 
The happiest he ! who, far from public rage^ 
Deep in the vale, with a choice few Fetir*d| 
Drinks tlie pure pleasures of the rural life. 
2 What tho' the dome be wanting, w^hose proud gat» 
Each morning, vomits out the sneaking crowd 
Of flatterers false, and in their turn abus'd ? 
Vile intercourse! What though the glitt'riog robei 
Of ev'ry hue reflected light can give, 
Or Coated loose, or stiH* with mazy gold, 
The pride and gaze of fools, oppress him not? 
What though, from utmost land and sea punreyV 
For bim each rarer tributary life 
Bleeds not, and his insatiate table heaps 
With luxury, and death 1 What though his bowl 
Fkmet not with costly juice ; nor sunk in bedr ^ ' 

Oft of gaj care, he ^nases out the nlghti 
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Or melts the tboughtless hours in idle state T 

"What though he knows not those fantastic joyii 

That still amuse die wanton, still deceive ; 

A face of pleasure) but a heart of pain ; 

Their hollow moments undelighted all ? 

Sure peace is his : a solid life estrang'd 

To disappointment and fallacious hope, 
9 Rich in content, in nature's bounty rich. 

In herbs and fruits ; whatever greens the spring, 

When heaven descends in sbowers ; or bends the bough 

When summer reddens, and when autumn beams t 

Or in the wintry glebe, whateveriles 

Conceai'd, and fattens with the richest sap : 

These are- not wanting ; nor ^e milky di*Ove, 

Luxuriant spread o'er all the lowing vale ; 

Nor bletiting mountain^}; nor the chide of streams. 

And hum of bees, inviting sleep sincere 

Into the guiltless breast, beneath the shaae, . 

Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay ; 

Nor aught besides of proepect, grove, or song, 

Dim grottos, gleaming lakes, and fountains clear. 
4 Here too dwells simple truth ; plain innocence; 

Unsullied beauty ; sound ui^broken youth, 

Patient of labour, with a little pleas'd ; 

Health ever blooming ; unambitious toil ; 

Calm contemplation, and poetic e^se. — ^tbomtson. 

SECTION IX. 
7%$ Pleasure and Benefit of an improved and weU'direcied 

Jmagination. 

OH I blest of Heav'n, who not the languid soiiga 

Of luxury, the siren ! not the bribes 

Of sordid wealth, nor all the gaudy spoils 

Of pageant Honour, can seduce to leave 

Those ever-blooming sweets, which, from the store 

Of nature, fair imagination culls. 

To charm th' enlivened soul ! What though not aO 

Of moital offspring can attain the height 

Of envied life ; though only few possess 

Patrician treasures, or imperial state : 

Yet nature's care, to all her children just, 

With richer treasures, and an ampler statiB, 

Endows at large whatever happy man 

W3i deign to use them. 
9 His the city's pompb 

Tbs rural honours his* Whate'er adona 
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riie princdy dome, the column, and the arch, 
The breathing marble and the sculptur'd gold. 
Beyond the proud possessors narrow cla'm, 
His tuneful breast enjoys, for him, the spring 
Destills her dews, and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds ; for him, the hand 
Of autumn tinges ev^ery fertile branch 
With blooming gold, and blushes like the morn. 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings ; 
And still new beauties meet his lonelj walk, 
And loves unfelt attract him, 

3 IN^ot a breeze 
Flies o'er the meadow .; not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun's effulgence ; not a strain 
From ail the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends ; but whence his bosom can partake 
Fre»h pleasure, unreprov'd. Nor thence partakei 
Fresh pleasure only ; for th' attentive mind, 

By this harmonious action on her powers. 
Becomes herself harmonious : wont so oft 
I IX outward things to meditate the charm 
Of sacred order, soon she seeks at home^ 
To find a kindred order ; to exert , 
Within herself this elegance of love. 
This fair inspired delight : her tempered pow^n 
Refine at length, and ^^y passion wears 
A chaster, milder, mose attractive mein. 

4 But if to ampler prospects,* if to gaze 
On nakire's form, where negligent of all 
These lesser graces, she assumes the port 
or that Eternal Majesty tiiat weigh'd 

. The world's foundations ; If to these the mind 

Exal'iS her daring eye ; then mightier far 
, Will be ^he change, and nobler. W^ould the fomii 
Of servile custom cramp her gen'rous pow'rat 
Would sordid policies, the barb'rous growth 
Of ignorance and rapine, bow her down 
To tame pursuits, to indolence and fear ? 
6 Lo ! she appeals to nature^ to the winds 
And rolling waves, the sun's unwearied course^ 
The elements and seasons : all declare 
For what the eternal maker has ordain'd 
The pow'rs of man : we feel within osrselvts 
His energy divine ; he tells the heart, 
He meant, he made us to behold and lovm 

8a 
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What he behoidis and loves, the general orb 

Of life and being ; to be great like Htro* 

BeneOcent and active. Thus the men 

Whom nature's works instruct, with God himself 

Hold converse ; grow familiar, dajr by day, 

Witlt his conceptions ; act upon bis plan ;~ 

And form to his, the relish of their souls.— -akxnsids 



CHAPTER V. 
PATHETIC PIECES. 

SECTION L 

The HermiL 

AT toe close of the day, when the hamlet is still. 

And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove ; 
When nought but tlie torrent is heard on the hill, 

And nought but the nightingale^s song in the grove ; 
'Twas thus by the cave of the mountain afar. 

While his harp rung symphonious, a hermit began ; 
No more with himself or with nature at war, 

He thought as a sage, tho* he fe4t as a man. 
1i << Ah ! why, all abandoned to darkness and wo ; 

Why, lone Philomela, that la^iguishiug fall ? 
For spring shall return, and a lover bestow, 

And sorrow no longer thy bosom intliral. 
But, if pity inspire thee, renew the sad lay ; 

Mourn, sweetest complsiner, man calls thee to mouns 
O sooth him whose pleasures like thine pass away ; 

Full quickly they pass — but they never return. 

3 *' Now gliding remote, on the verge of the sky, 

The moon half extinguish VI her crescent displays ; 
But lately I mark'd, when majestic on high 

She shone, and the planets w(A*e lost in her blaze. 
' Roll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 

The path that conducts thee to splendour again : 
But man's faded glory what change shall renew t 

Ah fool ! to exult in a glory so vain ! 

4 ^"Tis night, and the landscape \i lovely no more : 

I mr/urn ; but, ye woodlands, I mourn not for yoa ; 
For morn is approaching your charms to restore, 

PerfumM wiih fresh fragrance, and glitl'ring with dft«r* 
Nor yet lor the ravage of winter I mourn : 

KLnd aaluie the emb(yo blossom will save t 
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But when shall spring tisit the mouldering urn 1 

O when shall day dawn on the night of the grave ! 
6 <( *Twas thus by the glare of false science betrayMy 

That leads, to bewilder, and dazzles, to blind ; 
My thoughts wont to roam, from shade onward to shad0| 

Destruction before me, and sorrow behind. 
O pity, great Father of light, then 1 cried, 

Thy creature who fain would not wander from thee. 
Lo, humbled in dust, I relinquish my pride ; 

From doubt and from darkness thou only canst free 
6 '* And darkness and doubt are now flying away ; 

No longer I roam in conjecture forlorn : 
So breaks on the traveller, faint and astray, 

The bright and the balmy effulgence of mom* 
See truth, love, and mercy, in triumph descending. 

And nature all glowing in Eden's £rst bloom ! 
On the cold cheek of death smiles and robes are blendingf 

And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb." 

BKATTIS. 

* SECTION 11. 

The Beggar^s PeiUiotu 
PITY the sorrows of a poor old man, 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your door | 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 

Oh ! give relief, and Heaven will bless your store* 

2 These tatter'd clothes my poverty bespeak ; 

These hoary locks proclaim my lengthen'd years : 
And many a furrow in my grief-worn cheek. 
Has been the channel to a flood of tears* . 

3 Ton house, erected on the rising ground, 

With tempti-ng aspect drew me fr^ir my road | 
For plenty there a residence has found, 
And grandeur a magnificeijt abode* 

4 Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor ! 

Here, as I crav'd a moi^el of their bread, 
A pamper'd menial drove me from the doofy 
To seek a shelter in an humbler shed. 
$ Oh ! take roe to your hospitable dome ; 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the eoU 1 
Snort is my passage tp tiie friendly tomb ; 
For I am poor,^and miserably old* 
6 Should I reveal the sources of my grlef^ 
If scft humanity e^er touched your breast, 
Tour h^jids would not withhold the kind relief 
And team of pity, woukl DQt be xq^nul* 
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7 Heaven sends misfortunes ; why should we repice t 

'Tis Heav'ii has brought me to the state j^u see 
And your condition may be soon like mine. 
The child of sorrow and of misery. 

8 A little farm was my paternal lot ; 

Then, like the lark, f sprightly haiPd the mom) 
But ah !* oppression forcM me from my cot, 
My cattle died, and blighted ivas my corn. 

9 My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 

Lur'd by a villain from her native homCi 
Is cast abandoned on the world's wide scage. 
And doom'd in scanty poverty to roam. 

10 My tender wife, sweet soother of my care ! 

Struck with sad anguish at the stem decreCi 
Fell, lingVing fell, a victim to despair ! 

And left the world to wretchedness and me. 

11 Pity the sorrows of a poor old man. 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to your dooK i 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span ; 
Oh ! give relief, and Ileav'n will bless your store. 

SECTION III. 

Unhappy close of Life. 

now shocking must thy summons be, Death* 
To him that is at ease in his possessions I 
W^hu^ counting on long years of pleasure here, 
Is quite unfurnish'J for the world ta come ! 
In that dread moment, how the frantic soul 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement ; 
Runs to each avenue, and shrieks for help ; 
But shrieks in vain ! How wishfully she looks 
On all she's leaving, now ho longer her'sl 

2 A little longer ; yet a little longer ; 

O, might she stay to wash away her stains ! 
And fit her for her passage ! ^Iournfui sight I 
Her very eyes weep blood ; and ev*ry groan 
She heaves is big with horror. But the foe, 
Like a staunch murd'rer steady to bis purpose^ 
Pursues her close, thro' ev'ry lane of life ; 
Nor misses once the track ; but presses o% 
Tilly forc'd at last to the tremendous verge^ 
At cnce she sinks to everlasting nuii.«-BLAnik 
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SECTION IV, 
Elegy to Piiy. 

HAIL, lovelj powV ! whose bosom heaves the sigh^ 
When fancy fiaints the scene of deep distress ! 

TRiose tears spontaneous, crystallize the eye. 
When rigid fate denies the pow'r to bless. 

9 Not all the sweets Arabia's gales convey 

From flow'ry meads, can witli tliat sigh compare $ 
Not dew-drops glitt'ring in the morning ray, 
$eem near so beauteous as that falling tear. 

8 Devord of fear the fawns around thee play ; 

Emblem of peace, the dove before thee flies ; 
No blood-ataifi'd traces maiic thy blameless way; 
Beneath thy feet, no hapless insect dies. 

4 Come, lovely nymph, and range the mead with nie» 
To spring the partridge from tiie guileful foe : 
From secret snares tlie straggling bird to free ; 
And stop the hand uprais'd to give the blow. 

6 And when the air with heat meridian gloivs. 

And nature droops beneath the eonqu'ring gleaii, > 
liet us, slow w^and'ring where the current flowv. 
Save sinking flies that flpat along the stream. 

6 Or turn to nobler, greater tasks thy care, 
To me thy sympathetic gifts impart ; 
Teach me in friendship's griefs to bear a share. 
And justly boast the gehVous feeling heart. 

T Teach me to sooth the helpless orpnan's grief; 
With timely aid the widow's woes assuage ; 
To mis'r}''8 moving cries to yield relief; ,;:i . 

^d be the sure resource of drooping age. 

6 So when the genial spring of life shall fai^ 

And sinking nature own the dread de^ljl^'^' 
Borne soil) congenial then may lend its 
And gild the close of life's eventful 

SECTION V 

W^nea s^ipposed to he vnitten by Alexander ScUcirkj ((isn>| 
his foktary abode in the Island of Juan Femat^x* 

1 AM monarch of all 1 survey, 
My right there is none to dispute ; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
lam l<Hx] of the fowl and the bnit^ 
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Ob Mlitude I nhere are the efaanns, 

That jogea have seen in thy facet 
Better cln-ell Li the midst of alarms, 

Than reign ia this horrible place. f 

5 I am out of humanity's reach ; 

I muat finiBh my jnumey alone : 
Never hear llie sueet mualc ofepeeelit 

I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts that roam over tlje plain. 

My form with iiJifference see; 
They are so tinaci]n«intei1 \i'ith man. 
Their tamenesa is sbccking to me. 
% Society, friendship, and love, 
Divinely bestow'd upon man, 
Oh, had I the wings ot a dove. 

How soon would I taste youogalnl 
My sorroivs I then n)ight assdage 

I;i the ways of religion and truth ; 
Htt^ht learn from the tvifdom of ag^ 
And be cheer'd by tlie Eallies of joulb. 
il Religion ! what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly word ! 
More precious than silver or ((old. 
Or all that tliis earlh can afford. 
But the sound of iha church-going bell, 
These valjlea and rocks never heard ; 
Ne'er slgh'd at the sound of a knell, 
. Or smii'd ivhen a sabbath appear'd. 
ce made me your sporti 
desolate shore, ^ 

earing report 

all visit no mor«. * 

ley now and then send 
ought alJer me T 

id I am uevcr to see. 

6 How fleet if a glance of the mind [ 

Compared with the speed of ita fl^Ai 
The tempest itself lags beldnd. 

And the Bwill-wing'd arroivs of light 
fVlien I think of my own native land, 

In a moment I seem to be there ; 
But alas ! recolleotion at hand 

goon hurries ma liack to dec^)ai& 
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7 But the sea^fowl has gone to her nest, 

The beast is laid down In his lair; 
. Even here is a season of rest, 

And I to my cabin repair* 
There's mercy in every place; 

And mercy — encouraging thought ! 
Gives even afBiction a grace. 

And reconciles man to his lot— cowriB* 

SECTION TI, 

Chratiludc. 

WHEN ail thy mercies, O my God ! 

My rising soul surveys. 
Transported with the view, Pro lost 

In wonder, lave, and praise* 
2 how shall words with equal wa r m tfa, 

The gratitude declare, 
That glows witbin my ravish'd heart 

But thou canst read it there* 

8 Thy providence my life sustained, 

And all my wants red rest, 
When in the silent womb I lay, 
And hung upon the breast. 

4 To aH my weak complaints and crie% ': ;• 

Thy mercy lent an ear, 
Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learned 
To form themselves in pray'r. 

5 Unnumber*d comforts to ray soul 

lliy tender care bestow'd, 
Before my infant heart conceivM 

•From whom those comforts flow'd. 

6 Wien in Ihe slipp'ry paths of youfh. 

With heedless steps, I ran, 
Thine ann; unseen, conveyed me safe, 
And led me up to man. 

7 Through hidden dangers, tolls and destli^ 

It gently clearM my way ; 
And througli the pleasing snares of vioeb 
More to be fear'd than they. 

8 When worn with sickness, oft hast thmit 

With healtli renew'd my face ; 
And when In sins and sorrows stinky 
SevlvM my soul wUh grace* 
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9 Thj bounteous han^, Ivith worldly blki^ 
Has made my cup run o*er ; 
Andy in a kind and faithful friend 
Has doubled all mj store. 
10 Ten thousand iliousand precious ffit^ 
My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the least a cheerful hearty 
That tastes those git>s with joy. 
} 11 Through ev*ry period of my life. 
Thy goodness I'll pursue ; 
Andy ailer death, in distant worf i9^ 
The glorious theme re^ew. 
12 When nature fails, and uay and nigfal 
Diviile thy wo>ks no more. 
My ever-grateful heart, O Lord I 
Thy mercy shall adore. 
>3 Through all eternity, to thee 
A joyful song I'll raise ; 
For O ! eternity's too short 

To utter all thy praise. — ^addisoiv. 

SECTION VIL 

A Man perishing in the Snow ; firom whence RejUeSm 0^ 

raistd on the miseries of lAfe* 
AS thus the snows arise ; and foul and fierce^ 
All winter drives along the darken'd air; 
In his own loose-^revolving field, the swain 
Disaster'd stands ; sees other hills ascend, 
Of unknown joyless brow ;^ and other srenes. 
Of horrid prospect, sha^ the trackless plain ; , 
Nor finds the river, nor tLe forest, hid 
Beneath the formless wild ; but wanders on. 
From hill to dale, still more and more astray ; 
Impatient Bouncing tlirough the drifted beap«K 
Stung with the thoughts of home *, the tnoughts of hovi# 
Rush on his nerves, and caU their vigour forth 
In many v vsau attempt. 
2 How sinfrs bis soul ! 

What black despair, what horror fills his heart ! 
When, for the dusky spot, which faac^ feign'd 
His tufted cottage rising through *he snow, 
He meets ttie. rouglmess oi the mkidle wast^ 
Far from tbe track, and blest abode <^ nian ; 
While round hi^ znght resistless ckMSsdaslg 
And ev'ry tempest Iskwlug o^erlns Lsdult 
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Renders the savage wilderness more wild. 

8 Then ihrong the busy shapes into his mind. 

Of cover'd pits, unllaithomablj deep, ^ 

A dire descent, be jond th^ powV of frost ! 

Of faithless bogs ; of precipices huge. 

Smoothed up with snow; and what is lan.d« iiiikiioirii» 

What water, of the still unfrozen spring. 

In tlie loose marsh or solitary lake. 

Where the fresh fountain from the bottom boils. 

4 These check his fearful steps ; and down he sinks 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift. 
Thinking o'er all tlie bitterness er death, 
Mix'd with the- tender anguish nature shoots 
Through the wrung bosom of the dying man, , 

His wife, his children, and his friends unseen. 

^ In vain for him the officious wife prepares 
The fire fair-blazing, and tlie vestment warm ; 
In vain bis little children, peeping out 
Into the mingled storm, demand their sire. 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas ! 
Nor wife, nor children, more shall hs behold ; 
Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every nerve 
The deadly winter seizes ; shuts up sense ; 
And, o'er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 
Lays him along the snows a stiHen'd corse, 
Stretch'd out, and bleaching in the northern blast. 

6 Ah, little think die gay licentious proud. 
Whom pleasures, pow'r, and affluence surround ; 
They who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth, 
And wanton, often cruel riot, waste ; 

Ah little think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, death, 
And all the sad variety of pain ! - 
How many sink in the devouring flood, 
Or more devouring flame ! How mony-bleed. 
By shameful variance betwixt man and manl 

7 How many pine in want, in dungeon glooms, 
Shut from the common air, and common use 
Of their own limbs ! How many drink the cap 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 

Of misery! Sore pierc'd by wintry winds, 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 
f cheerless poverty ! How many shake 
ith all the nercer tortures of the mindf 
bounded ptt»»ian, Madn«\sw, guiUi MSfdi^Nef 

T 
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8 How manf, rack'd with honest passion?, dro^ 
In deep retir'd distress ! How many stand 
Around the death-bed of their dearest friends, 
Anfl point the parting anguish ! Tliought (bnd man 
Of these, and all the thousand uun^eless ilb| 
That one incessant struggle render life, 

• One scene of toil, of sudering, and of fate. 
Vice in his high career would stand appall'd 
And heedless rambling impulse learn to think; 
The conscious heart of charity would warm^ 
Aud her wide wish benevolence dilate ; 
The social tear would rise, tlie social sigh ; 
And into clear perfection, gradual bliss, 
Refining still, the social passions work.—- thox80N« 

SECTION VIII. 

^ Morning Hymn. 

THESE are thy glorious works, parent of good. 

Almighty, thine tliis universal frame. 

Thus wond'rous fair ; thj'seif how wond'rous then ! 

Unspeakable, who sitt'st above these heavens, 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these thy lower works ; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and powV divine* 

8 Speak ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye, in heaven. 
On earth, join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first. Him last. Him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn. 
Sure pledge of day, that crown'st tlie smiling moni 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere, 
iVhile day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou sun, of this great world, both eye and soul. 
Acknowledge htm thy greater, sound bis praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st, 
And when high noon hast gaiii'd, and when thou fall'st 

Z Moon, that now meet'st the orient sun, now fiy'st, 
With the fix'd stars, Ex'd in their orb that files 5 
And ye five other wanJVmg tires that move 
In mystic dance, not witliout song, resound 
His praise, who out of darkness calPd up ligbL 
Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
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Of nature's womb, that in quaternion run 

Perpetual circle, mullifonn, and mix 

And nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 

Vary to our great maker still new praise. 
4 Ye mists and exhalations that now rise 

From hill or streamin«r lake, dusky or gray, 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, 

In honour to tlie world's great author- rise! 

^Vhether to deck witli clouds th' uncolonr'd sky, 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling show'rs, . 

Rising or falling, still advance his praise. 
6 His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow. 

Breathe soft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines, 

"With ev'ry plant, in sign of worehip wave. 

Fountains, and 3'e that u-arble a& ye flow 

Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his pradse* 

Join voices, all ye living souls ; ye birds, 

That singing, up to heaven's gate ascend, 

Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise* 
6 Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 

The earth, and statel^r tread, or lowly creep; 

Witness if I be silent, morn or even, 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or fresh shade 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 

Hail, UNIVERSAL Lord! be bodnteous still 

To give us only good ; atid if the n'rght 

Has gathered aught of evil, or conceaPd, 

Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark. — ^miltoii. 



CHAPTER VI. 
PROMISCUOUS PIECES. 

SECIION I. 

Ode to Content. 
OTHOU, the nymph with placid eye! 
O seldom foynd, yet ever nigh! 

Receive my temperate vow: 
Not all the storms tbat shake the pole 
Can e'er disturb thy halcyon soul, . 

And smooth, unalter'd Drow. 
f O come, in simplest vest army'd. 
With all thy sober cheer displayed, 

To bless my longing sight 
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Thj mien coinposM, thy even pace, 
Tby meek regard, thy matron gracey 

And cliaste subdu'd delight 
8 Mo more by varying passions beat| 
O gently guide my pilgrim feet 

To find ihy hermit cell ; * 

Where in some pure and equal skjy 
Beneath thy soft indulgent eye, 

The modest virtues dwell. 
4 Simplicity in attic vest, 

And innocence, with candid breast, 

And clear undaunted eye ; 
And Hope, who points to distant yean, 
Fair op'ning thro' this vale of tears 

A vista to the sky. 
6 There Health, thro' whose calm bosom glSdn 
The temp'rate joys in even tide. 

That rttrely ebb or flow; 
And Patience there, thy sister meek, 
Presents her mild unvarying cheek, 

To meet the offered blow. 

6 Her influence taught the Phrygian sage 
A tyrant master's wanton rage. 

With settled smiles, to meet: 
Inur'd to toil and bitter bread, 
He bow'd his meek submitted head. 

And kiss'd thy sainted feet. 

7 But thou, nymph, retir'd and coy! 
In what brown hamlet dost thou joy 

To tell thy tender tale? 
The lowliest children of the ground. 
Moss-rose and violet blossom round, 

And lily of the vale. 

say what soft propitious hour 

1 best may choose to hail |hy powV, 

And court thy gentle sway? 
Wlien autumn, friendly to the muse, 
Shall thy own modest tints difluse, * 

And shed thy milder day? 
When eve, her dewy star beneath, 
Thy balmy spirit loves to breathe, 

And ev'ry storm is kiid ? 
If such an hour ivas e'er thy choict , 
Oft let me hear thy soothing voice, 

hov7 whisp'ring through the sbadtt.«BAiiBAaLD 
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SECTION II. 
Tilt Shepherd and the Philoaophtr* 

REMOTE from ciUes liv'd a strain, 

Unvex'd with all the cares of gain; 

His head was silver'd o'er witii age, 

And long experience made him sage; 

In summer's heat and winter's cold, 

Jle fed his flock, and penn'd tlie fold ; 

His hours in cheerful labour flew, 

Nor envy, nor ambition knew : 

His wisdom and his honest fame 

Through all the country rais'd his name* 
2 A deep philosopher (whose rules 

Of moral life were drawn from schools) 

The shepherd's homely cottage sought. 

And thus explord his i each of thought. 
" Whence is thy learning? Hath thy toil 

O'er Looks consum'd the midnight oil] 

Hast thou old Greece and Rome surveyM, 

And the vast sense of Plato weigh'd ? 

Ilath Socrates thy soul refin'd, , 

And hast tljou fathom'd Tully's miiid ? 

Or, jike tlie wise Ulysses, thrown. 

By various fates, on realms Unknown, 

Hast tliou through many cities stray 'd, 

Their customs, laws, and mannera weighed l** 
8 The shepherd modestly replied, 

" I ne'er the paths df learning tried ; 

Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts, 

To read mankind, tliefr laws and arts : 

For hian is practis'd in disguise ; 

He cheats the most discerning eye*. 

Who by that search shall wiser grow T 

By that ourselves we never know* 
, The little knowledge I have gaut'd, 

Was all from simple nature draia'd r 

Hence my life's maxims took their 

Hence grew my settled hate of vice* 
4 The dally labours of the bee 

Awake my soul to industry* 
, Who can observe the careful ant. 

And not provide for future want I 

BIy dog (the trustiest of his kind) 

With gratitude iujlauiej mj uiLuit 
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I mark his trae, his faiithful way, 
And, in my service, copy Tray. 
!n constancy and nuptial love, 
1 leam my duty from the dove. - , 

The aen, who from the chilly air, 
With pious wing, protects her care, 
And ev'ry fowl that flies at large, 
Instructs me in a parent's charge. 
6 From nature too I take my rule. 

To shun contempt and ridicule. j. 

I never, with important aiu, \ 

In conversation overbear. 

Can grave and formal pass for wise. 

When men the solemn owl despise? 

My tongue witliin my lips I rein ; 

For who talks much must talk in vain. 

We from the wordy to.Tent fly; 

Who listens to the'chatfring pye ? 

Nor would I, with felonious flight, 

By stealth invade my neighbour's right 

6 Rapacious animals ^ve hate ; 

Kites, hawks, and wolves, deserve their fftU 

T\p not we just abhorrence find 

Against the toad and serpent kindl 

But envy, calumny, and spite. 

Bear stronger venom in their bite. 

Thu*^ ev'ry object of creation 

Can furnish hints to contemplation ; 

And, from the most minute and meant 

A virtuous mind can morals glean." 

7 •" Thy fame is just," the sage replies ; 

« Thy virtue proves thee truly wise. / 
Pride often guides tlie author's pen, 
Books as aflected are as men: 
But he who studies nature's laws, 
From certain trutli his maxims draws; 
And those, without our schools, sufficf 
To make men moral, good, and wise.' 

SECTION III. 

The Road ta Happiness open to aU Mtm» 

OH happiness ! our being's end and aim ( 
Good, pleasure, ease, content ! whate'et thj name i 
That something still which prompts th' ttcrw A1k)|| 
For \v\k\c\\ Mre b«?i4r to livw, tr dare ta dl»t 
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Which still so near us, yet hejond us lies, 

O'erlook'd, seen double, by the fool and ivxse ; 

Plant of celestial seed, if dropt below, 

Say, in what mortal soil thou deign'st to grow t 
2 Fair opening to some court's propitious shrine, 

Or deep wiiji diamonds in the flaming mine 1 
. Twined with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield. 

Or reapM in iron harvests of the iield ? 

Where grows ? where grows it not ? if vain our toO, 

We ought to blame the culture, not the soil. 

Fix^d 10 no spot is happiness sincere^; 

'Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where ; 

'Tis never to be bought, but always free ; 

And, fled from monarchs, St. John ! dwells with thee. 
fl Ask of the learn'd the way. The learned are blind 

This bids to serve, and that to shun mankind : 

Some place the bliss in action, some in ease ; 

Those call it pleasure, and contentment these : 

Some sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pain ; 

Some sweird to gods, confess ev'n virtue vain : 

Or indolent, to ea^h extreme they fall. 

To trust in ev'ry thing, or doubt of all. 

Who thus deflne it, fay they more or less 

Ihan this, that happiness is happiness 1 • 

I'akn nature's path, aud mad opinions leave ; 

All states can reach it, and all heads conceive ; 

Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 

There needs but thinking right, and meaning well | 

And mourn our vuious portions as we please. 

Equal is common sense, and common ease. 
Remember, man, " tlie universal cause 

Acts not by partial, but by general laws ;'' 

And makes what happiness we justly call. 

Subsist not in the good of one, but all.^-FOPB» 

SECTION. IV. 
The Goodnei$ of Providence. 
THE Lord my pasture shall prepare. 
And feed me with a shepherd's care ; 
His presence shall my wants supply. 
And guard me with a watchful eye ; 
Hy ndcn-day walks he shall attendi 
And all my midnight hours defend. 
2 When in the sultry glebe I faint. 
Or OQ the tbtnity mouutaHii putit : 
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To fertile vales, and dewy meads, 
My weary wahd'riug steps he leads ; 
Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow. 
Amid the verdant landscape flow. 

3 Tlio' in the paths of death I tread, 
With glooming horrors overspraad, 
My steadfast heart shall fear no ill ; 
For thou, Lord, art with me still ; 
Thy friendly crook shall give me aid. 
And guide me through the dreadful shade. 

4 Tho' in a bare and rugged way, 
Through devious lonely wilds I stray, 
Thy t>ounty shall my pains beguile ; 
The barren wilderness shall smile. 

With sudden greens and herbage crownM, 

And streams shall murmur ail around.— addisoa* 

SECTION V. 

TJu Crealor*8 Works attest his greatneit. 

THE spacious firmament on high. 
With all the blue ethereal sky^ 
And spangl'd heav'ns, a shining frame, 
Theur great Original proclaim ; 
Th' unweari'd sun, from day to day. 
Does his Creator's powV display, 
And publishes to ev'ry land, 
The work of an Almighty hand. 
2 Soon as the ev'ning shades prevail, 
The moon takes up the wond'rous tale; 
And, nightly, to the listening earth. 
Repeats the story of her birth ; 
Whili^ all the stars that round her bom, 
And all the planets in their turn. 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread tlie truth from pole to pole. 
" 8 What though, in solemn silence, ail 
Move round the dark tei*restrial ball I 
What tho' no real voice nor sound. 
Amid their radiant orbs b€ found ! 
In reason's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice ; 
For ever singing as they shine, 
^ The band that made usi Is Divine«"— •ipoiteir 
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SECTION VI. 

J^ Address to the Deity* 

O THOU ! whose balance does the mountains welgL ^ 
Whose will the wild tumultaous seas obey ; 
Whose breath can turn those wat'ry worlds to flame 
That flame to tempest^ and that tempest tame ; 
Earth's meanest son, all trembling, prostrate faila. 
And on the bounty of thy goodness calls. 
S O ! give the winds all past offence to sweep. 
To scatter wide, or bury in the deep. 
Thy powV, my weakness, may I ever see, 
And wholly dedicate my soul to thee. 
Reign o'er my will ; my passions ebb and flow 
At thy command, nor human motive know ! 
If anger boil, let anger be my praise, 
And sin the graceful indignation raise. 
My love be warm to succour the distress'd, 
And 111^ the burden from the soul oppressed. 

5 O may my understanding ever read 

This glorious volume which thy wisdom made ! 
May sea and land, and eai^ and heav'n, be join'd, 
To bring th' eternal Author to my mind ! 
When oceans roar, or awful thunders roll, 
May thoughts of thy dread vengeance, shake my soal ! 
When eardi's in bloom, or planet? proudly shine. 
Adore, my heart, the Majesty divine ! 
4 Grant I may ever, at the morning ray, 
Open with pray^ the consecrated day ; 
Tune thy great praise, and bid my soul arise, 
And with the mounting sun ascend the skies ; 
As that advances, let my zeal improve. 
And glow with ardour of consummate love ; ^ 

Nor cease at eve, but with the setting sun ' 
My endless worship shall.be still begun. 

6 And oh ! permit the gloom of solemn night, 
To sacred thought may forcibly invite. 
When this world's shut, and awful planets rise, 
Call on our minds, and raise them to the skies ! 
Compose our souls with ^ less daz/Ung sight, 
And show all nature in a milder light ; 

How ev'ry boist'rous thought in calm subsides ; 
How the smooth'd spirit into goodness glides ! 
6 Oh how divine ! to tread the milky way. 
To the bright palace of the Lord of Day ; 
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His court admire, or for his favour sue, 
Or leagues of friendslkip with his saiQte rcneiv; 
PleasM to look down and see the world asleep ; 
While 1 long vigils to its Founder keep ! 

Canst thou not shake the centre ? Oh, control, 
Suhdue hy force, the rehel in my soul ; 
Thou, who canst still the raging of the flood, 
Restrain the various tumults of my blood ; 
Teach me, witli equal firmness, to sustain 
Alluring pleasure, and assaultinf^ pain. 
▼ O may I pant for thee in each desire ! 
And with strong faith foment the holy fire ! 
Stretch out my soul in hope, and grasp the prize. 
Which in eternity's deep bosom lies ! 
At the great day of recompense behold. 
Devoid of fear, the fatal book unfold ! 
Then wafted upward to the blissful seat. 
From age to age my grateful song repeat ; 
My Light, my Life, my God, my Saviour see. 
And rival angels in the pi-aise of thee ! — toumo* 

SECTION VIL 

The pursuit of Happiness often ilUdirecteJL 

THE midnight moon serenely smiles 

O'er nature's soft repose ; 
No low'ring cloud obscures the sky, 
Nor ruffling tempest blows. 
2 Now ev'ry passion sinks to rest. 
The throbbing heart lies still ; 
And varying schemes of life no more 
Distract the lab 'ring will. 
9 In silence, hush'^ to reason's voice, 
Attends each mental pow'r ; 
Come, dear Emilia, and enjoy 
Reflection's fav'rite hour. 
4 Come, while the peaceful scene invitee. 
Let's search this ample round ; 
Where shall the lovely fleeting form 
Of happiness be found ? 
6 Does it amidst the frolic mirth 
Of gay assemblies dwell ; 
Or hide beneath the solemn gloom. 
That shades the hermit's cell ? 
6 How oft the laughing brow of joy, 
A sick'ning heart conceals ! 
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And, through the cloister's deep receM» 
Invading sorrow steals. 

7 In vain^ througli beauty, fortune, wit, 

The fugitive we trace; 
It dwells^not in the faithless smile 
That brightens C]odia*s face. 

8 Perhaps the joy to these deny'd, 

The heart in friendship finds : 
Ah ! dear delusion, gay conceit 
Of visionary minds ! 

9 Howe'er our varying notions rove, 

Ifet all agree in one, 
.To place its being in some state, 
At distance from our own. 

10 O Wind td each indulgent aim, 

Of pow'r supremely wise, 
Who fancy happiness in aught 
The htfhd of heav'n denies! 

11 Vain is alike the joy we seek, 

And vain what we possess, 
Unless harmonious reason tunes, 
The passions into peace. 

12 To temper'd wishes, just desires. 

Is happiness confin'd ; 
And fleaf to folly's call, attends , 

The music of the mind. — cartib. 

SECTION vni. 

" The Firc'Side. 
DEAR Chloe, while the busy cro^rd. 
The vain, the wealthy, and the proud^ 

In folly's maze advance, 
Tho' singularity and pride 
Be call'd our choice, we'll step aside, 
N«r join the giddy dance. 
2 From the gay world, we'll uft retire 
To our own family and fire, 

Where love our houi-s employs ; 
No noisy neighbour efttera here. 
No intermeddling stranger near. 
To spoil our heart-felt joys. 
8 If solid happiness we prize, 
Within our breast this j^wel lies ; 
And they are fools wi;o roam : 
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Toe workl has nothing to hestow ; 
From our own selres oar jojs must flow^ 
And thut dear hut, our home. 

4 or rest was Noah's dove berefl, 
When with impatient wing she left 

That safe retreat, the ai^ ; 
Giving her vain excursion o'er. 
The disappointed bird once more 

Explored the sacred bark. 

5 Tho' fools spurn Hymen's gentle pow*ri, 
We, who improve his golden houm, ^ 

Bj sweet experience know^ 
That marriage rightly understood, 
Gives to tlie tender and the good 

A paradise below. 

6 Our babes shall richest comfort bring \ 
If tutor'd right, they'll prove a spring 

Whence pleasures ever rise ; 
We'll form their minds, with studioufl Care, 
To ait that's manly, good, and fair, 

And train them for the skies. 

7 Willie they our wisest hours engage, 
They'll joy our youth, support our age. 

And crown our hoary hairs ! 
They'll grow in virtue ev'ry day, 
And thus our fondest loves repay, 

And recompepse our cares. 

8 No borrow'd joys ! they're all cur owiit 
While to the world we live ujoknowDf 

Or by the world forgot ; 
Monarchs ! we envy not your state ; 
We look with pity on the great. 

And bless our humbler lot. 

9 Our portion is not large indeed ! 
But then how little do we need I 

For nature's calls are few : 
In this the art of living lies. 
To want no more than may 8u£Bc0| 
And make that little do. 
10 We'll therefore relish, with contenti 
Wliate'er kind Providence has aenti 

Nor aim beyond our pow'r ; 
For if our stock be very smaS, 
Tib prudence to enjoy it all. 
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11 To be resign'd when i\U betide, 
Patient when favours are denied, 

And pleas'd >Tith favoura giv'n : 
i Dear Chloe, liiis is wisdom's part ; 

This is that incense of tlie heart, 
Whose fniffraiice smells to h^av'n* 

12 We'll ask no long protracted treat. 
Since winter-life is seldom sweet ; 

But when our feast is o'er, 
Grateful from table we'll arise, 
Nor grudge our sons with envious eyes, 

The relics of our store. 

13 Thus, ham! in hand, thro- life we'll go ; 
Its checker'd paths of joy and wo, 

> With cautious steps, we'll tread ; 

! Quit its vata scenes without a tear, * 

i Without a trouble or a fear, 

And mingle with the dead. 

14 While conscience, like a faithful friend 
Shall thro' (he gloomy vale attend, 

And cheer our dying breath ; 
Shall, when all other comforts cease, 
Like a kind angel whisper peace, 
I ' And smooth the bed of death«*«coTTOM 

SECTION IX. 
Providence Vindicated t» the present state of Man, 

REAT'N from all creatures, hides the book of fate ; 

All but the page prescrib'd, their present state ; 

From brutes what men, from men what spurits know ; 

Or who could suffer l>eing here below ? 

The lamb tliy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ? 

Pleas'd to the last, he crops the iiow'ry ibod, 

And licks the hand just rais'd to shed his blood. 
\ Oh blindness to the future ! kindly giv'n 

That each may fill the circle mark'd by Heav'n ; 

Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a sparrow fall ; 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurl'd, ; 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 
8^ Hope humbly then; with trembling pinions soar; 
. ^ Wait the great teacher Death ; and God «doreb 

What future bliss he gives not thee to know, 

i$ut gives that hope to be thy blesfring now. 

U 
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Hope 8prlnf[[8 eternal in the hnman fcreast : 

Man never iSt but always to br b^eat. 

The soul, uneft?7, and confined from homei 

Rests and expatiates in a life to come, 
i ]«o, the poor Indian! wliose untutor'd mind 

Sees God in clouds, or bears him in tlie wind ; 

His soul proud science never taught to stray 

Far as the Solar Walk or Millcy Way,. 

Yet, simple nature to his hope has giv'n, 

Behind die cloud -topt hill, a humbler heav'n ; 

Some safer world in depth of woods enabrac'd, 

Some happier island in the watr'y wsuiste ; 

Where slaves once more their native land beholdi 

No tienfis torment, no Christians thirst for gold. 
6 To BE, contents his natural desire ; 

He asks no angers wihg, no seraph's fire ; 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company* 
Go, w^iser tliou ! and in thy scale of aensei 

Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 

Call imperfection what thou fanciest such ; 

Say here he gives too little, there too much.— 
€ In pride, in reasoning pride, our error lies ; 

All quit their sphere, and- rush into the skies* 

Pride still is auning at the blest abodes ; 

Men would be angels, angels would be gods. 

Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell. 

Aspiring to be angels, men rebel : 

And who but wishes to invert the laws 

Of ORDER, sins against th' eternal CAUsi«-*porB. 

SECTION X. 

Selfishness Rejtroved. 

HAS God, thou fool ! work'd solely for thy goo4j I 

Thy joy, thy pastune, thy attire, thy food 1 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton iawu, 
For him as kindly spreads the flow'ry lawzi. \ 

Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings ? ' 

Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. ' 

Is it for Uiee the linnet pours his throat I j 

Loves of his o%vn, and raptures swell the note. | 

8 The bounding steed you pompously bestride, 
Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain 1 
Tbe birds of heav'n shall vindicate their grain. 
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Thine the full harrest of the golden fear f 
Part pajB, ami justly, the deserving sbeer* 
The hog that ploughs not, nor ohe^rs thj cally 
Lives on the labours of this lord of all. 

8 Knovv, nature's children all divide her^care ; 
The fur that warms a monarch, nrarm'd a bear* 
While man exclaims, <^ See all tilings for mj use !"• 
<< See man for mme !'' replies a pamper'd goose* 
And just as short of reason he must fall, 
Who things all made for one, not one for all 

4 Grant that the pow'rful still the weak control 
Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole : 
Nature tliat tyrant checks ; he only knows^ 
And helps another creature's wants and woes. 
Say, will the falcon, stooping from above, 
Smit witli her varying plumage, spare the dove * 
Admires the jay the insect's gilded wings ? 
Or hears the hawk when Philomela sings t 

6 Man cares for all :* to birds he gives his woods, 
To beasts his pastures, and to fish his floods ; 
For some his iat'rest prompts him to provide^ 
For more his pleasures, yet for more his pride* 
All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 
Th' extensive blessing of his luxury. 

6 That very life his learned hunger craves. 
He saves from famine, from the savage saves ; 
Nay, feasts the animal he dooms his feast ; 
And, till he ends the being, makes it blest : 
Which sees no more the stroke, nor feels the pain, 
Than favoar'd man by touch ethereal slain* 
The creature had his fea?.t of life before ; 
Thou too must perish, when thy feast is o'er !<— fora 

SECTION XL 
Human Frailly. 

WEAK and irresolute is man ; ^ 

The purpose of to-*day, 
W*'oven with pains into his plan, 

To-morrow rends away. 
9 The bo%v well bent, and smart the springy 

Vice seems already slain ; 
Hut passion rudely snaps the 8tr!ng| 

And it revives again. 
S Some foe to his upright intent, 

Finds out his wetJcer pait ; 
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Virtue engages hb assent, 
But pleasure wins bis heart. 

4 'Tis here the folly of the wise, 

Through all his art, we view ; 
And while his tongue the charge dentes^ 
His conscience owns it true. 

5 JSoand on a voyage of awful lengdii 

And dangers little known, 

A stranger to superior strength, 

Man vainly trusts his own. 

6 But oars alone can ne^er prevadl 

To reach tne distant coast ; 
The breath of heaven must swell the saUy 
Or all the toil is lost. — cowfer. 

SECTION xn. 

Ode to Peace, 
COME, peace of mind, delightful. guest ! 
Return, and make thy downy nest 

Once more in this sad heart : 
Nor riches I, nor power pursue, 
Nor hold forbidden joys in view ; 

We therefore need not part. 

2 Where wilt thou dwell, if not with me. 
From avVice and ambition free. 

And pleasure's fatal wiles ; 
For whom, alas ! dost thou prepare 
The sweets that I was wont to share, 

The banquet of thy smiles ? 

3 The great, the gay, shall they partnka 
The heaven that diou alone canst make \ 

And wilt thou quit the stream, 
That murmurs through the dewy mead« ^ 
The grove and tiie sequestered shade. 

To be a guest with them ? 
i For thee I panted, thee I prized, 
For thee I gladly sacrifie'd 

"Whate'er I lov'd before : 
And shall I see thee start away, 
And helpless, hopeless, hear thee mt— — 

Farewell, we meet no more ?~»cowFBe« 

SECTION xin. 

Ode to Mversity. n 

DAUGHTER of Heav'n, relenUeas pomTi 
Thou tgmsr ot the human breast^ 
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Whose iron scourge, and tort'ring houri 
The bad ufTright, afflict the best I 
Bound in thy adamantine chain. 
The prouti are taugiit to taste of pain, 
And purple tyrants vahily groan 
With pangs unfelt before, unpitied and alone. 

2 When first thy sire to send on earth 
Virtue, his darling child, desigri'd, 
To thee he gave the heav'nly birth, 
And bade to fonn her infant mind. 
Stern rugged nurse ! thy rigid lore 
With patience many a year she bore. 
What sorrow was, thou bad\«rt her know ; 

And from her own she leam'd to melt at others wo. 

3 Scar'd at thy frown terrific, fly 
Self-pleasing folly's 4d]c brood, 

Wild laughter, noise, and thoughtless joy. 
And leave us leisure to be good. 
Light they disperse ; and with them go 
The summer friend, the flatt'ring foe. 
By vain prosperity received. 
To her they \ow their truth, and are again believM 

4 Wisdom, in sable garb array'd, 
Immers'd in rapt'rous .thought profound, 
And melancholy, silent maid. 

With leaden eye that loves the ground. 
Still on thy solemn steps attend ^ 
W^arm charity, the gen'ral friend, 
With justice, to herself severe, 
And pity, dropping sod the sadly pleasing tear. 

6 Oh, gently, on thy suppliant's head. 
Dread power, lay thy chast'ning hand ! 
Not in thy gorgon terrors clad, 
Nor circled with the vengeful band, 
(Af by the impious thou art seen,) 
With tlmnd'ring voice, and threat'ning mien, 
With screaming horror's fun'ral cry, 
Despair, and fell disease, and ghastly poverty. 

6 Thy form benign, propitious, wear, 
Thy milder Inifuence Knpart ; 
Thy philosophic train be there. 
To soUeii, not to wound my heart* 
The gen'rous spark extinct revixe | 
Teach me to love^ and to for^ve | 
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Exact my own defects to scan ; 
What oUiers are to fed ; and know mjaelf a iiuu[i.«*i-OBJLT 

SECTION XIV. 

The CrBoiton required to praise iU Jktthot 

BEGIN, my sojil, tli^ exalted lay ! 
Let each enraptur'd thought obey, 

And praise th' Almighty's name* 
Lo ! heaven and eartli, and seas, and skie% 
In one melodious concert rise, 

To swell th' inspiring tlieme. 
2 Ye fields of light celestial pl^us, 
Where fray trmsporting beauty reigns, 

Ye scenes divinely fair ! 
Your Maker's wond'rous power prccbdm ; 
T«ll how he form'd your shining frame^ 

And breath'd the fluid air. 
8 Ye angels, catch the thrilling sound I 
While all th' adoring thrones around 

His boundless mercy sing : 
Ijet every list'ning saint above 
Wake all tiie tuneful soul of love. 

And touch the sweetest string. 

4 Join, ye loud spheres, the vocal chclr { 
Thou dazzling orb of liquid fire. 

The mighty chorus aid : 
Soon as gray ev'ning gilds the plain. 
Thou moon, protract the melthig strain, 

And praise him in the shade. 

5 Thou heav'p of heav'ns, his vast abvide ; 
Ye clouds, proclaim your foi*mmg God^ 

Who cali'd yon worlds from night: 
" Ye shades dispel !"— 4h' Eternal sM ; 
At once th' involving darkness fledy 

And nature sprung to lignt. 

6 Whate'er a blooming world contains. 
That wings the air, that skhns the plainSi 

United praise bestow ; 
Ye dragons, sound his awful pame 
To heaven aloud ; and roar acclaii&i 

Ye swelling deeps below* 

7 Let cv'ry element rejoice ; 

Ye thunders burst with awful voice 
To niM who bids you roll: 
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fllfl pnlse in ioiler notes declare. 
Each whispering breeze of jiekiing air. 
And breathe it to the soul* 

8 To him, ye graceful cedars, bow ; 
Ye tow'ring mountains, bending ioWy 

Your great Creator t)wn ; ^ 

Tell, when aflfrighted nature sdiook. 
How Sinai kindled at his look, 

And trembled at his frown. 

9 Ye flocks that haunt the humble vale. 
Ye iosects iiuttMng on the gale, 

In mutual concourse rise; 
Crop the gay rose's vermeil bloom, 
, And wad its spoils, a sweet perfume, 
In incense to the skies. 

10 Wake all ye mounting tribes, and fling ; 
Ye plumy warblers of the spring, 

Harmonious anthems raise 
To HIM who shapM your finer mould, 
Who tipp'd your glitt'ring wings with gold, 

And tun'd your voice to praise. 

11 Let man, by nobler passions sway'd, 
The feeling heart, the judging head. 

In heav'nly praise employ; , 

Spread his tremendous name around, 
Till heaven's broad arch rings back the bouiuI, 

The gen'ral burst of joy. 

12 Ye whom the charms of grandeur please, 
Nurs'd on the ctwny lap of ease. 

Fall prostr ite at his throne ; 
Ye princes, rulers^ ail adore! 
Pndse him, ye dngs, who makes yoiir poww 

An image >f his own. 

13 Ye fair, by nature form'd to move, 
praise th' eternal source of lovb. 

With youth's enliv'ning fires 
Let age take up the tunefbl lay. 
Sigh his bless'd name — ^then soar aw«y, 

And ask an angel's lyre.— coil vuk 

SECTION XV. 

The Unvoersal Prcnjer, 
FATHER OP ALL ! in ev'ry age, 

In ev'ry clime ador'd I 
By Munt, by savage, and by sage, -^ 

Jtfkovah, Jove, or Lord I 
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2 llicu GREAT FIRST CAUSE, kast uiulerstood» 

Who al) my sense conBa'd, 
To know but this, that Thou art good^ 
Aiid that ni^'self am blind ; 

3 f et gave me, in this dark estate, 

lo see the good from ill ; ^ 

And binding nature fast in fate, -^ 

Led free tlie human wilL 

4 What conscience dictates to be dene, 

Or warns me not to do, 
This teach me more than.hell to shuOy 
That more than heav'ti pursue. 

5 Wliat blessings tlij free bounty giveSi 

Let me not cast away ; 
For God is paid, when man recelTat ; 
T' enjoy, is to obey. 

6 Tet not to earth's contracted span 

Thy goodness let me bound. 
Or think thee Lord alone of man. 
When thousand worlds are round* 

7 Let not this weak, unknowing hasd 

Presume thy bolts to throw ; 
And deal damnation round the land 
On each I judge thy foe. 

8 If I am right, thy grace impart. 

Still in the right to stay ; 
If I am wrongy oh teach my heart 
^ To find that better way ! 

9 Save me alike from foolish pride,* 

Or inipkius discontent, 
At aught thy wisdom has denied| 
Or aught thy goodness lent. 

10 Teach me to feel another^ii wo | 

To hide the fault I see : 

* 

That mercy I to others show, ' ^ ; , : ♦» 

That mercy show to me. '"i /'" 

11 Mean tlio' I am, not wholly so. 

Since quicken'd by thy breath 1 
O lead me wheresoe'er I go, 
Thro' this day's life or death. 

12 This day, be bread and peace my left 

All else beneath the sun, . 
Thou know'st if best bestow'd or GOtf 
• And let thy will be done. 
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13 To thee, whose temple is all spsce, . 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies I 
One chorus let all beingst raise 1 
All nature's incense rise.-— pops. 

SECTION XVI. 

Conscience, 

O TRSAcn*Rou8 conscience ! while she seems to dee| 

On rose and myrtle, !ullM with syren song ; 

W^hile she seems nodding o'er her charge, to drop 

On headlong appetite the slacken'd rein. 

And gives us up to license, nnrecaU'd, 

Utimark'd ; — see, from behind iter secret standi 

The sly informer minutes ev'ry fault. 

And her dread diary with horror ifills. 
2 Not the gross act alone employs her pen | 

Ske reconnoitres fancy*s airy band, 

A WHtchful foe ! the formidable spy, 

List'ning o'erhears the whispers of our camp ; 

Our dawning purposes of heart explores. 

And steals our embryos of iniquity. 
B As all-rapacious usurers conceal 

Their doomsday-book from alUconsuming heirfi 

Thus, with indulgence most severe, she treats 

Us spendthrifts of inestimable time ; 

Unnoted, notes each moment misapplied ; 

In leaves more durable than leaves of brass, 

Writes our whole history ; which death shall read ^ 

In ev'ry pale delinquent's private ear ; 

And judgment publish ; publish to more worlds 

Than this ; and endless age in groans resound.— TOUNO* 

SECTION XVIL '* 
On an Infant. 

TO the dark and silent tomb, 

8oon I hasten'd from the womb ; 

Scarce the dawn of life began, 

Ere I measur'd out my span. ^ 

2 I no smiling pleasures knew ; 

I no gay delights could view : - • 

Joyless sojourner was I, 

Only bom to weep and die. 
8 Happy infant, early bless'd ! 

Rest, in peaceful slumber, rest ; 

Early rescu'd from the cares. 

Which increase with growing f e^ra* 
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4 No delights are worth thy staji 

Smillug as they seem, and gay ; 

Short and sickly are they ail, 

Hardly tasted ere they pall. 
6 All our gaiety is vain, 

All our laughter is hut pain ; 

Tjastiiig only, and divine, 

Is an innocence like thine. 

SECTION XVIII. 

The Cuckoo. 
IIAIL, heauteous stranger of the wood^ 

Attendant on t^e spring ! 
Now heav'n repairs thy rural seat, « 

And woods thy welcome sing. 

2 Soon as the daisy decks the green. 

Thy certain voice wc hear; 
Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 
Or mark the rolling year] 

3 Delightful visitant! with thee 

I hail the time of flow'rs, 
When heav'n is fillM witli music sweet. 
Of birds among the bowr*s. 

4 The school-boy, wand'ring in the wood» 

To puH the flow'rs so gay. 
Starts, thy curious voice to hear, 
And imitates thy lay. 
6 Soon as the pea puts on the bloom, 
Thou fly'st the vocal v^le. 
An annual guest, in other lands, 
Another apring to hail. 

6 Sweet bird; thy bow'r is ever greeiii 

Thy sky is ever clear; 
Thou ha:^t no sorrow in thy sonfTi 
No winter in thy year! 

7 O could I fly, I'd ily with thee; 

We'd make,with social wing, 
Our annual visits o'er the globe, 
Companions of the spruig. — logait 

SECTION XIX. 

Day. A Pastoral in three patif.*— i-^OftlONCL 
IN the barn the tenant cock, 

Close ii> Fartlet perch'd on high, 
Briskly crows, (the shepherd^s clock!) 

Jocund that the morning 's nigh. 
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2 Swiftly from the mountain^? brow 
Shadows, nurs'd by night, retire, 
• And the peeping sun-beam, now 
Paints tviih gold the village spire. 
8 fhilomel forsakes the thorn- 

Plaintive wiiere she prates at nigfal |4 
And the lark to meet the mom, 
Soars heyond the shepherd's sight. 
4 From the low-roof 'd cottage ridge, 
See the chattVing swallow sprinj^ ; 
Darting Uirough the one-arch'd bridge 
Quick she dips her dappled wing. 
6 Kowthc pine-tree*8wavhigtop 
Gently greets the morning gale ; 
Eidlings now begin to crop 
Daisies, on the dewy <lH!e. 

6 From the batiny sweets. uncloyM, 

(Restless till her task be done,) 
Now the busy bee's employM, 
Sipping dew before the sun. 

7 Trickling through the crevicM rack, 

Where the liinpid stream distils, 
Street lefreshment waits the flock. 
When His sun-drove fiom the hills. 

8 Cohn's for the promisVI corn 

(Ere tlie harvest hopes are ripe,) 
A::xions ; — whilst tl»e huntsman's horn, 
Boldly sounding, drowns hw pipe. 

9 Sweet — O sweet, the warbling throng, 

On the white emblossom'd spray! 
Naturo's universal song -H 

Echoes to the rising day. 

NOON. 

! 10 Fervid on the glitt-ring tlood, 

Now the noontide radiance glows: 
Drooping o'er its infaiit bi«d, 
Not a dew-drop's left tbe rose. 

11 By the brook the shepherd dines, 

'From the fieroe meridian heat, 
Shelter'd by the bnmching pines, 
Pendant o'er his grassy seat. 

12 Now the flock forsakes the glade, 

Where, unchecked, the sun-beaios ftUi 
Sure to find a pleasing shade 
lly the ivy'd abbey wall. 
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13 EchOt In her aiiy round. 

O'er the river, rock, and hill, 
Cannot catch a single aound. 
Save the clack of jonder milL 

14 Cattle court t&e zephjrs bland, 

>^'here the streamlet wanders ooal| 
Or with languid silence stand 
Midway in the marshy pool. 

15 But from mountain, dell, or streaia^ » 

Not a flutt'ring zephyr springs; 
Fearful lest the noontide beam, 
Scorch its sofl, its silken wings* 

16 Not a leaf has ]eav<; to stir; 

Nature^s lulPd — serece-*Hmd stilll 
Quiet e'en the shepherd's cur, 

Sleeping on the heath-clad hilU 
. 17 Languid is the landscape round, 

Till the fresh descending showV*} 
Grateful to the thirsty ground, 

Raises ev'ry fainting ilow'r. 

18 Now tlie hill— the hedge — are grec»^ 

Now the warbler's throat's in tun«3 
Blithsome is the verdont scene, 
Brighten'd by the beanis of Nooo I 

19 O'br the heath the heifer strays 

Free ; (the furrow'd task is donei) 
^Jl'ow the village windows blaze, 
Bumish'd by the setting sun. 

20 Now he sets behmd the lUli, * . 

Sinking; from a golden sky: ^\ ^ 
Can the pencil's mimic skill /^' 

Copy the refulgent dye? 

21 Trudging as the ploughmen go, 

(To the smoking hamlet bound,) 
Giant-like their shadows grow, 
Lengtlien'd o'er the level ground. 

22 Where the rising forest spreiuis 

Shelter for the lordly doihe ; 
To their high-built airy beds, 

See the rooks returning home I 
S3 As the lark, with vary'd tune, 

Carols to the ev'ning loud ; 
Uark the mild resplendent moon, 

Breaking throuj^li a paited clouik 
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24 Now the hermit owlet peeps, 

From the barn or twisted brake; 
And the blue mist slowlj creeps, 
C-jrling on the silver lake. 

25 As the trout in speckled pride, 

Piajfal from its bosom springs ; 
To the banks a ruffled tide, 
Verires in successive rings. 

26 Tripping through the silkeu grass, 

O'er the path-divided dale, 
Mark the ro?e-coniplexion'd lass, 
With her well-pois'd milking paill 

27 Linnets witli unnumbered notes. 

And the cuckoo bird with two, 
Tuning sweet their mellow throats, 

Bui the setting sun adieu. — cuNif inoham. 

SECTION XX. 
The Order of J^Tature. 

See, thro' this air, this ocean, and this eurth. 
All matter quick, and bursting int j birth. 
Above, how high progressive life may go! 
Around, how wide! how deep extend below; 
Vast chain of being! which from God began, 
Nature ethereal, human; angel, man; 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, what an eje can see. 
No glass can reach ; from infinite to thee, 
From thee to nolhuig. — On superior pow'rs 
Were we to pre»^, inferior might on ours ; 
Or in the full creation leave a void, 
Where, one step broken, the great scale's destroy'd: 
From nature's chain whatever link you strike. 
Tenth or ten thousaadth, breaks the chain alike 

2 And, if each system in gradation roll, 
Alike essential to the amazing wiiole, 
The least confusion but in one, not all 
Thai system only, but the whole must fall. 
Let earth, uubalanc'd from her orbiffly, 
Planets and suns run lawless thro' the sky ; 
Let rulmg angels trom their spheres be huri'tt. 
Being on being wreck'd, aud world on world ; 
Heav'n's whole foundations to their centre nod, 
And nature trembles to the throne of God« 
Ail this dread order break — ^for whom ? for thee ? 
Vile wonn I Ob madne*« ! priilv^! iuiptety ! 
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3 >^Ti2t if the foot ordainM the dust to tread^ 
Or hand to toil, aspir'd to be the head 1 
Wliatifthe head, the eye, or ear r^piii'd 
T:; serve mere engines to the ruling inind t 
Just as absurd for any part to claim 

To be anothei, m this general fi^ame: 

Just as absurd, to mourn the tasks or pain?, • 

The Great directing mind op all ordains* 

4 All are but pai*ts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the sou) : 
That, chang'd ihro* all, and yet in all the same. 
Great in the eaKh, as in th' ethereal frame ; 
'Warnrxs in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives thro* ull life, extends thro' ail extept. 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortilpart. 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart * 

As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
ks the rapt seraph that adores and burns : 
To him no high, no low, no gre»>.t, no gw^. ; 
Ke (ills, he bounds, eonnecta, and equals all. 
C Cease tljen, nor order imperfection name : 
Our prope»* bliss depends on what we blame* 
Know thy own point : this kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, Heaven bestows on thee* 
Submit. — In this, or any other sphere, 
Secure to be as blest as thou cansf hear : 
Safe in the liand of one disposing Pow'r, 
Or in the nat^l, or the moilal hour. 
All nature is but art, unknown to thee; 
All chance, direction, which thou canst not see; 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 
All paHial evil, universal good ; 
And, spite of Pride, sn erring Reason's spite, 
One truth b clear — ^whatever is, is rigut.— rorSr 

SECTION XXL 
Confidence in Divine protection^ 

How are thv servants blest, O Lord I 

How sute is theh* defence ! 
Eternal wisdom is their guide, 

Their help omnipotence. 
2 Id foreign realms, and lands remetei 
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V. j 

Through bnming climes I passM unhurt, 

And breaChM in tainted air. 
8 Thr rnercy sweeten'd ev'ry soil, 

Made ev'ry region please ; 
The hoary Alpine hills It warm'd, 

And smoothM tlie Tyrrhene seas, 
i Think, O my soul, devoutly think, " 

How, with afTrighted eyes, ! 

Thou saw'st the wide extended deep 

In all its horrors rise ! ^ 

5 Confusion dwelt in ev'ry face. 

And fear in ev'ry heait, 
When waves on waves, and gulfs in guUi, 
O'ercanie the pilot's art. 

6 Yettlien, from all my. griefs, O Lord! 

Thy mercy set me free ; 
While in the confidence of pray'p. 
My soul took hold on thee. 

7 For tho' in dreadful whirls we hung 

High on the broken wave, ' 

I knew thou weit not slow to hear, 
Nor impotent to save. 

8 The storm Was laid, the winds retirM, 

Obedient to tliy will ; 
The sea that roar'd at thy command, 
At thy command was still. 

9 In midst of dangers ^ars, and deaths, 

Thy goodness lUl adore; 
And praise thee for thy mercies past. 
And humbly hope for more. 
10 My life, if thou preserve my life, 
Thy sacrifice shall be ; 
And death, if death must be my doom. 
Shall join my soul to thee.-^ADDisoN. 

SECTION XXII. 

Hymn on a Review of the Seasons* 

THESE, as they change, Almighty Father! theee 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. } orth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks. Thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush tlie fields; the softening air Is balm; 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles, 
And ev'ry sense, and ev'ry heait is joy. 
1 Then comes Thy glory in the summer months 
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With light and heat refulgent Then Thj flan 
Shoots full perf«;ction through the swelling yeur. 
And oh Thvr voice in dreadful thunder spealca ; 
And o(l at dawn, deep noon, or Mling eve, 
Bj brooks and groves, in hollow- whisp'ring galea* 

8 Thy bounty shines in autumn unconfinM, 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
lii winter, awful Thou! with clouds and ^orms 
Around Thee thrown, tempest o'er tempest roU'dy 

. Majestic darkness! On the whirlwind's wing, 
Riding sublime, Thou bidst the world aOore ; 
And humblest nature with thy northern blast* 

4 Mysterious round ! what skill, what force divine, 
Deep felt, in these appear! a simple train, 

Fet so delightful mixM, with such kind art, 
Huch beauty and beneficence combined ; 
8hade, unperceiv'd, so soft'ning into shade, 
And all so forming an harmonious whole, 
That as they still succeed, they ravish stilL 

5 But wandering oft, with brute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not Thee, marks not the mighty hand 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres; 
Works in the secret deep ; shoots, steaming, thenc* 
The fair profusion that o'erspreads the spripg; 
Flines from the sun direct the flaming day ; 

Feeds ev'ry creature ; hurls the tempest forth ; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
With transport touches all the springs of life. 

6 ?]ature, attend ! join ev^ry living sou!, 
Beneath the spacious temple of the skf, 
In adoration join ! and, ardent raise 
One general song! 

Yef chief, for whom the whole creation smilea^ 
At once the head, the heart, and tongue of aU, 
Crown the great hymn ! 

7 For me, when I forget the darling theme. 
Whether the blossom blows ; the summer ray 
Russets the plain; inspiring autumn gleams; 
Or winter rises in the black'ning east ; 

Be my tongue mute, my faincv paint no more» 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat! 
S Should fate conmiand me to the farthest verge 
Of the gi'een earth, to distant barb'rous climes, 
Rivers ujnknowu to song ; where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains* or his setting beam 
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Flames on the Atlantic isles ; 'tis nought to me ; 
Since God is ever present, ever felt, 
In the void waste as in the city full ; 
And where he vital breathes there must be J07. 
9 When e'en at last the solemn hour sliall come. 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 
I, cheerful, will obey ; there, witli new povv'rs, 
Will rising wonders sing: 1 cannot go 
Wliere universal love not smiles .-iround^ 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns : 
From seeming evil still educing good, 
Ard better thenoe again, and better still, 
In infinite progression. But I lose 
Myself in him, in light ineffable ! 
Come, then, expressive silence,' muse his praise. 

« THOMSOIt 

SECTION XXIII. 
On Solitude, 

O SOLITUDE, romantic maid ! 

Whether by nodding towei*s you tread, 

Or haunt the desert's trackless gloom, 

Or hover o'er the yawning tomb, 

Or climb the Andes' clifted side, 

Or by ijje Nile's coy source abide. 

Or, starting from your half-year's sleep, 

From Ilecla view the thawing deep, 

Or, at the purple dawn of day, 

Tadmor's marble waste survey; 
You, recluse, again I woo. 
And again your steps pursue, ^ 

2 Plum'd conceit himself surveying, 

Folly with her shadow playing. 

Purse-proud elbowing insolence, ' 

Bloated empiric, pufl^'d pretence. 

Noise that through a trumpet speaki, 

Laughter in loud peals that breaks. 

Intrusion, with a fopling's face, 

(Ignorant of time and place,) 

Sparks of fire dissension blowing. 

Ductile, court-bred flattery bowinjBT} 

Restraint's stiff neck, grimace's leeri 

Squint-ey'd censure's artful sneer. 

Ambition's buskins, steep'd in blood, 

Fly thy presence. Solitude I 
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3 Sage refleetion, bent with years y 
Conscious virtue, void of Tears, 
Muffled silence, wood-nymph shy, 
Meditation's piercing eye. 
Halcyon peace on moss reclin'd, 
Retrospect that scans the mind. 
Rapt earth-gazing revery, 
Blushing ai^^ss modesty. 
Health tidat snufTs the morning air, 
FuU-ey'd truth with bosom bare. 
Inspiration, nature's child, 

SeeK the solitary 'wild. 

4 When all nature's hush'd asleep, 
Nor love, .nor guilt, their vigils keep. 
Soft you leave your cavem'd den, 
And wander o'er the works of men ; 
But when Phosphor hrings the dawn. 
By her dappled coci«*ser8 drawn, 
Again you to your wild retreat. 

And the early huntsman meet. 

Where, as you pensive pass along, , 

Tou catch the distant shepherd's song, 

Or brush from herbs the pearly dew. 

Or the rising primrose view, 

Devotion lends her heav'n plum'd wings, 

Tou mount, and nature wita you sings. 
6 But when tlie mid-day fervours glow, 

To upland airy shades you go. 

Where never sun-burnt woodman came. 

Nor sportsman chas'd the timid game ; "^ 

And there, beneath an oak reclin'd. 

With drowsy waterfalls behind, 

You sink to rest, 

Till the tuneful bird of night. 

From the neighb'ring poplar's height, 

Wake you with her solemn strain. 

And teach pleas'd echo to complain* 
6 With you roses brighter bloom, 

Sweeter ev'ry sweet perfume ; 

Purer ev'ry fountain flows. 

Stronger ev'ry wilding grows* 

Let those toil for gold who please. 

Or for fame renounce their ease. 

What is fame 1 An empty bubble ; 

Gold 7 A shining, constant troubli*. 
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Let them for their country bleed ! 
What was Sidney's, Raleigh's meed t 
Man's not worth a moment's pain ; 
Base, ungrateful, fickle, vain. 

7 Then let me, sequester'd fair, 
To your sybil grot repair; 
On yon hanging cliff it stands, 
Scoop'd by nature's plastic hands, 
Bosom'd in the gloomy shade 

Of cypress not with age decayed; • 
Wher« the owl sliil hooting sits, 
Where the bat incessant flits ; 
There in loftier strains I'll sing 
Whence the changing seasons springt 
Tell how storms deform the skies, 
Whence the waves subside and rise, 
Trace the comet's blazing tailj 
Weigh the planets in a scale ; 
Bend, great God, before thy shrine ; 
The fooumless macrocosm's thine. 

8 Since in each scheme of life I've fail'd, 
And disappointment seems entail'd ; 
Since all on earth I valu'd most, 

My guide, my stay, my friend is lost ; 

O Solitude, now give me rest, " 

And hfish the tempest in my breast. 

gently deign to guide my feet 
To your Jiermit-trodden seat; 
Where I may live at last my own, 
Where I at last may die unknown. 

1 spoke ; she turn'd her magic ray ; 

And thus she ssdd, or seem'd to say; ' 

i ITouth, you're mistaken, if you think to find 
In shades, a med'ciue for a troubled mind : 
Wan grief will haunt you whereso'er you go. 
Sigh in the breeze, and in the streamlet flow. 
There pale inaction pines his life away ; 
And satiate mourns the quick return of day : 
There, naked frenzy laughing wild with pain. 
Or halves the blade, or plunges in the main : 
Theie superstition broods o'er all her fear<| 
And yells of demons in the zephyr heanr. 
But if a hermit you're resolv'd to dwell^ 
And bid to social life a last farewell ; 
'T'i iTipious. 
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10 God never made an independent man; 
*TwouIil jai* the concord of his general plan* 
See ev'ry part of ihat stupendous whole, 

** Whose body nature is, and God the soul ;** 

To one great eml, the general good, conaplrei 

From matter, brute, to man, to seraph, fire. 

Should man tliruugh nature solitary roam. 

His will his sovereign, every where his home, 

Uliat force would guaixi him from the lion's jaw ? 

What swiftness wing him from the panther's paw? 

Or, should fate lead him to some safer shore, 

Where panthers never prowl, nor lions roar. 

Where liberal nature all her charms bestows. 

Suns shine, birds siiig, ilowers bloom, and water flows ; 

Fool, dost thou tliink he'd revel on the store, 

Absolve the care of Keav'n, nor ask for more? 

Though waters ilow'd, fiow'rs bloom'd, and Phcebus slione 

He'd sigh, he'd murmur, that he was alone. 

For know, the Maker on the human breast, 

A sense of kindred, country, man, Impress'd. 

11 Though nature's ivorks the ruling mind declare, • 
And well deseiTe inquiry's serious care, 

The God, (whate'er miaanthrophy may say,) 
Shines, beams in man with most unclouded ray. 
"What boots it thee to fly from pole to pole? 
Hang o'er the sun, and with the planets roll ? 
What boots through space's farthesf bourns to roam ? 
If thou, man, a stranger art at home. 
Then know thj'setf, the human mind survey ; 
.The use, the pleasure, will the toil repay. 

12 Nor study only, practice what yon know; 
Your life, your knowledge^ to mankind you* owe. 
With Plato's olive wreath the bays entwine; 
Those who in study, should in practice shine. 
Say, does the learn'd lord of Hagley's shade, 
Charm man so much by mossy fountains laid. 
As when arous'd, he stems corruption's courBe, 
And shakes the senate with a Tully's force? 
When freedom gasp'd beneath a Caeitor's feet, 
Then public virtue might to shades retreat : 
But where she breathes, the least may useful be. 
And freedom, Britain, stiU belongs to thee. 

13 lliough' man's ungrateful, or tliough fortune frown] 
Is tiie reward of worth a soni;. or crowa 
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Nor yet unrecompens'd are virtue's pains ; 
Good Allen liresy and bounteous Brunswick reigiui. 
On each condition disappointments wait^ 
Enter the hut, and force the guarded gate. 
Nor dare repine, tliough early Anendship bleed, 
From love, the world, and all its cares, he's freed* 
But know, adversity's the child of God : 
Whom Heaven approves of most, must feel her rod. 
When smooth old Ocean, and each storm's asleep, 
Then ignorance may plough the watery deep; 
But when the demons of the tempest rave, 
Skiit must conduct the vessel through the wave. 
4 Sidney, what good man envies not thy blow? 
Who would not wish Anytus* — for a foe? 
Intrepid virtue triumphs over fate; 
The good can never be unfortunate. 
And be ti^.is maxim graven in thy mind; 
The height of virtue is^ to serve mankind. 
But vi^hen old age has silver'd o*er thy head, 
Tllieh memory fails, and all thy vigour's Red, 
Then mayst thou seek the stillness of retreat, 
Then hear aloof the human tempest beat; 
Then will I greet thee to my woodland cave, 
Allay the paiigs of age, and smootli thy grave. 

* Ono of the accusers of Soctatea* 
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